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WERNER; 


A  TRAOEDY. 


TO 


THE  ILLUSTRIOUS  GOETHE, 


BT  OKE  OF  HIS  HUMBLEST  ADMIRERS, 


THIS  TRAGEDY 


18  DEDICATED. 


PREFACE. 


The  foUowing  drama  b  taken  entirely  fiom  the 
**  GtmuuCz  Taky  Kntktsnarr  published  many  yean 
ago  in  Xee'j  Omierhitnf  Tola:  written  (I  believe)  by 
tiro  sistere,  df  whom  one  famished  only  this  story  and 
another,  both  of  which  are  considered  superior  to  the 
remainder  of  the  collection.    I  have  adopted  the  cha- 
racters, plan,  and  even  the  langoagei  of  many  parts  of 
tfiis  story.    Some  of  fiie  characters  are  modified  or 
dtered,  a  few  of  the  names  changed,  and  one  character 
(Ida  of  Straleidienn)  added  by  myself:  but  in  the  rest 
the  original  is  chiefly  ibUowed.    When  I  was  young 
(about  fourteen,  i  think)  I  first  read  this  tale,  which 
made  a  deep  intpression  upon  me ;  and  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  contain  the  geim  of  much  that  I  ha^e  since 
written.    I  am  not  sure  that  it  ever  was  very  popular ; 
or,  at  any  rate,  its  popularity  has  since  been  edipsed 
by  that  of  other  great  .writers  in  the  same  department. 
But  I  have  generally  found  that  those  who  had  read  it^ 
agreed  with  me  in  their  estimate  of  the  singular  power 


yi  PREFACE. 

of  mind  and  conception  which  it  develops.  I  should 
also  add  conception,  rather  than  execution;  for  the 
story  might,  perhaps,  have  been  developed  with  greater 
advantage.  Amongst  those  whose  opinions  agreed 
with  mine  upon  this  story,  I  could  mention  some  very 
high  names ;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  nor  indeed  of  any 
use ;  for  every  one  must  judge  according  to  their  own 
feelings.  I  merely  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  story, 
that  he  may  see  to  what  extent  I  have  borrowed  from 
it;  and  am  not  unwilling  that  he  should  find  much 
greater  pleasure  in  perusing  it  than  the  drama  which  is 
founded  upon  its  contents.. 

J  had  begun  a  drama  upon  this  tale  so  fiaff  back  as 
1815  (the  first  I  ever  attempted,  except  one  at  thirteen 
years  old,  called-''  Ulric  and  Hvina"  which  I  had  sense 
enough  to  bum)  and  had  nearly  complieted  an  act,  when 
I  was  interrupted  by  circumstances.  This  is  some- 
where amongst  my  papers  in  England ;  but  as  it  has 
not  been  foimd,  I  have  re-written  the  first,  and  added 
the  subsequent  acts. 

The  whole  is  neither  intended,  nor  in  any  shipe 
adapted,  for  the  stage. 


Feb,  1822. 


DBjUIATIS  PEBSOKf. 


Ulric. 

8TmAl.EVB£IX. 

Idevsteiv. 

G  A  BO  ft. 

Fbitz. 

HEVftlCK. 

Emic. 

AftVUElM. 

Meister. 

RODOLPH. 
LUDWIG. 

josephive. 

Ida  Stbalehhbim. 


ntot  Jrtogut, 
Timc^ke  dm  of  ike  thirty  yean^  War. 
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*  WERNER; 


OR, 


THE  INHERITANCE, 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

The  Hall  of  a  decayed  Palace  near  a  small  Town  on  the 
Northern  Frontier  ofSUena — the  N^^  tenq^stuaus. 

Werhbr  and  Josephine  his  wife. 

Jos.  My  love,  be  calmer ! 

Wbr!  I  am  csdin. 

Jos.  To  me — 

Yes,  bat  not  to  thyself:  tby  pace  is  hurried^ 
And  no  one  walks  a  chamber  like  to  oimi 
With  steps  like  thine  when  his  heart  is  at  rest. 
Were  it  a  garden^  I  should  deein  diee  happy« 


10  WERNER.  ACT  1. 

And  stepping  with  the  bee  firom  flower  to  flowa ; 
But  here! 

Wee.  Tis  chiU ;  the  tapestry  lets  through 
The  wind  to  which  it  wares :  my  blood  is  frozen. 
Jos.  Ah,  no ! 

Web.  (tmUng.)  Why!  wooldst  thou  ha^e  it  so  ? 
Jos*  I  would 

Have  it  a  healthful  current. 

Web.  Let  it  flow 

Until  'tis  spilt  or  check'd — ^how  soon,  I  care  not. 
Jos.  And  am  I  nothing  in  thy  heart? 
Web.  All— all. 

Jos.  Then  canst  thou  wish  for  that  which  must 

break  mine  ? 
Web.  (approaching  her  skwfy.)  But  for  thee  I  had 
been — ^no  matter  what. 
But  much  of  good  and  eril ;  what  I  am. 
Thou  knowest ;  what  1  might  or  should  have  been. 
Thou  knowest  not :  but  still  I  love  thee,  nor 
Shall  aught  divide  us. 

[Werneb  walks  on  abruptly,  and  then  approaches 
Josephine. 

The  storm  of  the  night, 
Perhaps,  affects  me ;  I'm  a  thing  of  feelings. 


SC.  I.  WERKER.  11 

And  haVeof  late  been  sickly,  as,  alas! 
Thou  know'st  by  sufferings  more  than  mine,  my  love ! 
In  watching  me. 
Jos.  To  see  thee  well  is  much — 

To  see  thde  happy 

Web.  Where  hast  thou  seen  such  ? 

Let  me  be  wretched  with  the  rest ! 

Jos.  But  think 

How  many  in  thb  hour  of  tempest  shiver 
Beneath  the  biting  wind  and  heavy  rain. 
Whose  every  drop  bows  them  down  nearer  earthy 
Which  hath  no  chamber  for  them  save  beneath 
Her  surfiuse. 

Web.       And  that's  not  the  worst :  who  cares 
For  chambers?  rest  is  all.    The  vnretches  whom 
Thou  namest — ay,  the  vrind  howls  round  them,  and 
The  dull  and  dropping  rain  saps  in  their  bones 
The  creeping  marrow.    I  have  been  a  soldier, 
A  hunter,  and  a  trayeller,  and  am 
A  beggar,  and  should  know  the  thing  thou  talk'st  of. 

Jos.  And  art  thou  not  now  sheltered  from  them  all? 

Wbb.  Yes.    And  fiom  these  aloioe. 

Jos.  'And  that  is  something. 

Wbb.  True — ^to  a  peasant. 


12  WERNER.  ACT.  i. 

Jos.  Should  tlie  nobly  bom 

Be  thankle88  for  that  refuge  which  their  habits 
Of  early  delicacy  render  more 
Needfdl  than  to  the  peasant,  when  the  ebb 
Of  fortune  leayea  them  on  the  bImniIb  of  life  ? 

Wbr.  It  is  not  that»  thou  know'at  it  is  not ;  we 
Have  borne  aU  this.  111  not  say  patiently. 
Except  in  thee — but  we  have  borne  it. 

Jos.  WeU? 

Wbb.   Something  beyond  our  outward  suflferings 
(though 
These  were  enough  to  gnaw  into  our  souls) 
Hath  stung  me  oft,  and,  more  than  ever,  now. 
When,  but  for  this  untoward  sickness,  which 
Seized  me  up<A  this  desolate  frontier,  and 
Hath  wasted,  not  alone  my  strength,  but  means. 
And  leaves  us — no !  this  is  beyond  me ! — ^but 
For  this  I  had  been  happy — thou  been  happy— 
The  splendour  of  my  rank  sustained — ^my  name — 
My  fitther's  name---been  still  upheld;  and,  more 
Than  those**-^*— 

Jos.  (abnq^fy)*  My  son— our  son— our  Ulric, 
Been  clasped  again  in  these  long  empty  arms. 
And  all  a  mother's  hunger  satisfied. 


sc.  I.  WERNER.  13 

Twelve  years !  he  was  bat  eight  then :— beautiful 
He  was,  and  beautiful  he  must  be  now^ 
My  Ulric  i  my  adored ! 

Web.  I  have  been  full  oft 

The  chase  of  fortune ;  now  she  hath  overtaken 
My  spirit  where  it  cannot  turn  at  bay, — 
Sick,  poor,  and  lonely. 

Jos.  Lonely !  my  dear  husband  ? 

Wbb.  Or.  wcMTse — involving  all  I  love,  in  this 
Far  worse  than  solitude.    AUme,  I  had  died. 
And  all  been  over  in  a  nameless  grave. 

Jos.  And  I  had  not  outlived  thee ;  but  pray  take 
Comfort !  We  have  struggled  long;  and  they  who  strive 
With  fortune  win  or  weary  her  at  last. 
So  that  they  find  the  goal  or  cease  to  feel 
Farther.    Take  comfort, — ^we  shall  find  our  boy. 

Web.  We  were  in  sight  of  him,  of  every  thing 
Which  could  bring  compensation  for  past  sorrow — 
And  to  be  baffled  thus ! 

Jos.  We  are  not  baffled. 

Web.  Are  we  not  pennylesa  ? 

Jos.  *  We  ne'er  were  wealthy « 

Web.  But  I  was  bom  to  wealth,  and  rank,  and  power ; 
Enjoy'd  them,  loved  them,  and,  alas !  abused  them. 


14  WSaiCEB.  ACT  1 

And  forfeited  them  by  my  fidher's  wnth. 
In  my  o'er-ferrent  youth;  but  far  the  abuse 
Long  sofferingB  have  atoned.    My  Other's  death 
Left  the  path  open»  yet  not  without  snares. 
This  cold  and  creeping  kinsman,  who  so  Icaig 
Kept  his  eye  <m  me,  as  the  snake  upon 
The  flattering  bird,  hath  ere  this  time  outstept  me. 
Become  the  master  of  my  rights,  and  lord 
Of  that  which  lifts  him  up  to  princes  in 
Dominion  and  domain. 

Jos.  Who  knows  ?  our  son 

May  have  retom'd  back  to  his  grandsire,  and 
Even  now  uphold  thy  rights  for  thee? 

Weh.  Tis  hopeless.. 

Since  his  strange  disappearance  from  my  father's. 
Entailing,  as  it  were,  my  sins  upon 
Himself,  no  tidings  have  reveal'd  his  course. 
I  parted  with  him  to  his  grandsire,  on 
The  promise  that  his  anger  would  stop  short 
Of  the  third  generation;  but  Heaven  seems 
To  claim  her  stem  prerogative,  and  visit 
Upon  my  boy  his  father's  faults  and  follies. 

Job.  I  must  hope  better  still, — at  least  we  have  yet 
Baffled  the  long  pursuit  of  Stralenheim. 


sc.  I.  WERNER.  16 

Wer.  We  should  have  done,  bntfor  this  fatal  sicknesB, 
^More  fatal  than  a  mortal  malady » 
Because  it  takes  not  life,  but  life's  sole  solace : 
Even  now  I  fed  my  spirit  girt  about 
By  the  snares  of  this  avaricious  fiend ; — 
How  do  I  know  he  hath  not  track'd  us  here? 

Jos.  He  does  not  know  thy  person ;  and  his  spies. 
Who  so  long  watch'd  thee,  have  been  left  at  Hamburgh, 
Our  unexpected  journey,  and  this  change 
Of  name,  leaves  all  disvovery  iar  behind : 
None  hold  us  here  for  aught  save  what  we  seem. 

Wbr.  Save  what  we  seem!  save  what  we  are — sick 
beggars. 
Even  to  our  very  hopes. — Ha !  ha ! 

Jos.  Alas! 

That  bitter  laugh ! 

Wer.  Who  would  read  in  this  form 

The  high  soul  of  the  son  of  a  long  line  ? 
Who,  in  this  garb,  the  heir  of  princely  lands  ? 
'  Who,  in  this  sunken,  sickly  eye,  the  pride 
Of  rank  and  ancestry  7  in  this  worn  cheek. 
And  famine-hoUow'd  brow,  the  lord  of  halls. 
Which  daily  feast  a  thousand  vassals  ? 

Jos.  You 
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• 


Pondered  not  thus  upon  these  worldly  things^ 
My  Werner!  when  yon  deigned  to  choose  for  bride 
The  foreigii  danghter  of  a  wandering  exile. 

Wbr.  An  exile's  daughter  with  an  outcast  son 
Were  a  fit  marriage ;  but  I  still  had  hopes 
To  lift  thee  to  the  state  we  both  were  bom  for. 
Your  Cither's  house  was  noble,  though  decay'd ; 
And  worthy  by  its  birth  to  match  with  ours. 

Jos.  Your  fiither  did  notthink  so>  though  'twas  noble ; 
But  had  my  birth  been  all  my  claim  to  match 
With  thee,  I  should  havedeem'd  it  whai  it  is. 

Web.  And  what  is  that  in  thine  eyes  ? 

Jos.  All  which  it 

Has  done  in  our  behalf,-^nothing. 

Wer.  How, — ^nothing? 

Jos.  Or  worse ;  for  it  has  been  a  canker  in 
Thy  heart  firom  the  beginning :  but  for  this. 
We  had  not  felt  our  poverty,  but  as 
Millions  of  myriads  feel  it,  cheerfully ; 
But  for  these  phantoms  of  thy  feudal  fathers^ 
Thou  mights!  hare  eam'd  thy  bread,  as   thousands 

earn  it; 
Or,  if  that  seem  too  humble,  tried  by  commerce. 
Or  other  civic  means,  to  amend  thy  fortunes. 


sc.  1.  WERNER.  17 

Wbb.  (ironicatty).  And  been  an  Hanaeatic  burgher? 
Excellent ! 

Jos.  Whatever  thou  mightat  have  been,  to  me  thou  art 
What  no  state  high  or  low  can  ever  change^ 
My  heart's  first  choice ; — which  chose  thee,  knowing 

neither 
Thy  birth,  thy  hopes,  thy  pride;   nought,  save  thy 

sorrows: 
While  they  last,  let  me  comfort  or  divide  them ; 
When  they  end,  let  mine  end  with  them,  or  thee ! 

Wer.  My  betteif  angel !  such  I  have  ever  found  thee ; 
This  rashness,  or  this  weakness  of  my  temper. 
Ne'er  raised  a  thought  to  injure  thee  or  thine. 
Thou  didst  not  mar  my  fortunes :  my  own  nature 
In  youth  was  such  as  to  unmake  an  empire. 
Had  such  been  my  inheritance ;  but  now, 
Chasten'd,  subdued,  out-worn,  and  taught  to  know 
Myself, — ^to  lose  this  for  our  son  and  thee ! 
Trust  me,  when,  in  my  two-and-twentieth  spring 
My  father  barr'd  me  firom  my  fiither's  house. 
The  last  sole  scion  of  a  thousand  sires, 
(For  I  was  then  the  last)  it  hurt  me  less 
Than  to  behold  my  boy  and  my  boy's  mother 
Excluded  in  their  innocence  from  what 

VOL.  XI.  c 
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My  feults  deserved  exclasion ;  although  then 
My  passions  were  all  living  serpents,  and 
Twined  like  the  gorgon's  roand  me. 

[A  hud  knocking  is  heard. 
Jos.  Hark ! 

Wer.  a  knocking ! 

Jos.  Who  can  it  be  at  this  lone  hour?    We  have 
Few  visitors. 

Web.        And  poverty  hath  none. 
Save  those  who  come  to  make  it  poorer  still. 
Well,  I  am  prepared. 

[Wbrneb  puts  Am  hand  into  his  bosom,  as  if  to 
search  for  some  weapon. 
Jos.  Oh !  do  not  look  so.    I 

Will  to  the  door,  it  cannot  be  of  import 
In  this  lone  spot  of  wintry  desolation — 
The  very  desart  saves  man  from  mankind. 

[She  goes  to  the  door. 

Enier  InENSTEiif* 

Iden.  a  fair  goodev^iiog  to  my  fairer  hoatess 
And  worthy what'a  your  name,  my  friend  7 

Web.  Are  you 

Not  afraid  to  demimd  it? 


sc.  I.  WERNER.  19 

Ii>BN.  Not  afraid? 

Egad !  I  am  afraid.    Yon  look  as  if 
I  ask'd  for  something  better  than  your  name» 
By  the  face  you  put  on  it. 

Wbr.  Better,  sir ! 

Idbn.  Better  or  worse,  like  matrimony,  what 
Shall  I  say  more  ?    You  have  been  a  guest  this  month 
H«re  in  the  prince's  palace — (to  be  sure. 
His  highness  had  resigned  it  to  the  ghosts 
And  rats  these  twelve  years — ^but  'tis  stiU  a  palace) — 
I  say  you  have  been  our  lodger,  and  as  yet 
We  do  not  know  your  name. 

Wbr.  My  name  is  Werner. 

I  DEN.  A  goodly  name,  a  very  worthy  name 
As  e'er  was  gilt  upon  a  trader's  board ; 
I  have  a  cousin  in  the  lazaretto 
Of  Hamburgh,  who  has  got  a  wife  who  bore 
The  same*    He  is  an  officer  of  trust, 
Su^eon's  assistant  (hoping  to  be  suigeon)> 
And  has  done  miracles  i'  the  way  of  business. 
Peiiiaps  you  are  related  to  my  relative? 

Wbr.  To  yours? 

Jos.  Oh,  yes ;  we  are,  but  distantly. 


20  WERNER.  ACT  I. 

Cannot  you  humour  the  dull  gossip  till  [Aside  to  Web. 
We  learn  his  purpose  ? 

I D  E  N .  Well,  I'm  glad  of  that ; 

( thought  so  all  along,  such  natural  yearnings 
Play'd  round  my  heart — ^blood  is  not  water,  cousin ; 
And  so  let's  have  some  wine,  and  drink  unto 
Our  better  acquaintance :  relatives  should  be 
Friends. 

Wbb.  You  appear  to  have  drank  enough  already. 
And  if  you  had  not,  Pve  no  wine  to  offer. 
Else  it  were  yours ;  but  this  you  know,  or  should  know : 
You  see  I  am  poor,  and  sick,  and  will  not  see 
That  I  would  be  alone ;  but  to  your  business ! 
What  brings  you  here  ? 

I  n  E  N .  Why,  what  should  bring  me  here  ? 

Wbr.  I  know  not,  though  I  think  that  I  could  guess 
That  which  will  send  you  hence. 

Jos.  (aside).  Patience,  dear  Werner ! 

In  EN.  You  don't  know  what  has  happen'd,  then? 

Jos.  How  should  we  ? 

I  DEN.  The  river  has  o'erflowed. 

Jo  8 .  Alas !  we  have  known 

That  to  our  sorrow,  for  these  five  days ;  since 
It  keeps  us  here. 
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Idbn.  But  what  you  don't  know  is, 

Hiat  a  great  personage,  who  fiun  wonld  cross 
Against  the  stream  and  three  postillions'  wishes. 
Is  drown'd  below  the  foird,  with  five  post-4iones, 
A  monkey,  and  a  mastiff,  and  a  vaiet. 

Jos.  Poor  creatures !  are  you  sure  ? 

Iden.  Yes,  of  the  monkey. 

And  the  Talet,  and  the  cattle ;  but  as  yet 
We  know  not  if  his  excellency's  dead 
Or  no ;  yoor  noblemen  are  hard  to  drown. 
As  it  is  fit  that  men  in  office  should  be ; 
But,  what  is  certain  is,  that  he  has  swallow'd 
Enough  of  the  Oder  to  haire  burst  two  peasants ; 
And  now  a  Saxon  and  Hungarian  tntyeller. 
Who,  at  their  proper  peril,  snatch'd  him  fiom 
The  whirling  river,  have  sent  on  to  crave 
A  lodging,  or  a  grave,  according  as 
It  may  turn  out  with  the  live  or  dead  body. 

Jos.  And  where  will  you  receive  him?  here,  I  hope. 
If  we  can  be  of  service — say  the  word. 

Idbn.  Here?  no;  but  in  the  prince's  own  apartment. 
As  fits  a  noble  guest : — 'tis  damp,  no  doubt. 
Not  having  been  inhabited  these  twelve  years ; 
But  then  he  comes  from  a  much  damper  place. 
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So  scarcely  will  catch  cold  m%  if  he  be 

sun  liable  to  cold — and  if  not,  why 

He'll  be  worse  lodged  to-morrow :  nevertheless^ 

I  have  order'd  fire  and  all  appliances 

To  be  got  ready  for  the  worst — ^that  is. 

In  case  he  should  survive. 

Jos.  Poor  gentleman ! 

I  hope  he  will  with  all  my  heart. 

Wer.  InCendant, 

Have  you  not  leam'd  his  name  ?   My  Josephine, 

lAside  to  his  wife. 
Retire,  111  sift  this  fool.  [Exit  Josephine. 

Iden.  His  name  ?  oh  Lord ! 

Who  knows  if  he  hath  now  a  name  or  no ; 
Tis  time  enough  to  ask  it  when  he's  able 
To  give  an  answer,  or  if  not,  to  put 
His  heir's  upon  his  epitaph.    Methought 
Just  now  you  chid  me  for  demanding  names  ? 

Web.  True,  true,  I  did  so ;  you  say  well  and  wisely. 

Enter  Gabor. 

Gab.  If  I  intrude,  I  crave 

In  EN.  Oh,  no  intrusion ! 

This  is  the  palace ;  this  a  stranger  like 
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Toonelf;  I  pny  you  nnike  yomclf  at 

But  whereas  his  exoeHoKT,  ^m1  ham  fries  he  ? 

Gab.  Wedy  and  wcarilj,  boi  o«t  of  pofl  ; 
He  paused  to  change  his  gannentB  in  a  cottage 
(Where  I  doflTd  nine  ibrlhcae,  Md  came  on  hither) 
And  has  ahnost  recovered  from  his  drenching. 
He  will  be  here  anon. 

InEN.  What  ho,  there !  bnstle ! 

Withoot  there,  Herman,  Weilbnig,  Peter,  Ccmnd! 

\Gt9Ci  iRrccfnMB  lo  nj^iffuf  jumnCi  wko 
A  nobknian  sleeps  here  to-nig^it — see  that 
AH  is  in  mder  in  the  damask  fhamhfr — 
Keep  np  the  store — ^I  will  myself  to  the  ceDar — 
And  Madame  Idenstein  (my  consort,  stranger,) 
Shall  famish  forth  the  bed-apparel;  for 
To  say  the  tnith,  they  are  marrelloos  scant  of  tli 
Within  the  palace  precincts,  since  his  highness 
Lefl  it  some  dosen  yean  ago.    And  then 
His  excellency  will  sop,  doubtless  ? 

Gab.  Faith ! 

I  cannot  td ;  but  I  shonM  think  the  pillow 
Woold  please  him  better  than  the  table  after 
EUs  soaking  in  your  rirer :  bnt  for  fear 
Your  viands  sboold  be  thrown  awav,  I  mean 
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To  sup  myself,  and  have  a  frifend  without 
Who  will  do  honour  to  your  good  cheer  with 
A  traveller's  appetite. 

Iden.  But  are  you  sure 

His  excellency— —but  his  name,  what  is  it? 

Gab.  I  do  not  know. 

iDENi  And  yet  you  saved  his  life. 

Gab    I  help'd  my  friend  to  do  so. 

I  DEN.  Well,  that's  strange. 

To  save  a  man's  life  whom  you  do  not  know. 

Gab.  Not  so ;  for  there  are  some  I  know  so  well, 
I  scarce  should  give  myself  the  trouble. 

Idbk.  Pray, 

Good  friend,  and  who  may  you  be  ? 

Gab.  By  my  family, 

Hungarian. 

I  DEN.    Which  is  caird  ? 

Gab.  It  matters  little. 

Iden.  (aside).  I  think  that  all  the  world  are  grown 
anonymous. 
Since  no  one  cares  to  tell  me  what  he's  called ! 
Pray,  has  his  excellency  a  large  suite  ? 

Gab.  Sufficient. 

Iden.  How  many? 
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OikB.  I^id  not  count  them. 

We  came  up  by  mere  accident,  and  just 
In  time  to  drag  him  through  his  carriage  window. 

Iden.  Well,  what  would  I  give  to  save  a  great  man ! 
No  doubt  youll  have  a  swingeing  sum  as  recompense. 
Oab.  Perhaps. 

Iden.  Now,  how  much  do  you  reckon  on? 

Gab.  I  have  not  yet  put  up  myself  to  sale : 
In  the  mean  time,  my  best  reward  would  be 
A  glass  of  your  Hockcheimer,  a  green  glass. 
Wreathed  with  rich  grapes  and  Bacchanal  devices, 
O'erflowing  with  the  oldest  of  your  vintage ; 
For  which  I  promise  you,  in  case  you  e'er 
Run  hazard  of  being  drown'd  (although  I  own 
It  seems,  of  all  deaths,  the  least  likely  for  you) 
rU  pull  you  out  for  nothing.    Quick,  my  friend. 
And  think,  for  every  bumper  I  shall  quaff, 
A  wave  the  less  may  roll  above  your  head. 

Iden.  (aside).  I  don't  much  like  this  fellow— close 
and  dry 
He  seems,  two  things  which  suit  me  not ;  however. 
Wine  he  shall  have ;  if  that  unlocks  him  not, 
I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  curiosity.      [Exit  Iden. 
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GAB.(loWBRiiBm).  This  nrnta- of  the  ceremonies  is 
The  intendant  of  the  palace,  I  presome ; 
Tis  a  fine  bailding,  bat  decayed* 

Web.  The  apartment 

Designed  for  him  you  rescned  wiU  be  found 
In  fitter  order  for  a  sickly  guest. 

Gab.  I  wonder  then  you  occupied  it  not. 
For  you  seem  delicate  in  health. 

Web.  (qmckfy).  Sir! 

Gab.  "  Pray 

Excuse  me :  haye  I  said  aught  to  offend  you  T 

Web.  Nothing :  but  we  are  strangers  to  each  other. 

Gab.  And  that's  the  reason  I  would  have  us  less  so: 
I  thought  our  bustling  guest  without  had  said 
You  were  a  chance  and  passing  guests  the  counterpart 
Of  me  and  my  companions. 

Web.  Very  true. 

Gab.  Then,  as  we  never  met  before,  and  never. 
It  may  be,  may  again  encounter,  why, 
I  thought  to  cheer  up  this  old  dungeon  here 
(At  least  to  me)  by  asking  you  to  share 
The  fare  of  my  companiofis  and  myself. 
Wbb.  Pray,  pardon  me ;  my  health 
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• 

Gab.  Eyeo  as  yoa  please. 

I  have  been  a  soldier,  and  peiliaps  am  biaal 
In  bearing. 

Wnn.    I  have  also  senred,  and  can 
Reqoite  a  soldier's  greeting. 

Gab.  In  what  sendee  ? 

The  Impmal? 

Web.  (quickfy,  amd  ikm  imiemfiwg  kmtetf.)  I  com- 


I  senred ;  bnt  it  is  many  years  ago. 

When  first  Bohemia  raised  her  banner  'gainst 

The  Austrian. 

Gab.  Well,  that's  over  now,  and  peace 

Has  tam'd  some  thousand  gallant  hearts  adrift- 
To  live  as  they  best  may;  and,  to  say  truth. 
Some  take  the  shortest. 

Wer.  What  is  that? 

Gab.  Whate'er 

They  lay  their  hands  on.    All  Silesia  and 
Lusatia's  woods  are  tenanted  by  bands 
Of  the  late  troops,  who  levy  on  the  country 
Their  maintenance :  the  Chatelains  must  keep 
Their  castle  walls — ^beyond  them  'tis  but  doubtful 
Trayel  for  your  rich  count  or  full-blown  baron. 
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My  comfort  is  that,  wander  where  I  may, 
I've  little  left  to  lose  now. 

Wbb.  And  I — ^nothing. 

Gab.  That's  harder  still.  You  say  youwefe  a  soldier. 

Wbr.  I  was. 

Gab.  You  look  one  still.    All  soldiers  are 

Or  should  be  comrades,  even  though  enemies. 
Our  swords  when  drawn  must  cross,  our  engines  aim 
(While  leveird)  at  each  other's  hearts ;  but  when 
A  truce,  a  peace,  or  what  you  will,  remits 
The  steel  into  its  scabbard,  and  lets  sleep 
The  spark  which  lights  the  matchlock,  we  are  brethren. 
You  are  poor  and  sickly — I  am  not  rich  but  healthy ; 
I  want  for  nothing  which  I  cannot  want ; 
You  seem  devoid  of  this — wilt  share  it  ? 

[Gabob  pulb  out  his  pur$e. 

Web.  Who 

Told  you  I  was  a  beggar? 

Gab.  You  yourself 

In  saying  you  were  a  soldier  during  peace-time. 
«     Wbb.  (looking  at  kimwithsuspician).  Youknowmenot? 

Gab.  I  know  no  man,  not  even 

Myself:  how  should  I  then  know  one  I  ne'er 
Beheld  till  half  an  hour  since  ? 
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Wbb.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Your  offer's  noble  were  it  to  a  friend. 
And  not  unkind  as  to  an  unknown  stranger^ 
Though  scarcely  prudent ;  but  no  less  I  thank  you. 
I  am  a  beggar  in  all  save  his  trade. 
And  when  I  beg  of  any  one  it  shall  be 
Of  him  who  was  the  first  to  offer  what 
Few  can  obtain  by  asking.    Pardon  me.    [£ri/  Wer. 

Gab.  (so/tfs).  A  goodly  fellow  by  his  looks,  though 
worn. 
As  most  good  fellows  are,  by  pain  or  pleasure. 
Which  tear  life  out  of  us  before  our  time  : 
I  scarce  know  which  most  quickly ;  but  he  seems 
To  have  seen  better  days,  as  who  has  not 
Who  has  seen  yesterday  ? — But  here  approaches 
Our  sage  intendant,  with  the  wine ;  however. 
For  the  cup's  sake,  I'll  bear  the  cup-bearer. 

Enter  Idenstein. 

Idbn.  'Tishere!  the  supernaculum!  twenty  years 
Of  age,  if  'tis  a  day. 

Gab.  Which  epoch  makes 

Young  women  and  old  wine,  and  'tis  great  pity 
Of  two  such  excellent  things,  increase  of  years. 
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Which  atill  improves  the  one,  should  spoil  the  other. 
Fill  full — ^Here's  to  our  hostess — ^your  fair  wife. 

[^Takes  the  glat$, 

Idbn.  Fair! — Well,  I  trust  your  taste  inwine  is  equal 
To  that  you  show  for  beauty;  but  I  pledge  you 
Nevertheless. 

Gab.  Is  not  the  lovely  woman 

I  met  in  the  adjacent  hall,  who,  with 
An  air,  and  port,  and  eye,  which  would  have  better 
Beseem'd  this  palace  in  its  brightest  days, 
(Though  in  a  garb  adapted  to  its  present 
Abandonment)  retum'd  my  salutation — 
Is  not  the  same  your  spouse  ? 

Iden.  I  would  she  were ! 

But  you*re  mistaken^-that's  the  stranger's  wife. 

Gab.  And  by  her  aspect  she  might  be  a  prince's : 
Though  time  hath  touch'd  her  too,  she  still  retains 
Much  beauty,  and  more  majesty. 

loEN.  And  that 

Is  more  than  I  can  say  for  Madame  Idenstein, 
At  least  in  beauty :  as  for  majesty. 
She  has  some  of  its  properties  which  might 
Be  spared — ^but  never  mind ! 

Gab.  I  don't.    But  who 
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May  be  this  gtnmger?    He  too  hath  a  bearing 
Aboye  his  outward  fortones. 

Iden.  There  I  differ. 

He's  poor  as  Job,  and  not  so  patient;  but 
Who  he  may  be,  or  what,  or  aught  of  hiai. 
Except  his  name  (and  thai  I  only  leain'd 
To-night)  I  know  not. 

Gab.  But  how  came  he  here  ? 

Iden.  In  a  most  miserable  old  caleche. 
About  a  mcmth  since,  and  immediately 
Fell  sick,  almost  to  death.    He  should  hawm  died. 

Gab.  Tender  and  true ! — ^but  why? 

Iden.  Why,  what  is  life 

Without  a  living?    He  has  not  a  stiyer. 

Gab.  la  that  case,  I  much  wonder  that  a  person 
Of  your  apptfent  prudence  should  admit 
Guests  so  forlorn  into  this  noble  mansion. 

Iden.  That's  true;  but  pity,  as  you  know,  dbet  make 
One's  heart  conuait  these  fdlies ;  and  besides. 
They  had  some  valuables  left  at  that  time» 
Which  paid  their  way  up  to  the  present  hour. 
And  so  I  diought  they  might  as  well  be  lodged 
Here  as  at  the  small  tavern,  and  I  gave  them 
The  run  of  some  of  the  oldest  palace  rooms. 
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They  served  to  air  them,  at  the  least  as  long 
As  they  could  pay  for  fire  wood. 

Gab.  Poor  souls! 

loBN.  Ay» 

Exceeding  poor. 

Gab.  And  yet  unused  to  porerty. 

If  I  mistake  not.    Whither  were  they  going  ? 

Idbn.  Oh !  Heaven  knows  where,  unless  to  heaven 
itself. 
Some  days  ago  that  look'd  the  likeliest  journey 
For  Werner. 

Gab.        Werner!  I  have  heard  the  name. 
But  it  may  be  a  feign'd  one. 

Iden.  like  enough ! 

But  hark !  a  noise  of  wheels  and  voices,  and 
A  blaze  of  torches  from  without.    As  sure 
As  destiny,  his  excellency's  come. 
I  must  be  at  my  post :  will  you  not  join  me. 
To  help  him  from  his  carriage,  and  present 
Your  humble  duty  at  the  door? 

Gab.  I  dra^d  him 

From  out  that  carriage  when  he  would  have  given 
His  barony  or  county  to  repel 
The  rushing  river  from  his  gui^ling  throat. 
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He  has  valetB  now  enou^ :  they  stood  iloof  then. 
Shaking  their  dripping  ears  upon  the  ahcwe. 
All  roaring,  **  Help !"  bat  offering  none ;  and  as 
For  thij^  (as  yon  call  it)  I  did  mine  them. 
Now  do  yours.    Hence,  and  bow  and  crii^  him  here! 
Idem,  /cringe! — but  I  shall  lose  the  opportunity — 
Plague  take  it!  hell  be  here,  and  I  no#  tkert! 

[Exit  Idbmstein,  kasiify. 

Re-enter  Werner. 

Wbe.  (to  kim$ey.)   I  heard  a  noise  of  wheels  and 
voices.    How 
All  sounds  now  jar  me ! 

Still  here  I    Is  he  not  [Percehmg  Gabob. 

A  spy  of  my  pursuer's  ?    His  frank  offer. 
So  suddenly,  and  to  a  stranger,  wore 
The  aspect  of  a  secret  enemy ; 
For  friends  are  slow  at  such. 

6ab.  Sir,  you  seem  rapt. 

And  yet  the  time  is  not  akin  to  thought. 
These  old  walls  will  be  noisy  soon.    The  baron. 
Or  count  (or  whatsoe'er  this  half-drown'd  noble 
May  be)  for  whom  this  deaolate  village,  and 
Its  lone  inhabitants,  show  more  respect 
Than  did  the  elements,  is  come. 
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luEV.  (wiihout.)  This  way — 

This  way,  your  excellency : — ^have  a  care. 
The  staircase  is  a  little  gloomy,  and 
Somewhat  decay'd ;  but  if  we  had  expected 
So  high  a  guest — ^pray  take  my  arm,  my  lord ! 

Enter  Stbalbnhbim,  Idbnstein,  and  Attendants, 
partly  his  own,  and  partly  retainers  of  the  domain 
of  which  Iden  STEIN  is  Intendant. 

Stkal.  I'll  rest  me  here  a  moment. 

Iden.  (to  the  servants).  Ho !  a  chair ! 

Instantly,  knaves !  [Stbalenhbim  sits  down. 

Web.  (aside).    Tis  he ! 

Steal.  I'm  better  now. 

Who  are  these  strangers  ? 

Iden.  Please  you,  my  good  lord. 

One  says  he  is  no  stranger. 

Web.  (ahud  and  hastily).  Who  says  that? 

llhof  look  at  him  with  stnrprise. 

Iden.  Why,  no  one  spoke  of  you,  or  toyoul-^Ymt' 
Here's  one  his  excellency  may  be  pleased 
To  recognise.  IPmtUing  to  Oabob. 

Gab.         I  seek  not  to  disturb 
His  noble  memory. 

Stb  a  l.  I  apprehend 
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This  is  one  of  the  strangers  to  whose  aid 
I  owe  my  rescue.    Is  not  that  the  other  ? 

[PainHng  to  Wbbneb. 
My  state  when  I  was  succour'd  must  excuse 
My  uncertainty  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

Ibbn.  He ! — ^no,  my  lord !  he  rather  wants  for  rescue 
Than  can  afford  it    'Tis  a  poor  sick  man, 
Travel-tiredy  and  lately  risen  from  a  bed 
From  whence  he  never  dream'd  to  rise. 

Stbal*  Methought 

That  there  were  two. 

Gab.  There  were,  in  company; 

But,  in  the  service  rendered  to  your  lordship, 
I  needs  must  say  but  one,  and  he  is  absent. 
The  chief  part  of  whatever  aid  was  rendered 
Was  his:  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  first. 
My  will  was  not  inferior,  but  his  strength 
And  youth  outstripped  me ;  therefore  do  not  waste 
Your  thanks  on  me.    I  was  but  a  glad  second 
Unto  a  nobler  principal. 

Stbal.  Where  is  he  ? 

An  Attbn.  My  lord,  he  tarried  in  the  cottage,  where 
Your  excellency  rested  for  an  hour. 
And  said  he  would  be  here  to-morrow. 

Stbal.  Till 
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That  hour  anriyes,  I  can  but  offer  thanks. 
And  then 

Gab.  I  seek  no  more,  and  scarce  deserve 

So  much.    My  comrade  may  speak  for  himself. 

Steal,  (^fixing  Ais  eyes  vpon  Wernbb,  then  aside). 
It  cannot  be !  and  yet  he  must  be  look'd  to. 
Tis  twenty  years  since  I  beheld  him  with 
These  eyes ;  and,  though  my  agents  still  have  kept 
Theirs  on  him,  policy  has  held  aloof 
My  own  from  his,  not  to  alarm  him  into 
Suspicion  of  my  plan.    Why  did  I  leave 
At  Hamburgh  those  who  would  have  made  assurance 
If  this  be  he  or  no  ?     I  thought,  ere  now. 
To  have  been  lord  of  Siegendorf,  and  parted 
In  haste,  though  even  the  elements  appear 
To  fight  against  me,  and  this  sudden  flood 

May  keep  me  prisoner  here  till 

{He pauses,  and  looks  at  Wernek  ;  then  renames. 

This  man  must 
Be  watch'd.    If  it  is  he,  he  is  so  changed. 
His  father,  rising  from  his  grave  again. 
Would  pass  him  by  unknown.    I  must  be  wary^ 
An  error  would  spoil  all. 

InsN.  Your  lordship  seems 

live.    Will  it  not  please  you  to  pass  on  7 
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Stral.  Tis  past  fatigue  which  gives  my  weigh 'd- 
down  spirit 
An  outward  show  of  thought.    I  will  to  rest. 

Ibbn.  The  prince's  chamber  is  prepared,  with  all 
The  very  furniture  the  prince  used  when 
Last  here,  in  its  full  splendour. 

(Aside),  Somewhat  tattePd, 
And  deyilish  damp,  but  fine  enough  by  torch-light; 
And  that's  enough  for  your  right  noble  blood 
Of  twenty  quarterings  upon  a  hatchment; 
So  let  their  bearer  sleep  'neath  something  like  one 
Now,  as  he  one  day  will  for  ever  lie. 

Stral.  (rising  and  turning  to  Oabor).  Good  night, 
good  people !  Sir,  I  trust  to-morrow 
Will  find  me  apter  to  requite  your  service. 
In  the  meantime,  I  crave  your  company 
A  moment  in  my  chamber. 

Oab.  I  attend  you. 

Stral.     (after    a   few    stqfs,  pama,    and   calb 
Werner).  Friend! 
'  Wer.  Sir! 

InEN.  Sir!  Lord— oh  Lord!  Why  don't  you  say 
His  lordship,  or  his  excellency  ?    Pray 
My  lord,  excuse  this  poor  man's  want  of  breeding : 
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He  bftdi  Dol  been  accsstoaied  to  admissHMi 
To  such  a  presence. 

Stkal.  (to  Idexsteix).  Peace,  inteiidaiit ! 

Idbn.  Oh ! 

I  am  dmiib. 

Stbal.  (to  WkexekV  Have  yoa  been  long  here  ? 

Wan.    long? 

SraAL.  I  soviet 

An  answo*,  not  an  echo. 

Wee.  Ton  may  seek 
Both  firom  the  walls.    1  am  not  used  to  answer 
Those  whom  I  know  not. 

Stral.  Indeed!  Nevertheless, 

You  might  reply  with  conitaey,  to  what 
Is  asked  in  kindness. 

Wee.  When  I  know  it  snch, 

I  will  requite — that  is,  repfy — in  wnwMw. 

Steal.  The  intendant  said,  jou  had  been  detained 
by  sickness — 
If  I  could  aid  you — journeying  the  same  way? 

Wee.  (quicJtfy),  I  am  not  journeying  the  same  way  ! 

Steal.  How  know  ye 

That,  e'er  vou  know  mv  route  ? 

Web.  Because  there  is 
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Bat  one  way  that  the  rich  and  poor  most  tiead 
Together.    Yon  diverged  from  that  dread  path 
Some  honra  ago,  and  I  some  days :  hencefivth 
Our  roads  must  lie  asonder,  though  they  tend 
AH  to  one  home. 

Stral.  Your  hingnage  is  abore 

Your  station. 

Wbr.  (biiierfy).  Is  it? 

Stkal.  Or,  at  least,  beyond 

Yoor  garb. 

Wsa.  Tis.  well  thai  it  is  not  beneath  it. 
As  sometimes  happens  to  the  better  clad. 
Bat,  in  a  word,  what  would  you  with  me  ? 

Steal.  ($Unikd).  1? 

Wbr.  Yes — yon !    Yoa  know  me  not,  and  question 
me. 
And  wonder  that  I  answer  not — not  knowing 
My  Inquisitor.    Explain  what  you  would  have. 
And  then  111  satisfy  yourself,  or  me  ? 

Stral.  I  knew  not  that  you  had  reasons  for  resenri*. 

Wer.  Many  have  such : — Have  you  none  ? 

Stral.  None  which  can 

Interest  a  mere  stranger. 

Wee.  Then  forgive 


/ 
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The  same  unknown  and  humble  stranger,  if 

He  wishes  to  remain  so  to  the  man 

Who  can  have  nought  in  common  with  him. 

Stbal.  Sir, 

I  will  not  balk  your  humour,  though  untoward  : 
I  only  meant  you  service — but  good  night ! 
Intendant,  show  the  way !   (to  Gabor).  Sir,  you  will 
with  me? 

[Exmrni  SnAh^NUKiu  md atiendimis :  Idbnstbin 

and  Qabcbl, 
Web.  (solus).  Tis  he !  I  am  taken  in  the  toils.  Before 

I  quitted  Hamburgh,  Oiulio,  his  late  steward. 

Informed  me  that  he  had  obtained  an  order 

From  Brandenburgh's  elector,  for  the  arrest 

Of  Ejruitsner  (such  the  name  I  then  bore)  when 

I  came  upon  the  frontier ;  the  free  city 

Alone  preserved  my  freedom — till  I  left 

Its  walls-'fool  that  I  was  to  quit  them !    But 

I  deem'd  this  humble  garb,  and  route  obscure^ 

Had  baffled  the  slow  hounds  in  their  pursuit. 

What's  to  be  done  ?    He  knows  me  not  by  person ; 

Nor  could  aught,  save  the  eye  of  i4>prehension. 

Have  recognised  Mm,  after  twenty  years. 

We  met  so  rarely  and  so  coldly  in 
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Oar  youth.    But  those  about  him !    Now  I  caa 
Divine  the  frankness  of  the  Hungarian,  who 
No  donbt  is  a  mere  tool  and  spy  of  Stralenheim's, 
To  sound  and  to  secure  me.    Without  meana! 
Sick»  poor — ^begirt  too  with  the  flooding  riyers. 
Impassable  even  to  the  wealthy,  with 
All  the  appliances  which  purchase  modes 
Of  overpowering  peril  with  men's  lives, — 
How  can  I  hope !    An  hour  ago  methought 
My  state  beyond  despair ;  and  now,  'tis  such. 
The  past  seems  paradise.    Another  day. 
And  I'm  detected,-H>n  the  very  eve 
Of  honours,  rights,  and  my  inheritance. 
When  a  few  drops  of  gold  might  save  me  stiU 
In  favouring  an  escape. 

Enter  Ibbnstbin  and  Fritz,  in  amveruUion. 

Fritz.  Immediately. 

Idem.  I  tell  you,  'tis  impossible. 

Fritz.  It  must 

Be  tried,  however;  and  if  one  express 
Fail,  you  must  send  on  others,  till  the  answer 
Arrives  from  Frankfort,  from  the  commandant. 

Iden.  I  will  do  what  I  can. 
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Fritz.  And  recollect 

To  spare  no  trouble ;  yon  will  be  repaid 
Tenfold. 

Idbn.  The  baron  ia  retired  to  teat? 

Fritz.  He  hath  thrown  hinnelf  into  an  eaay  chair 
Beside  the  fire,  and  slumbers ;  and  has  ordered 
He  may  not  be  disturbed  until  eler^i. 
When  he  will  take  himself  to  bed. 

Idbn.  Before 

An  hour  is  past  I'll  do  my  best  to  serve  him. 

Fritz.  Remember!  [£rt^  Fritz. 

Idrn.  The  deyil  take  these  great  men !  they 

Think  all  things  made  for  them.    Now  here  must  I 
Rouse  up  some  half  a  dozen  shirering  vassals 
From  their  scant  pallets,  and,  at  peril  of 
Their  lives,  despatch  them  o'er  the  river  towards 
Frankfort.    Methinks  the  baron's  own  escperience 
Some  hours  ago  might  teach  him  fellow-feeling : 
But  no,  "  it  mtts^,"  and  there's  an  end«    How  now  ? 
Are  you  there.  Mynheer  Werner  ? 

Wer.  You  have  left 

Your  noble  guest  right  quickly. 

I  DEN.  Yes — he's  dozing. 

And  seems  to  like  that  none  should  sleep  besides. 
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Here  is  a  packet  for  the 
or  Frankfort,  at  all  risks  and  all 
Bat  I  most  not  lose  tbne :  Good  niglit!    [£hir  I»E3f. 
Wbr.  ''ToFrankfiKtr 

So,  so,  it  thickens !    Ay,  "  the  coannndaBt.'' 
This  tallies  weU  with  all  the  prior  steps 
Of  this  cool  calculating  fiend,  iriio  walks 
Between  me  and  my  fiither^s  hoose.    Ko  doobt 
He  writes  fi>r  a  detachment  to  <90Bvey  me 
Into  some  secret  fortress. — Sooner  than 


[WsnHEa  loob  arotmd,  amd  mwirkn  ap  «  kmije 
fytMg  on  «  t4Me  m  a  rutn. 
Now  I  ammasterofmysdf  at  least. 
Hark,— footsteps !    How  do  I  know  that  Stialenhesm 
WiU  wait  for  eren  the  show  of  that  anthority 
Which  is  to  orershadow  nsnrpation  ? 
That  he  sospects  me's  certain.     I'm  alone ; 
He  with  a  nomeroos  train.    I  weak ;  he  strong 
In  goid^  in  nnmbers,  rank,  anthority. 
I  nameless,  or  involring  in  my  name 
Destniction,  till  I  reach  my  own  domain ; 
He  fiill-blown  with  his  titles,  which  impose 
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Still  further  on  these  obscure  petty  burghers 

Than  they  could  do  elsewhere.    Hark !  nearer  still  I 

I'll  to  the  secret  passage*  which  conununicates 

With  the ^No !  all  is  silent — 'twas  my  fancy ! — . 

Still  as  the  breathless  interval  between 

The  flash  and  thunder : — I  must  hush  my  soul 

Amidst  its  perils.    Yet  I  will  retire. 

To  see  if  still  be  unexplored  the  passage 

I  wot  of:  it  will  senre  me  as  a  den 

Of  secrecy  for  some  hours,  at  the  worst. 

[Wbbnbb  draws  a  patmel,  and  exit,  domg  ii 
4yttT  hifn» 

Enter  Oabor  and  Josbphinb. 

Gab.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

Jos.  Here,  I  thought :  I  left  him 

Not  long  since  in  his  chamber.    But  these  rooms 
Have  many  outlets,  and  he  may  be  gone 
To  accompany  the  intendant. 

Gab.  Baron  Stralenheim 

Put  many  questions  to  the  intendant  on 
The  subject  of  your  lord,  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  have  my  doubts  if  he  means  well. 
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Jos.  Aki ! 

What  can  there  be  in  oomnoii  with  the  piovd 
And  wealthy  banm  and  the  nnknown  Wf^*^'^ 
Gab.  That  yon  know  beat. 
Jos.  Or,  if  it 

C<Mne  yon  to  stir  yoorsdf  in  his  behalf, 
Rathn*  than  that  of  him  whose  life  yon  sa:fed? 
Gab*  I  hdp'd  to  save  him,  as  in  peril;  b«t 
I  did  not  pledge  myself  to  serre  him  in 
OpfunessicMi.    I  know  well  these  noUes,  and 
Their  thoosand  modes  of  trampling  on  the  poor. 
I  hsTe  prored  them ;  and  my  spiiit  boils  np  when 
I  find  them  practising  against  the  weak: — 
This  is  my  only  motiTO. 

Jos.  It  would  be     • 

Not  easy  to  persuade  mj  consort  of 
Tour  good  intentions. 

Gab.  Is  he  so  suspidons  ? 

Jos.  He  was  not  once;  but  time  and  troubles  hsYe 
Made  him  what  you  beheld. 

Gab.  Tm  sony  ibr  it. 

Suspicion  is  a  heavy  armour,  and 
With  its  own  weight  inq^edes  more  than  protects. 
Cioodni^t!    I  trust  to  meet  with  him  at  daybreak. 

[Exii  Gabob. 
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Re-mter  Idbnstein  amd  9ome  PeaumU.    Josephine 

retires  ip  ike  Hall. 

First  Peasant.  Bot  if  Vm  drown'd  ? 

Idsn.  Why,  yoa  will  be  well  paid  for't. 
And  haye  risk'd  more  than  drowning  for  as  much, 
I  doubt  not. 

Second  Peasant.  Bat  our  wires  and  families? 

Idsn.  Cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are,  and  may 
Be  better. 

Third  Peasant.  I  have  neither,  and  will  Tentnre. 

Iden.  That's  right.    A  gallant  caile,  and  fit  to  be 
A  soldier.    Ill  promote  yoa  to  the  ranks 
In  the  prince's  body-guard — ^if  you  succeed ; 
And  you  shall  have  besides  in  sparklii^  coin 
Two  thalers. 

Third  Peasant.  No  more ! 

Iden.  Out  upon  your  avarice ! 

Can  that  low  vice  alloy  so  much  ambition? 
I  tell  thee,  tellow,  that  two  thalers  in 
Small  change  will  subdivide  into  a  treasure. 
Do  not  five  hundred  thousand  heroes  daily 
Risk  lives  and  souls  for  the  tithe  of  one  thaler? 
When  had  you  half  the  sum? 
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TuiBD  Peasant.  Neter — ^bnt  ne'er 

The  less  I  nmst  have  three. 

Ideh.  Have  joa  fof]got 

Whose  vassal  you  were  boni,  knaTe  ? 

ThIed  Peasant.  No— the  prince's. 

And  not  the  strangier^. 

Idek.  Sirrah !  in  the  prince  s 

Absence,  I'm  sorereign ;  and  the  baron  is 
My  intimate  connexion : — "  Coosin  Idenstein ! 
(Quoth  he)  yonll  ofder  ont  a  dcsen  Tinains." 
And  so,  yon  villains !  troop— mardi — mardi,  I  say: 
And  if  a  single  dog's-ear  of  this  packet 
Be  sprinkled  by  the  Oder— look  to  it! 
For  ereiy  page  of  paper,  shall  a  hide 
Of  yonn  be  strelch'd  as  paidunent  on  a  drmn, 
like  Ziska's  din,  to  beat  ahnn  to  all 
Refractory  ?assals,  who  can  not  effsct 
Impossibilities — ^Away,  ye  earth-worms ! 

[Jaoutp  oFtvm^  thou  ouim 

Jos.  (comuig  fanoard).  I  lain  wonld  shvn  these 
scenes,  too  oft  repeated. 
Of  feudal  tyranny  o'er  petty  victims ; 
I  cannot  aid,  and  will  not  witness  snch. 
Etcq  here,  in  this  remote,  mmamed,  dull  spot. 
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The  dimmest  in  the  district's  msp,  exist 

The  insolence  of  weshh  in  poverty 

O'er  something  poorer  still — the  pride  of  ruik 

In  soritade,  o'er  somediing  still  more  senrile ; 

And  Tice  in  misery  sffecting  still 

A  tattered  splendour.    What  s  state  of  being ! 

In  Tuscany,  my  own  dear  sonny  land. 

Our  noUes  were  bat  citiiens  and  merchants, 

like  Cosmo.    We  had  evils,  bat  not  sach 

As  these;  and  oar  all-ripe  and  gashing  valleys 

Made  poverty  mcMe  checiful,  where  each  herb 

Was  in  itself  a  meal,  and  every  vine 

Rain'd,  as  it  were,  the  beverage  which  makes  glad 

The  heart  of  man;  and  the  ne'er  anfelt  son 

(Bat  rarely  clonded,  and  when  doaded,  leaving 

EQs  warmth  behind  in  memory  of  his  beams) 

Makes  the  worn  mantle,  and  the  thin  rob^  less 

Oppressive  than  an  emperor's  jewell'd  porple. 

Bat,  here !  the  despots  of  the  north  appear 

To  imitate  the  ice-wind  of  their  clime. 

Searching  the  shivering  vassal  throogh  his  rags. 

To  wring  his  sool — as  the  bleak  elements 

His  form.    And  'tis  to  be  amongst  these  sovereigns 

My  hosband  pants !  and  sach  his  pride  of  birth — 
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That  twenty  yeais  of  usage,  such  as  no 

Father  born  in  a  humble  state  could  nerve 

His  soul  to  persecute  a  son  withal. 

Hath  changed  no  atom  of  his  early  nature ; 

But  I,  bom  nobly  also,  from  my  lather's 

Sandness  was  taught  a  difierent  lesson.    Father ! 

May  thy  long-tned,  and  now  rewarded  spirit. 

Look  down  on  us  and  our  so  long  desired 

Ulric!    I  loTe  my  son,  as  thou  didst  me ! 

Whafs  that?    Thou,  Werner!  can  it  be?  and  thus. 

Enter  Webnbb  hagHfy,  with  the  knife  m  his  hand,  bf 
.   ike  secret  pamid,  which  he  clatei  kurriedfy  4^ier  Urn, 
Wbb.  {not ai first reoogmmigher).  Discovered!  then 
ni  stal>— (f«0cginfM{g  her). 
Ah!  Josephine, 
Why  art  thou  not  at  rest? 

Jos.  What  rest?    My  God ! 

What  doth  this  mean? 
.  Wbk.  {shom^  a  nmkaii)*  Here's  goU^-'gotd,  Jose- 
phine, 
Will  rescue  us  from  this  detested  dungeon. 
Jos.  And  how  obtained? — ^that  knife! 

E 
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Wer.  'Tis  bloodlesa-^^cf  • 

Away — ^we  must  to  our  ohamber* 

Jos.  But  wbeDce.com'st  then  1 

ft 

Wer.  Ask  not !-  but  let  us  think  where  we  Aail  go — - 
This — this  will  make  us  way — {%howing  the  gold) — ^1*11 
fit  them  now. 

Jos.  I  dare  not  think  thee  guilty  of  dishonour. 

Wer.  Dishonour! 

Jos.  I  have  said  it 

Wer.  Let  us  hence: 

Tis  the  last  night,  I  trust,  that  we  need  pass  here. 

Jos.  And  not  the  .worst,  I  hope. 

WJER.  Hope !  I  make  nare. 

But  let  us  to  our  chamber.        > 

Jos.  Yet  one  question — 

What  hast  thou  done} 

Wer.  (Jiercely).      Left  one  thing  widwie,  which 
Had  miade  all  well :  let  me  not  think  of  it ! 
Away! 

Jos.  Alas,  that  I  should  doubt  of  thee !      {Bxeuni. 
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ACT  n. 

SCEITE  I. 

A  UaUm  ike  tmme  Pala€t. 

Imter  Idehstsih  mad  Oiieru 

Iaxh.  Fnedoings!  goodly dobigs!  iioBcst doings! 
A  baoD  fSkfpd  m  a  pdaoe's  pabee ! 
l¥liere,  tffl  tin  hov^  MM^  a  m  M'er  WM  iMid  ot 

Fbitz.  It  hudly  coald,  imleoi  die  tats  dopcHl'd 
ThemaceotaSemMhradacttafeaixf^ 

Ibeb.  Oh!  thailoDejbaiddlivelosoetkisdqr! 
The  honov  oC  oar  city%  gone  taa  em. 

Fbitz.  WeD,  bat  bov  to  dioooffer  the  defiaqaeiit : 
The  honm  is  detenaiiied  aot  to  lose . 
This  ssBi  wilhoat  a  search. 

Iiiaiv.  And  so  us  I. 

FmiTS.  Bat  whom  do  joa  sasped  ? 

Inaa.  Suspect!  aD  people 

Withont — within — above — bdow — Beavan  help  aie  I 
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Fbitz.  Is  there  no  other  entrance  to  the  chamber? 

Idsn.  None  whatsoeyer. 

Fbitz.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Idsn.  Certain.    I  have  lived  and  served  here  since 
my  birth. 
And  if  there  were  such,  must  have  heard  of  such. 
Or  seen  it. 

Fbitz.  Then  it  must  be  some  one  who 
Had  access  to  the  antechamber. 

Ibbn.  Doubtless. 

Fbitz.  The  man  call'd  Werner's  poor! 

Idbn.  Poor  as  a  miser. 

But  lodged  so  far  off,  in  the  other  wing. 
By  which  there 's  no  communication  with 
The  baron's  chamber,  that  it  can't  be  he : 
Besides,  I  bade  him  "  good  night"  in  the  hall. 
Almost  a  mile  off,  and  which  only  leads 
To  his  own  apartment,  about  the  same  time 
When  this  burglarious,  larcenous  felony 
Appears  to  have  been  committed. 

Fbitz.  There's  another. 

The  stranger—  • 


Idbn.  The  Hungarian  ? 

Fbitz.  He  who  helped 

To  fish  the  baron  from  the  Oder. 


J 
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Idbn.  Not 

Unlikely.    Bat,  hold— might  it  not  have  been 
One  of  the  suite? 

Fbitz.  How?  We,  Sir! 

Iben.  No — Dot^M, 

Bat  some  of  the  inferior  knaTes.      Yon  say 
The  baron  was  asleep  in  the  great  chair — 
The  Telyet  chair — ^in  his  embroidered  night-gown; 
His  toilet  spread  before  him,  and  upon  it 
A  cabinet  with  letters,  papers,  and 
Several  rooleaox  of  gold ;  of  which  one  only 
Has  disappeared : — ^the  door  unbolted,  with 
No  difficult  access  to  any. 

Fkitz.  Good  Sir, 

Be  not  so  quick ;  the  honour  of  the  corps. 
Which  forms  the  baron's  hou8ehold,'s  unimpeach'd 
From  steward  to  scullion,  save  in  the  fiur  way 
Of  peculation ;  such  as  in  accompts. 
Weights,  measures,  larder,  cellar,  buttery. 
Where  all  men  take  their  prey;  as  also  in 
Postage  of  letters,  gathering  of  rents, 
Ponreying  feasts,  and  understanding  with 
The  honest  tradea  who  furnish  noble  mastofs : 
But  for  your  petty,  picking,  downright  thievery. 
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We  scorn  it  as  we  do  board-wages :  then 
Had  one  of  our  folks  done  it,  he  would  not 
Have  been  so  poor  a  spirit  as  to  hazard 
His  neck  for  one  rouleau,  but  have  swoop'd  all ; 
Also  the  cabinet,  if  portable. 

Id  EN.  There  is  some  sense  in  that • 

Frit^.  No>  Sir,  be  sure 

'Twas  none  of  our  corps ;  but  some  petty,  trivial 
Picker  and  stealer,  withost  ad  ax  gw^i^ 
The  only  question  is-r-Who  else  could  have 
Access,  save  the  Hungarian  and  yourself? 

Idek.  You  don't  mean  me  ? 

Fritz.  No,  Sir ;  I  honour  more 

Your  talents 

Iden.  And  my  principles,  I  hope.. 

Fritz.  Of  course.    But  to  t&e  point:   What's  to 
be  done? 

Iden.  Nothing — but  there's  agpod  deal  to  be  said. 
We'll  offer  a  reward ;  mo^e  Heaten  and  earth. 
And  the  police. (though  there's  m)ne  nearer  than 
Frankfort) ;  post  notices,  in  manuscript 
(For  we've  no  printer);  and  set  by  my  clerk 
To  read  them  (for  few  can,  save  he  and  I). 
We  11  send  out  vilains  to  strip  beggars,  and 
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Search  empty  poekete ;  also,  to  arrest 
All  gipsies,  and  ill-clothed  and  sallow  people. 
Piisoners  we'll  lutve  at  least,  if  not  the  culprit; 
And  for  £he  bason's  gold~4f 'tm  not  found. 
At  least  he  shall  have  the  fiill  satis&ctioD 
Of  melting  twice  its  substance  in  the  raising 
The  ghost  of  this  rouleau.    Here's  alchymy 
For  your  lord's  losses ! 

Fbitz.  He  hath  found  a  better. 

loBN.  .Where? 

Fbitz.  In  a  most  immense  inheritance* 

The  late  Count  Siegendorf,  his  distant  kinsman. 
Is  dead  near  Prague,  in  hia  castle,  and  my  lord 
Is  on  his  way  to  take  possession. 

Iden.  Was  there  . 

No  heir? 

Fbitz.  Oh,  yes ;  but  he  has  disappeared 
Long  from  the  world's  eye,  and  perhaps  the  worlds 
A  prodigal  son,  beneath  his  father's  ban 
For  the  last  twenty  yisars ;  for  whom  his  sire 
Refused  to  kill  the  fatted  cdf ;  and^  therefore. 
If  living,  he  itvostchew  the  husks  still.    But 
The  baron  would  find  means  to  silence  him. 
Were  he  to  re-appear:  he's  politic. 
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And  kw  anck  iaAwaee  wkk  I 

Idkji.  He 's  fiirtBiHle. 

Fbitz.  nil  tne,  doe  v  a 

WhoM  die  late  com  reduu'd  fivm 
And  edaeatod  as  kia  heir;  baft 
His  Urth  is  doabtfcL 

Idbv.  How  so? 

FaiTz.  His 

A  leftrliand,  lo^  iaipfadait  soit  of  naniige. 
With  an  Italian  exile's  daik-eyed  danghter: 
Noble,  they  say,  too ;  bat  no  match  fiv  soch 
A  hoase  as  Siegendoif  s.    The  giandsire  ill 
Conld  brook  the  alliance;  and  ooaU  ne'er  be  bioaght 
To  see  the  parents,  thoagh  he  took  the  son. 

Idew.  If  he's  a  lad  of  aietal,  he  nuqr  yet 
Dispate  yoar  daim,  aod  weave  a  web  that  auty 
Puzzle  yoar  baron  to  aniSTel. 

Fbitz.  Why, 

For  mettle,  he  has  qaite  enoagh :  they  say. 
He  fonns  a  happy  mixtare  of  his  sire 
And  grandsire's  qaalities, — impetaoas  as 
The  former,  and  deep  as  the  latter;  bat 
The  strangest  is,  that  he  too  disappear'd 
Some  months  ago. 
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Idbn.  The  devil  he  did ! 

Fbitz.  Why,  yea : 

It  most  have  been  at  his  suggestion,  at 
An  hour  so  critical  as  was  the  eve 
Of  the  old  man's  death,  whose  heart  was  bfoken  by  it. 

Id£N.  Was  there  no  caose  assigned? 

Fkitz.  Plenty,  no  doubt. 

And  none  perhaps  the  true  one.    Some  averred 
It  was  to  seek  his  parents ;  some  because 
The  old  man  held  his  spirit  in  so  strictly 
(But  that  could  scarce  be,  for  he  doted  on  him); 
A  third  believed  he  wished  to  serve  in  war. 
But  peace  being  made  soon  after  his  departure. 
He  might  have  since  returned,  were  that  the  motive ; 
A  fourth  set  charitably  have  surmised. 
As  there  was  something  strange  and  mystic  in  him,  • 
That  in  the  wild  exuberance  of  his  nature. 
He  had  join'd  the  black  bands,  who  lay  waste  Lusatia, 
The  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia, 
Since  the  last  years  of  war  had  dwindled  into 
A  kind  of  general  condottiero  system 
Of  bandit  welfare ;  each  troop  with  its  chiefs 
And  all  against  mankind. 

loBN.  That  cannot  be. 
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A  young  heir,  bred  to  wealth  and  lozary. 
To  risk  his  life  and  honours  with  disbanded 
Soldiers  and  desperadoes ! 

Fritz.  Heayen  best  knows ! 

But  there  are  human  natures  so  allied 
Unto  the  savage  love  of  enterprize. 
That  they  will  seek  for  peril  as  a  pleasure. 
I  'ye  heard  that  nothing  can  reclaim  your  Indian, 
Or  t^me  the  tiger,  though  their  infancy 
Were  fed  on  milk  and  honeyi  ^  After  all. 
Your  Wallenstein,  your  Tilly  and  Gustavus, 
Your  Bannier,  and  your  Torstenson  and  Weimar, 
Were  but  the  same  thing  upon  a  gnmd  scale; 
Axul  now  that  they  are  gone»  and  peace'proclaim'd. 
They  who  would  follow  the  same  pfeistime  must 
Pursue  it  on  their  own  account.    Here  comes 
The  baron,  and  the  Saxon  stranger,  who 
Was  his  diief  aid  in  yestevday's  escape. 
But  did  not  leave  the  cottage  by  the  Oder 
Until  this  morning. 

Egiter  Stbalbnhbim  and  Ulbic. 
Stbal.  Since  you  have  refused 

All  compensation;  gentle  stranger,  save 
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Inadequate  thanks,  yoa  alaoet  check  isven  them» 
Making  me  feel  the  woi^e^snesB  of  words. 
And  blush  at  mT'own  baneainatitude. 
They  seem  so  niggardly  compared  wiih  what 
Your  courteous  conirageidid  in  my  behalf 

Ulb.  I  pray  you  press  the  theme  nc  further. 

Stbal.  But 

Can  I  not  serve  you  1    You  are  young,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  heroes ;  fidr  in  favour ; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now*  to  say  so. 
And  doubtlessly,  with  such  a  form  and  heart. 
Would  look  into  the  fiery  eyes  of  war. 
As  ardently  for  glory  a^you  dared    ■ 
An  obscure  death  to  sa^e  an  unknown  stranger 
In  an  as  perilous,  but  opposite  element. 
You  are  made  for  the  service :  I  have  served; 
Have  rank  by  birth  and  soldiership,  and  friends^ 
Who  shall  be  yours.    Tis  true  thia  pause  of  peace 
Favoura* 4uch  views  at  presejfttaiiantily  ; 
But  'twill  not  last,  men's  spirits  aire  too  stirring ; 
And,  after  ihivty  yeaia  of  tonflicl,  peace 
la  but  ii  p€tty  war,  as  the  times  show  us 
In  every  forest,  or  a  mere  armed  truce. 
War  will  reclaim  his  own ;  and,  in  the  meantime. 
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You  might  obtain  a  post,  which  would  ensure 
A  higher  soon,  and,  by  my  influence,  fail  not 
To  rise.    I  speak  of  Brandenburg,  wherein 
I  sttind  well  with  the  elector;  in  Bohemia, 
Like  you,  I  am  a  stranger,  and  we  are  now 
Upon  its  frontier. 

U  LB«  You  perceive  my  garb 

Is  Saxon,  and  of  course  my  service  due 
To  my  own  sovereign.    If  I  must  decline 
Your  offer,  'tis  with  the  same  feeling  which 
Induced  it. 

Stbai^.      Why,  this  is  mere  usury ! 
I  owe  my  life  to  you,  and  you  refuse 
The  acquaintance  of  the  interest  of  the  debt. 
To  heap  more  obligations  on  me,  till 
I  bow  beneath  them. 

V  LR.  You  shall  say  so  when 

I  claim  the  pajrment 

Stral.  Well,  Sir,  since  you  will  not— 

You  are  nobly  bom  ? 

U  LB.  I  have  heard  my  kinsmen  say  so. 

Stbal.  Your  actions  show  it.    Might  I  ask  your 
name? 

Ulb.  Ulric. 
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Stbal.  Your  house's  ? 

Ulr.  Whai  rm  worthy  of  it, 
111  answer  you. 

Stral.  (atide).  Most  probably  an  Austrian, 
Whom  these  unsettled  times  forbid  to  boast 
His  lineage  on  these  wild  and  dangerous  finontiers. 
Where  the  name  of  his  country  is  abhorr'd. 

[Abud  to  Fbitz  anJ  Idenstkin. 
So,  Sirs !  how  have  ye  sped  in  your  researches? 

loBN.  Indifferent  well,  your  excellency. 

Stual.  Then 

1  am  to  deem  the  plunderer  is  caught  ? 

loBN.  Humph! — not  exactly. 

Stb  AL.  Or  at  least  suspected  ? 

loBN.  Oh!  for  that  matter  very  much  suspected. 

Stbal.  Who  may  he  be? 

Idbn.  Why  don't  you  know,  my  loid  ? 

Stb AL.  How  should  I  ?  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Idbn.  And  so 

Was  I,  and  thafs  the  cause  I  know  no  more 
Than  does  your  excellency. 

Stbal.  Dolt! 

Idbn.  Why,  if 

Your  lordship  being  robb'd  don't  recognise 
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* 

The  rogue ;  how  should  I,  not  being  robb'd,  identify 
The  thief  among  bo  many  ?    In  the  crowd,   • 
May  it  please  your  excellency,  your  thief  looks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better : 
Tis  only  at  the  bar  and  in  the  dungeon 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  by  his' features; 
But  ril  engage,  that  if  seen  there  but  one^^ 
Whether  he  be  found  crimiDal  or  no, 
His  face  shall  be  so. 

Stral.  {to  Fritz),  Prithee,  Fritz,  inform  me 
What  hath  been  done  to  trace  the  fellow? 

Fritz.  Faith ! 

My  lord,  not  much  as  yet,  except  conjecture. 

Stral,  Besides  the  loss  (which,  I  must  own,  affects 
me 
Just  now  materially)  I  needs  would  find 
The  villain  out  of  public  motives ;  for 
So  dexterous  a  spoiler,  who  could  creep 
Througli  my  attendants,  and  so  many  peopled 
And  lighted  chambers  on  my  rest,  and  snatch 
The  gold  before  my  scarce-closed  eyes,  would  booa 
Leave  bare  your  borough.  Sir  Intendant ! 

Iden.  True; 

If  there  were  aught  to  carry  off,  my  lord^ 
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Ulr.  What  is  all  this? 

Stral.  You  joined  tia  bat  this  morning. 

And  have  not  heard  that  I  was  lobb'd  last  vi^U 

UiiB.  Some  mmow  of  it  reached  me  as  I  passed 
The  outer  chambers  of  die  palace,  but 
I  know  no  further. 

Stral.  It  is  a  stnnge  business ; 

The  intendai^  can  inform  you  of  the  facts. 

Iden..  Most  willingly.    You  see 

Stral.  (impatienily).  Defer  *your  tale. 
Till  certain  of  the  hearer's  patience 

loBN.  .                                    '    That 
Can  only  be  approved  by  proofs.    You  see 


Stral.    {again   interrupting    him,    and   addremng 
Ux.Bic). 
In  short,  I  waacsdeep  -upon  a  d^ir. 
My  'cabinet  :bef<xe  me,  with  some  gold 
Upon  it  (more  than  I  much  like  to  lose. 
Though  in  part  oaly ) :  some  ingemons  person 
Contriyed  to  glide  Ihipugh  all  my  own  attendants. 
Besides  those  of  the  plac^,  and  bore  away 
An  hundred  golden'  ducats,  which  .to  find . 
I  would  be  fain,  and  there's  an  end;  peihaps 
You  (as  I  still,  am  rather  laint)  would  add 
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To  yesterday's  great  obligation^  this. 

Though  slighter,  not  yet  slight,  to  aid  these  men 

(Who  seem  but  lukewarm)  in  recovering  it  ? 

Ulb.  Most  willingly,  and  without  loss  of  time*^ 
{To  IoBN8TEiii.)Come  hither.  Mynheer! 

Idbn.  But  so  much  haste  bodes 

Right  little  speed,  and 

Ulb.  Standing  motionless 

None ;  so  lef  s  march,  we'll  talk  as  we  go  on^ 

Iden.  But 

Ulb.  Show  the  spot,  and  then  I'll  answer  you. 

Pbitz.  I  will.  Sir,  with  his  excellency's  leave. 

Stbal.  Do  so,  and  take  yon  old  ass  with  you. 

Fbitz.  Hoice ! 

Ulb.  Come  on,  old  oracle,  expound  thy  riddle ! 

lExit  wiih  Idbnstein  and  Fbits. 

Stbal.  (sohu.)  A  stalwart,  active,  soldier<4ooking 
stripling, 
Handsome  as  Hercules  ere  his  first  labour. 
And  with  a  brow  of  thought  beyond  his  years 
When  in  repose,  till  his  eye  kindles  up 
In  answering  yours.    I  wish  I  could  engage  him: 
I  have  need  of  some  such  spirits  near  me  now. 
For  this  inheritance  is  worth  a  struggle. 
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And  though  I  am  not  the  man  to  yield  without  one» 
Neither  are  they  who  now  rise  up  between  me 
And  my  desire.    The  boy,  they  say /a  a  bold  one  ; 
But  he  hath  play'd  the  truant  in  some  hoar 
Of  freakish  folly»  leaving  fortune  to 
Champion  his  claims :  that's  well.    The  father,  whom 
For  years  IVe  track'd,  as  does  the  blood-hound,  never 
In  sight  but  constantly  in  scent,  had  put  me 
To  fault,  but  here  I  kaoe  him,  and  that's  better. 
It  must  be  Ae/   All  circumstance  proclaims  it ; 
And  careless  voices,  knowing  not  the  cause 
Of  my  inquiries,  still  confirm  it — Yes ! 
The  man,  his  bearing,  and  the  mystery 
Of  his  arrival,  and  the  time  ^  the  account,  too. 
The  intendant  gave  (for  I  have  not  beheld  her) 
Of  his  wife's  dignified  but  foreign  aspect ; 
Besides  the  antipathy  with  which  we  met. 
As  snakes  and  lions  shrink  back  from  each  other 
By  secret  instinct  that  both  must  be  foes 
Deadly,  without  being  natural  prey  to  either ; 
All — all — confirm  it  to  my  mind :  however. 
We'll  grapple,  ne'ertheless.    In  a  few  hours 
The  order  comes  from  Frankfort,  if  these  waters 
not  the  higher  (and  the  weather  favours 
VOL,  XI.  r 
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Their  quick  abatement)  and  I'll  have  him  safe 

Within  a  dungeon,  where  he  may  avouch 

His  real  estate  and  name ;  and  there's  no  harm  done. 

Should  he  prore  other  than  I  deem.    This  robbery 

(Save  for  the  actual  loss)  is  lucky  also: 

He's  poor,  and  that's  suspicious — ^he's  unknown. 

And  that's  defenceless — True,  we  have  no  proofs 

Of  guilt,  but  what  hath  he  of  innocence  ? 

Were  he  a  man  indifferent  to  my  prospects. 

In  other  bearings,  I  should  rather  lay 

The  inculpation  on  the  Hungarian,  who 

Hath  something  which  I  like  not ;  and  alone 

Of  all  around,  except  the  intendant,  and 

The  prince's  household  and  my  own,  had  ingress 

Familiar  to  the  chamber. 

Enter  Oabor. 

Friend  how  fare  you  ? 
Gab.  As  those  who  farewell  everywhere,  when  they 
Have  supt  and  slumber'd,  no  great  matter  how — 
And  you,  my  lord  ? 

Stral.  Better  in  rest  than  purse : 

Mine  inn  is  like  to  cost  me  dear. 

Oab.  I  heard 
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Of  your  late  loss ;  but  'tis  a  trifle  to 
One  of  your  order. 

Stral.  You  would  hardly  think  so. 

Were  the  loss  yours. 

Gab.  I  never  had  so  much 

(At  once)  in  my  whole  life^  and  therefore  am  not 
Fit  to  decide.   But  I  came  here  to  seek  you. 
Your  couriers  are  tum'd  back — I  have  outstript  them. 
In  my  return. 

Stral.      You!— Why? 

Gab.  I  went  at  day-break. 

To  watch  for  the  abatement  of  the  river. 
As  being  anxious  to  resume  my  journey. 
Your  messengers  were  all  check'd  like  myself; 
And,  seeing  the  case  hopeless,  I  await 
The  current's  pleasure. 

Stral.  Would  the  dogs  were  in  it ! 

Why  did  they  not,  at  least,  attempt  the  passage  ? 
I  ordered  this  at  all  risks. 

Gab.  Could  you  order 

The  Oder  to  divide,  as  Moses  did 
f-  The  Red  Sea  (scarcely  redder  than  the  flood 
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Of  the  Bwoln  stream)  and  be  obey'd,  perhaps 
They  might  have  Tentnred. 

Stbal.  I  must  see  to  it : 

The  knayes  !  the  slaves  ! — ^but  they  ahall  smart  for  this. 

lExit  Stralenheim. 

Oab.  (solus).    There  goes  my  noble,  feudal,  self- 
will'd  baron ! 
Epitomd  of  what  brave  chivalry 
The  preu^  chevaliers  of  the  good  old  times 
Have  left  us.    Yesterday  he  would  have  given 
His  lands  (if  he  hath  any)  and,  still  dearer. 
His  sixteen  quarterings,  for  as  much  fresh  air 
As  would  have  filled  a  bladder,  while  he  lay 
Gurgling  and  foaming  half  way  through  the  window 
Of  his  o'erset  and  water-logg'd  conveyance. 
And  now  he  storms  at  half  a  dozen  wretches 
Because  they  love  their  lives  too!  Yet,  he's  right: 
Tis  strange  they  should,  when  such  as  he  may  put  them 
To  hazard  at  his  pleasure.    Oh !  thou  world ! 
Thou  art  indeed  a  melancholy  jest !        lExii  Gabob. 
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SCENE  II. 
7^  ApartmaU  of  Wbbnbr^  m  tkt  Palace. 

Enter  Josephine  and  Ulbic. 

Jos.  Stand  back,  and  let  me  look  on  thee  again! 
My  Ulric ! — my  beloved! — can  it  be — 
After  twelve  yean? 

Ule.  My  dearest  mother ! 

Jos.  Yes ! 

My  dream  is  realized — how  beaatiful — 
How  more  ihan  all  I  sigh'd  for !  Heaven  receive 
A  mother's  thanks ! — a  mother's  tears  of  joy ! 
This  is  indeed  thy  work! — ^At  such  an  honr,  too. 
He  comes  not  only  as  a  son  but  saviour, 

Ulb.  If  such  a  joy  await  me,  it  must  double 
What  I  now  feel,  and  lighten  from  my  heart 
A  part  of  the  long  debt  of  duly,  not 
Of  love  (for  that  was  ne'er  withheld) — ^forgive  me ! 
This  long  delay  was  not  my  fault 

Jos.  I  know  it. 

But  cannot  think  of  sorrow  now,  and  doubt 
If  I  e'er  felt  it,  'tis  so  dazzled  from 
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My  memory,  by  this  obliFioas  transport ! —  . 

My  son! 

Enter  Werneb. 

Wer.  Whal  have  we  here,  more  strangers  ? 

Jos.  No ! 

Look  upon  him !  What  do  your  see  ? 

Wer.  a  stripling* 

For  the  first  time 

Ulr.  (kneeling.)      For  twelve  Icmg  years,  my  &ther ! 

WsB.  Oh,  God ! 

Jos.  He  faints ! 

Web.  No — ^I  am  better  now — 

Utric !    (Embraces  him). 

Ulr.  My  father,  Siegendorf ! 

Web.  (starting).  Hush!  boy — 

The  walls  may  hear  that  name ! 

Ulb.  What  then  ? 

Web.  Why,  then — 

But  we  will  talk  of  that  anon.    Remember, 
I  must  be  known  here  but  as  Werner.    Come ! 
Come  to  my  arms  again !    Why,  thou  look'st  all 
I  should  have  been,  and  was  not.    Josephine ! 
Sure  'tis  no  father's  fondness  dazzles  me  ; 
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But  had  I  seen  that  foim  amid  ten  thousand 
Youth  of  the  choicest,  my  heart  would  have  chosen 
This  for  my  son ! 

Ulr.  And  yet  you  knew  me  not ! 

Wbr.  Alas  !  Iha^e  had  that  uf>on  my  soul 
Which  makes  me  look  on  all  men  with  an  eye 
That  only  knows  the  evil  at  first  glance. 

Ulb.  My  memory  served  me  fiir  more  fondly :  I 
Have  not  forgotten  aught ;  and  ofttimes  in 
The  proud  and  princely  halls  of — (111  not  name  them. 
As  you  say  that  'tis  perilous) — but  i'the  pomp 
Of  your  sire's  feudal  mansion,  I  look'd  back 
To  the  Bohemian  mountains  many  a  sunset. 
And  wept  to  see  another  day  go  down 
O'er  thee  and  me,  with  those  huge  hills  between  us. 
They  shall  not  part  us  more. 

Web.  I  know  not  that. 

Are  yon  aware  my  father  is  no  more? 

Ulb.  Oh  heavens !  I  left  him  in  a  green  old  age, 
And  looking  like  the  oak,  worn,  but  still  steady 
Amidst  the  elements,  whilst  younger  trees 
Fell  last  around   him.      Twas  scarce  three  months 
since. 

Web.  Why  did  you  leave  him? 
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Jos.  {embracing  Ulbic).  Can  you  ask  that  queBtion  f 
Is  he  not  hertl 

Wer.  True;'  he  hath  sought  his  parents. 

And  found  them ;  but,  oh !  how,  and  in  what  state ! 

Ulr.  All  shall  be  better'd.    What  we  hare  to  do 
Is  to  proceed,  and  to  assert  our  rights,  . 
Or  rather  yours;  for  I  waive  all,  unless 
Your  father  has  disposed  in  such  a  sort 
Of  his  broad  lands  as  to  make  mine  the  foremost. 
So  that  I  must  prefer  my  claim  for  form : 
But  I  trust  better,  and  that  all  is  yours. 

Wer.  Have  you  not  heard  of  Stralenheim? 

Ulr.  I  saved 

His  life  but  yesterday :  he's  here. 

Wer.  You  saved 

The  serpent  who  will  sting  us  all ! 

Ulr.  You  speak 

Riddles :  what  is  this  Stralenheim  to  us? 

Wbr.  Everything.    One  who  claims  our  father's 
lands : 

Our  distant  kinsman,  and  our  nearest  foe. 

» 

Ulr.  I  never  heard  his  name  till  now.    The  count. 
Indeed,  spoke  sometimes  of  a  kinsmen,  who. 
If  his  own  line  should  fail,  might  be  remotely 
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Involved  in  the  succession ;  but  his  titles 
Were  never  named  before  me— and  what  then  ? 
His  right  must  yield  to  ours. 

Web.  Ay,  if  at  Prague : 

But  here  he  is  all  powerful ;  and  has  spread 
Snares  for  thy  father,  which,  if  hitherto 
He  hath  escaped  them,  is  by  fortune,  not 
By  favour. 

Ui«R.      Doth  he  personally  know  you  ? 

Wbb.  No;  but  he  guesses  shrewdly  at  my  person. 
As  he  betrayed  last  night ;  and  I,  perhaps. 
But  owe  my  temporary  liberty 
To  his  uncertainty. 

Ulb.  I  think  you  wrong  him 

(Excuse  me  for  the  phrase);  but  Stralenheim 
Is  not  what  you  prejudge  him,  or,  if  so, 
He  owes  me  something  both,  for  past  and  present : 
I  saved  his  life,  he  therefore  trusts  in  me ; 
He  hath  been  plundered  too,  since  he  came  hither ; 
Is  sick ;  a  stranger ;  and  as  such  not  now 
Able  to  trace  the  villain  who  hath  robb'd  him : 
I  have  pledged  myself  to  do  so ;  and  the  business 
Which  brought  me  here  was  chiefly  that :  but  I 
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Ha?e  found,  in  searching  for  another's  dross. 
My  own  whole  treasure — ^you,  my  parents ! 

Wbr.  (agitaiedly).  Who 

Taught  you  to  month  that  name  of  "  villain  V* 

Ulr,  What 

More  noble  name  belongs  to  common  thieves  ?  ^ 

Wer.  Who  taught  you  thus  to  brand  an  unknown 
being 
With  an  infernal  stigma? 

Ulr.  My  own  feelings 

Taught  me  to  name  a  ruffian  from  his  deeds. 

Wbr.  Who  taught  you,  long-sought,  and  ill-found 
boy!  that 
It  would  be  safe  for  my  own  son  to  insult  me? 

Ulr.  I  named  a  villain.    What  is  there  in  common 
With  such  a  being  and  my  father  ? 

Wer.  Everything! 

That  ruffian  is  thy  father ! 

Jos.                               Oh,  my  son ! 
Believe  him  not — and  yet ! (her  voice  falters). 

Ulr.  {starts,  looks  earnestly  at  Werner,  and  then 
saj/s  slowly)  And  you  avow  it? 

Wer.  Ulric,  before  you  dare  despise  your  father. 
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Leam  to  diyine'and  judge  his  actions.     Yout^^ 

Rash,  new  to  life,  and  reared  in  luxury's  lap. 

Is  it  for  you  to  measure  passion's  force 

Or  misery's  temptation  ?    Wait — (not  long. 

It  cometh  like  the  Night,  and  quickly) — Wait ! — 

)yait  till,  like  me,  your  hopes  are  blighted — ^till 

Sorrow  and  shame  are  handmaids  of  your  cabin  } 

Famine  and  poverty  your  guests  at  table; 

Despair  your  bed-fellow — then  rise,  but  not 

From  sleep,  and  judge !    Should  that  day  e'er  arriTe-^ 

Should  you  see  then  the  serpent,  who  hath  coil'd 

Himself  around  all  that  is  dear  and  noble 

Of  you  and  yours,  lie  slumbering  in  your  path. 

With  but  his  folds  between  your  steps  and  happiness. 

When  he,  who  lives  but  to  tear  from  you  name. 

Lands,  life  itself,  lies  at  your  mercy,  with 

Chance  your  conductor ;  midnight  for  your  mantle ; 

The  bare  knife  in  your  hand,  and  earth  asleep. 

Even  to  your  deadliest  foe;  and  he  as  'twere 

Inviting  death,  by  looking  like  it,  while 

His  death  alone  can  save  you : — ^Thank  your  God  f 

If  then,  like  me,  content  with  petty  plunder. 

You  turn  aside 1  did  so. 

Ulr.  But- 
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Web.  {abruptly).  Hear  me! 

I  will  not  brook  a  human  voice — scarce  dare 
Listen  to  my  own  (if  that  be  human  still) — 
Hear  me  !  you  do  not  know  this  man — I  do. 
He's  mean^  deceitful,  avaricious.    You 
Deem  yourself  safe,  as  young  and  brave;  but  learn 
None  are  secure  from  desperation,  few 

From  subtilty.    My  worst  foe,  Stralenheim, 

Housed  in  a  prince's  palace,  couch'd  within 

A  prince's  chamber,  lay  below  my  knife ! 

An  instantr— -a  mere  motion — ^the  least  impulse — 

Had  swept  him  and  all  fears  of  mine  from  earth. 

He  was  within  my  power — ^my  knife  was  raised — 

Withdrawn— and  I'm  in  his :— «re  you  not  so  ? 

Who  tells  you  that  he  knows  you  not  ?    Who  says 

He  hath  not  lured  you  here  to  end  you?  or 

To  plunge  you,  with  your  parents,  in  a  dungeon  ? 

IHe  pau$e$. 

Ulb.  Proceed — proceed! 

Wbb.  *  Me  he  hath  ever  known. 

And  hunted  through  each  change  of  time — name — 

fortune-** 
And  wliy  not  you  ?    Are  you  more  versed  in  men? 
He  wound  snares  round  me ;  flung  along  my  path 
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Reptiles,  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  would  Jiaye  spum'd 
Even  from  my  presence ;  but,  in  spurning  now. 
Fill  only  with  fresh  yenom.    Will  you  be 
More  patient  ?    Ulric  !-~Ulric  !-:-there  are  crimes 
Made  yenial  by  the  occasion,  and  temptations 
Which  nature  cannot  master  or  forbear. 

Ulb.  {looks  fint  at  khn  and  then  at  Josbphinb). 
My  mother ! 

Web.        Ay !  I  thought  so :  you  have  now 
Only  one  parent.    I  have  lost  alike 
Father  and  son,  and  stand  alone. 
Ulb.  But  stay ! 

[Wbbnbb  rushes  out  of  the  chamber. 
Jos.  (Jto  Ulbic).  Follow  him  not,  until  this  stomi  of 
passion 
Abates.    Think'st  thou,  that  were  it  well  for  him, 
IhadnotfoUow'd? 

Ulb.  I  obey  you,  mother. 

Although  reluctantly.  ,  My  first  act  shall  not 
Be  one  of  disobedience. 

Jos.  Oh !  he  is  good !  "^ 

Condemn  him  not  from  his  own  mouth,  but  trust 
To  me,  who  have  borne  so  much  with  him,  and  for 
him. 


^ 
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That  thi9  is  but  the  surface  of  his  soul. 
And  that  the  depth  Js  rich  in  better  things. 

Ulb.  These  then  are  but  my  father's  principles? 
My  lAother  thinks  not  with  him  ? 

Jos.  Nor  doth  he 

Think  as  he  speaks.    Alas !  long  years  of  grief 
Have  made  him  sometimes  thus. 

Ulb.  Explain  to  me 

More  clearly,  then,  these  claims  of  Stralenheim, 
That,  when  I  see  the  subject  in  its  bearings, 
I  may  prepare  to  face  him,  or  at  least 
To  extricate  you  from  your  present  perils, 
I  pledge  myself  to  accomplish  this — ^but  would 
I  had  arrived  a  few  hours  sooner ! 

Jos.  Ay! 

Hadst  thou  but  done  so ! 

Enter  Oabob  and  Idenstbin,  toiih  Attendants 
Gab.  (to  Ulbic).         I  have  sought  you,  comrade. 
So  this  is  my  reward ! 
Ulb.                        What  do  you  mean  ? 
Gab.  'Sdeath !  have  I  lived  to  these  years,  and  for 
this! 
(7b  Idenstbin.)  Butforyourage  and  follyj  would 
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Iden.  Help! 

Hands  off!   Touch  an  intendaat! 

Gab.  Do  not  think 

111  honour  you  so  much  as  save  yonr  throat 
Prom  the  Ravenstone,*  by  choking  yon  myself. 

Iden.  I  thank  you  for  the  respite;  but  there  are 
Those  who  have  greater  need  of  it  than  me. 

Ulb.  Unriddle  this  vile  wrangling,  or 

Gab.  At  once^  then. 

The  baron  has  been  robb'd,  and  upon  me 
This  worthy  personage  has  deign'd  to  fix 
His  kind  suspicions — ^me !  whom  he  ne'er  saw 
Till  yester'  evening. 

Iden.  Wouldst  have  me  suspect 

My  own  acquaintances  ?    You  have  to  learn 
That  I  keep  better  company. 

Gab.  You  shall 

Keep  the  best  shortly,  and  the  last  for  all  men. 
The  worms !  you  hound  of  malice ! 

[Gabo%  seizes  on  him. 

Ulr.  {mterferimg).  Nay,  no  violence : 

*  The  Ravenstone,  <'  RavensteiD,''  is  the  stonf  gikhet  of  Geiroany, 
and  so  caUed  from  the  nTens  perching  on  it. 
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He's  old,  unarm'd — ^be  temperate,  Gabor ! 

Gab,  (2e^/tiig go  Idbn stein).  True: 

I  am  a  fool  to  lose  myself  because 
Fools  deem  me  knave :  it  is  their  homage. 

Ulb.  (jto  Idbnstbin).  How 

Fare  you  ? 

Iden.   .Help! 

Ulr.  I  have  help'd  you. 

.  Iden.  Kill  him !  then 

I  '11  say  so. 

Gab.     I  am  calm — ^live  on! 

Iden.  That's  more 

Than  you  shall  do,  if  there  be  judge  or  judgment 
In  Germany.    The  baron  shall  decide ! 

Gab.  Does  he  abet  you  in  your  accusation? 

Iden.  Does  he  not? 

Gab.  Then  next  time  let  him  go  sink 

Ere  I  go  hang  for  snatching  him  from  drowning. 
But  here  he  comes ! 

Enter  Stbalenheim. 
Gab.  (goes  up  to  him).  My  noble  lord  I'm  here! 
Steal.  Well,  Sir! 
Gab.  Have  you  aught  with  me? 
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Stral.  What  should  I 

Have  with  you  T 

Oab*  Yom  know  h%8i,  if  yesterclay'a 

Flood  has  not  wash'd  away  yov  memory ; 
But  that's  a  trifle.    I  stand  here  aocused. 
In  phrases  not  equivocal^  by  yon 
Intendanty  of  the  pillage  of  your  person. 
Or  chamber — ^is  the  charge  your  own,  or  his  ? 

Stkal.  I  accuse  no  man. 

Gab.  Then  you  acquit  me,  baron  ? 

Stbal.  I  know  not  whom  to  accuse,  or  to  acquit. 
Or  scarcely  to  suspect. 

Gab.  But  you  at  least 

Should  know  whom  $U)i  to  suspect.     I  am  insulted — 
Oppress'd  here  by  these  meniab,  and  I  look 
To  you  for  remedy — teach  them  their  duty ! 
To  look  for  thieves  at  home  were  part  of  it. 
If  duly  taught ;  but,  in  one  word,  if  I 
Have  an  accuser,  let  it  be  a  man 
Worthy  to  be  so  of  a  man  like  me« 
I  am  your  equal. 

Stbai>.  You  ! 

Gab.  Ay,  Sir;  and,  for 

Aught  that  you  know,  superior ;  but  proceed — 

VOL.  XI.  G 
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I  do  not  ask  for  hints,  and  surmises* 

And  circumstance,  and  proofs ;  I  know  enough 

Of  what  I  have  done  for  you,  and  what  you  owe  me. 

To  have  at  least  waited  your  payment  rather 

Than  paid  myself,  had  I  been  eager  of 

Your  gold.    I  also  know  that  were  I  even 

The  villain  I  am  deem'd,  the  service  rendered 

So  recently  would  not  permit  you  to 

Pursue  me  to  the  death,  except  through  shame. 

Such  as  would  leave  your  scutcheon  but  a  blank. 

But  this  is  nothing ;  I  demand  of  you 

Justice  upon  your  unjust  servants,  and 

From  your  own  lips  a  disavowal  of 

All  sanction  of  their  insolence :  thus  much 

You  owe  to  the  unknown,  who  asks  no  more; 

And  never  thought  to  have  ask'd  so  much. 

Stbal.  This  tone 

May  ba  of  innocence. 

Gab.  'Sdeath!  who  dare  doubt  it. 

Except  such  villains  as  ne'er  had  it  ? 

Stbal.  You 

Are  hot.  Sir. 

Gab.        Must  I  turn  an  icicle 
Before  the  breath  of  menials,  and  their  roaster? 
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Stbal.  Ulric !  you  know  this  man;  I  found  him  in 
Your  company. 

Gab.  We  found  ycu  in  the  Oder : 

Would  we  had  left  you  there! 

Stbal.  I  give  you  thanks.  Sir. 

Gab.  I've  eam'd  them ;  but  might  have  eam'd  more 
from  others. 
Perchance,  if  I  had  left  you  to  your  fate. 

Stbal.  Ulric !  yon  know  this  man  ? 

Gab.  ^  No  more  than  you  do. 

If  he  avouches  not  my  honour. 

Ulb.  I 

Can  vouch  your  courage,  and,  as  far  as  my 
Ovm  brief  connection  led  me,  honour. 

Stbal.  Then 

I'm  satisfied. 

Gab.  (inndcally).  Right  easily,  methinks. 
What  is  the  spell  in  his  asseveration 
More  than  in  mine  ? 

Stbal.  I  merely  said,  that  / 

Was  satisfied — ^not  that  you  are  absolved. 

Gab.  Again !    Am  I  accused  or  no  ? 

Stbal.  Goto! 

You  wax  too  insolent :  if  circumstance 
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And  goneval  suspicion  be  agaiut  jfon^  % 

Is  the  fiEialt  mine  ?   Is 't  not  enough  Ihst  I 
Dedine  all  question  of  your  guilt  or  innocence  ? 

Gab.  My  lord,  my  lord^  this  is  mere  cozenage, 
A  vile  equivocation ;  you  well  know 
Your  doubts  ure  certainties  to  all  around  you — 
Your  looks  a  voice — ^your  frowns  a  sentence ;  you 
Are  practising  your  power  on  me — ^because 
You  have  it ;  but  beware,  you  know  not  whom 
You  strive  to  tread  on.  ^ 

Stbal.  Threat'st  thou  ? 

Gab.  Not  so  mvch 

As  you  accuse.    You  hint  the  basest  injury. 
And  I  retort  it  with  an  open  warning. 

Stbal.  As  you  have  said,  'tis  true  1  owe  yon  some- 
thing. 
For  which  you  seem  disposed  to  pay  yourself. 

Gab.  Not  with  your  gold. 

Stbal.  With  bootless  insolence^ 

ITo  his  attmdanis  and  Idbkstxin. 
You  need  not  further  to  molest  this  man, 
But  let  him  go  his  way.    Ulric,  good  morrow ! 

[Exit  Stbalenhbim,  Idenstein,  and  aiiendanh. 

Gab.  (foihwing),  I'll  after  him  and- 
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Ulr.  (^ffprngUm).  Not  a  step. 

Gab.  Wlio  shall 

Oppose  me? 

Ulu.         Your  own  reasooy  mth  a  moment's 
Thought. 

Gab.    Must  I  bear  thtsY 

Ulb.  Pshaw !  we  all  mast  bear 

The  arrogaace  of  something  higher  thaa 
OnrselTes — the  highest  cauiot  temper  Satan, 
Nor  the  lowest  his  yiotgemnlB  npon  eartit 
Pto  seen  yon  brave  the  elements,  and  bear 
Things  which  had  made  this  silk-worm  cast  his  skin — 
And  shrink  you  from  a  few  sharp  sneers  and  words? 

Gab.  Must  I  bear  to  be  deemed  a  thief?    If  'twere 
A  bandit  of  the  woods,  I  could  hare  borne  it — 
There's  something  daring  in  it — ^bnt  to  steal 
The  monies  of  a  slumbering  man ! — 

Ulr.  It  seems,  then. 

You  are  not  guilty  ? 

Gab.  Do  I  hear  aright  ? 

Foil  too ! 

Ulr.  I  merely  ask'd  a  simple  question. 

Gab.  If  the  judge  ask'd  me — I  would  answer 'No" — 
To  you  I  answer  thm.    {He  draws.) 
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Ulb.  {drawing).  With  all  my  heart! 

Jos.  Without  there !  Ho!  help!  help!— Oh«  God! 
here  's  murder !      [£nY  Josephine,  shriekk^. 

Oabob  a9id  Ulric  ^ht.    Gabor  is  disarmed  jusi  as 
Stbalenhbim,  Josephine,  Idenstein,  i^c.  re-enter. 

Jos.  Oh!  glorious  heaven !  He's  safe! 

Steal,  (to  Josephine).  WAo'i  safe? 

Jos.  My 

Ulb.  {interrupting  her  with  a  stem  look,  and  tursiing 
q^fnoanb  to  Stbalenheim).  Both! 
Here 's  no  great  harm  done. 

Steal.  What  hath  caused  all  this? 

Ulb.  You,  baron,  I  believe;  but  as  the  effect 
Is  harmless,  let  it  not  disturb  you. — Gabor ! 
There  is  your  sword ;  and  when  you  bare  it  next. 
Let  it  not  be  against  yom  friends. 

[Ulbic  pronounces  the  last  words  slowly  and 
phatiaUfy  in  a  low  voice  to  Gabob. 

Gab.  I  thank  you 

Less  for  my  life  than  for  your  counsel. 

Steal.  These 

Brawls  must  end  here. 
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Gab.    (iaku^  A»  noord).    They  $UL     Yoa  hmwe 
wrOng'd  me,  Ulric, 
More  with  your  unkind  thoughts  than  flcword;  I  woold 
The  last  were  in  my  bosom  rather  than 
The  first  in  youis.    I  could  have  borne  yon  noble's 
Absurd  insinuations — ^Ignorance 
And  dull  suspicion  are  a  part  of  his 
Intail  will  last  him  longer  than  his  lands. — 
But  I  may  fit  JUm  yet : — ^you  have  Tanquish'd  me. 
I  was  the  fool  of  passion  to  conceiye 
That  I  could  cope  with  you  whom  I  had  seen 
Already  proved  by  greater  perils  than 
Rest  in  this  arm.    We  may  meet  by  and  by, 
HoweTer — ^but  in  firiendship.  [£jr»^  Oabob. 

Stbal.  I  will  brook 

No  more !    This  outrage  following  up  his  insults. 
Perhaps  his  guilt,  has  cancelled  all  the  little 
I  owed  him  heretofore  for  the  so  Taunted 
Aid  which  he  added  to  your  abler  succour. 
Ulric,  you  are  not  hurt? — 
Ulb.  Not  even  by  a  scratch. 

Stbal.    (to  Ioenstbin).   Intendant!    take  your 
measures  to  secure 
Ton  fellow :  I  revoke  my  former  lenity. 
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He  shall  be  sent  to  FkankfiHt  wkh  ma  escort 
The  instant  that  the  waters  fasnre  abated. 

Ibkh.  Secmehim!  he  badi  got  bis  swoid  again — 
And  seems  to  know  tbe  nae  ont;  'tis  Us  tmde» 
Belike ; — I'm  a  civilian. 

Stbal.  *      Fool!  are  not 

Yon  score  of  Tsssak  dagging  at  year  heels 
Enough  to  seize  a  dozen  such?    Henoe !  alter  him ! 

Ulb.  Baron,  I  do  beseech  you ! 

Steal.  I  mast  be 

Obey'd.    No  words! 

Idkn.  Well,  if  it  mast  be  so — 

March,  vassals!  I'm  your  leader-^and  will  bring 
The  rear  up:  a  wise  genend  never  diould 
Expose  his  precious  life — on  which  all  rests. 
I  like  that  article  of  war. 

[Exit  Idsnstein  ami  nffewArirff. 

Stbal.  Come  hither, 

Ulric :  what  does  that  woman  here  ?  Oh !  now 
I  recognise  her,  'tis  the  stranger's  wife 
Whom  they  nam  "  Werner." 

Ulb.  Tis  his  name. 

Web.  Indeed! 

Is  not  your  husband  visible,  iair  dame? — 
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Jos.  WlM>  seeks  Urn? 

Stbal-  Ho  one— fv  the 

I  fiun  would  periey,  Uliic,  with  jommdt 
Alooe. 

Ulr.  I  will  letiie  witb  job. 

Jos.  Not 

Too  are  the  htest  stnager,  sad 
AD  phiceshere. 
(AsUe  to  Uuic  mAt  gm  omij.    Oh!  U]ric»  here 


what  dqiends  en  a  nsh  woid ! 

Ulr.  (to  JosBFBUiR).  Fear  not! — 

[JSrir  JosEPBiHV. 

Stral.  Ubic,  I  think  that  I  may  trust  yo«? 
Tor  sayed  my  Ufis — and  acts  Uke  these  begirt 
4Jnboimded  eoafidence. 

Ulr.  Say  on. 

Stbal.  Mysterious 

And  long  engendered  circonistances  foot 
To  be  DOW  fully  enteral  on)  hare  made 
This  man  obnoxious — peifaaps  &tal  to  me. 

Ulr.  Who?  Gabor,  the  Hongaiian? 

Stral.  No— 4his  ''  Werner* — 

With  the  false  name  and  habit. 
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Ulr.  How  can  this  be? 

He  is  the  poorest  of  the  poor — and  yellow 

« 

Sickness  sits  cavera'd  in  his  hollow  eye : 
The  man  is  helpless. 

Stral.  He  is — 'tis  no  matter — 

But  if  he  be  the  man  I  deem  (and  that 
He  is  so,  all  around  us  here — and  much 
That  is  not  here— confirm  my  apprehension) 
He  must  be  made  secure,  ere  twelve  hours  further. 

Ulr.  And  what  have  I  to  do  with  this? 

Stral.  I  have  sent 

To  Frankfort,  to  the  governor,  my  friend — 
(I  have  the  authority  to  do  so  by 
An  order  of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh) 
For  a  fit  escort — ^but  this  cursed  flood 
Bars  all  access,  and  may  do  for  some  hours. 

Ulr.  It  is  abating. 

Stral.  That  is  well. 

Ulr.  But  how 

Am  I  concerned  ? 

Stral.  As  one  who  did  so  much 

For  me,  you  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
That  which  is  of  more  import  to  me  than 
The  life  you  rescued. — ^Kecp  your  eye  on  him  ! 
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The  maa  avoids  me,  knows  that  I  now  luiow  him. — 
Watch  him  .'—''as  you  would  watch  the  wild  boar  when 
He  makes  against  you  in  the  honter's  gap — 
like  him  he  must  be  spear'd. 

Ulb.  Why  so  ? 

Stbal.  He  stands 

Between  me  and  a  brave  inheritance  ! 
Oh !  could  you  see  it!    But  you  shall. 

Ulb.  I  hope  so. 

Stbal.  It  is  the  richest  of  the  rich  Bohemia* 
Unscathed  by  scorching  war.    It  lies  so  near 
The  strongest  city,  Prague,  that  fire  and  sword 
Have  skimm'd  it  lightly  :  so  that  now,  besides 
Its  own  exuberance,  it  bears  double  value 
Confronted  with  whole  realms  for  and  near 
Made  deserts. 
Ulb«  You  describe  it  faithfully. 

Stbal.   Ay— -could  you  see  it,  you  would  say  so — 
but 
As  I  have  said,  you  shall. 

Ulb.  I  accept  the  omen. 

Stbal.  Then  claim  a  recompense  from  it  and  me, 
Such  as  both  may  make  worthy  your  acceptance 
And  services  to  me  and  mine  for  ever, 
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Ulb.  And  this  sole,  sick,  and  misenble  wretck— 
Tins  way-worn  stnuiger — stands  between  yon  and 
This  Paradise  ?--<As  Adam  did  between 
The  devil  and  his) — [Aside.] 

Stral.  He  doth. 

Ulr.  Hath  he  no  right  ? 

Steal.  Right  i  none.    A  disinherited  prodigal* 
Who  for  these  twenty  years  disgraced  his  lineage 
In  all  his  acts — but  chiefly  by  his  marriage. 
And  living  amidst  commerce-fetching  buighers. 
And  dabUing  merchants^  in  a  mart  of  Jews. 

Ulr.  He  has  a  wife,  tlien  ? 

Stral.  You'd  be  sorry  to 

Call  such  your  mother.    You  have  seen  the  woman 
He  calb  his  wife.    • 

Ulr.  Is  she  not  so? 

Stral.  No  more 

Than  he's  your  father : — an  Italian  girl. 
The  daughter  of  a  banish'd  man,  who  lives 
On  love  and  poverty  with  this  same  Werner. 

Ulr.  They  are  childless,  then  ? 

Stral.  There  is  or  was  a  bastard. 

Whom  the  old  man — the  grandsire  (as  old  Age 
Is  ever  doting)  took  to  warm  his  bosom. 
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As  it  went  chilly  downward  to  the  grave : 
Bat  the  Imp  stands  not  in  my  path^-he  has  fled. 
No  one  knows  whither ;  and  tf  he  had  not. 
His  claims  alone  were  too  contemptible 

To  stand. ^Why  do  you  smile  ? 

Ulr.  At  your  vain  fears  : 

A  |KMM'  man  almost  in  his  grasp — a  child 
Of  doubtless  birth — can  startle  a  grandee  ! 

Stral.  All's  to  be  fi3ar'd»  where  all  is  to  be  gain'd. 
Ulr.  True ;  and  aught  done  to  save  or  to  obtain  it. 
Stral.  Yon  have  harp'd  the  very  string  next  to  my 
heart. 
I  may  depend  upon  you  ? 

Ulr.  Twere  too  late 

To  doubt  it 

Stral.    Let  no  foolish  pity  shake 
Your  bosom  (for  the  appearance  of  the  man 
Is  pitiful)— he  is  a  wretch,  as  likely 
To  have  robb'd  me  as  the  fellow  more  suspected. 
Except  that  circumstance  is  less  against  him ; 
He  being  lodged  far  off,  and  in  a  chamber 
Without  approach  to  mine ;  and,  to  say  truth, 
I  think  too  well  of  blood  allied  to  mine. 
To  deem  he  would  descend  to  such  an  act; 
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Beaidei  he  was  a  soldier,  and  a  hrvre  one 

Once — ^though  to  rash. 

Ulb.  And  they,  my  lord,  we  know 

By  our  experience,  never  plunder  till 

They  knock  the  brains  out  first — ^which  makes  them 

heirs. 

Not  thieves.     The  dead,  who  feel  nought,  can  lose 

nothing. 

Nor  ie'er  be  robb'd :  their  spoils  are  a  bequest — 

No  inore. 

Stral.  Go  to !  you  are  a  wag.    But  say 
I  may  be  sure  you'll  keep  an  eye  on  this  man. 
And  let  me  know  his  slightest  movement  towards 
Concealment  or  escape  ? 

Ulr.  You  may  be  sure 

You  yourself  could  not  watch  him  more  than  I 
Will  be  his  sentinel. 

Stral.  By  this  you  make  me 

Your's,  and  for  ever. 

Ulr.  Such  is  my  intention. 

lExeunt. 
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• 


ACT  IIL 


SCENE  I. 


A  HaUm  the  uamt  Fahet^from  wkau  ike 

Pamagekmdt. 


EtUer  WBRHBm  ami  Gaboe. 

Gab.  Sir,  I  have  told  my  tale ;  if  it  bo  jiaae  yom 
To  gire  me  refbge  for  a  few  lioiin,  weD — 
If  not — ^111  try  my  fortone  daewlieie. 

Wbb.  How 

Can  I,  so  wretched*  gire  to  Miaery 
A  shelter? — wanting  such  myself  as  Bmch 
As  e'er  the  hunted  deer  a  coreit 

Gab.  Or 

The  wounded  lion  his  cool  cbtc.  Methinks 
Too  rather  look  like  one  wonld  torn  at  bay. 
And  rip  the  hunter's  entrails. 
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Wer.  Ah  ? 

Gab.  I  care  not 

If  it  be  so,  being  much  disposed  to  do 
The  same  myself;  but  will  you  shelter  me  ? 
I  am  oppressed  like  you — and  poor  like  you — 
Disgraced 

Wer.  (abruptly).  Who  told  you  that  I  was  disgraced? 

Gab.  No  one;  nor  did  I  say  ^ou  were  so:  with 
Your  poverty  my  likeness  ended;   but 
I  said  /  was  so— and  would  add,  with  truth. 
As  undeservedly  as  you, 

Wer.  Again ! 

As/? 

Gab.  Or  any  other  honest  man. 
What  the  devil  would  you  have?  You  don't  believe  me 
Guilty  of  this  base  theft  ? 

Wee.  No,  no — I  cannot. 

Gab.  Why,  that's  my  heart  of  honour !  yon  young 
gallant — 
Your  miserly  intendant  and  dense  noble — 
All — all  suspected  me ;  and  why  ?  because 
I  am  the  worst-clothed,  and  least  named  amongst  them. 
Although,  were  Momus'  lattice  in  your  breasts. 
My  soul  might  brook  to  open  it  more  widely 
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Than  theirs ;  but  thus  it  is — ^jon  poor  and  helpless — 
Both  still  more  than  myself. 

Wbk.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Gab.  You're  right :  I  ask  for  shelter  at  the  hand 
Which  I  call  helpless;  if  you  now  deny  it, 
I  were  well  paid.    But  you,  who  seem  to  have  proVed 
The  wholesome  bitterness  of  life,  know  well. 
By  sympathy,  that  all  the  outspread  gold 
Of  the  New  World,  the  Spaniard  boasts  about. 
Could  never  tempt  the  man  who  knows  its  worth, 
Weighed  at  its  proper  value  in  the  balance. 
Save  in  such  guise  (and  there  I  grant  its  power. 
Because  I  feel  it)  as  may  leave  no  night^mare 
Upon  his  heart  o'nights. 
Wer.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gab.  Just  what  I  say ;  I  thought  my  speech  was 
plain : 
You  are  no  thief-*nor  I — and,  as  true  men. 
Should  aid  each  other. 
Web.  It  is  a  damned  world,  sir. 

Gab.  So  is  the  nearest  of  die  two  next,  as 
The  priests  say  (and  no  doubt  they  diould  know  best) 
Therefore  PU  stick  by  this — as  being  loth 

VOL.  XI.  H 
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To  suffer  martyrdom,  at  least  with  such 

An  epitaph  as  larceny  upon  my  tomb. 

It  is  but  a  night's  lodging  which  I  crave ; 

To-morrow  I  will  try  the  waters,  as 

The  Dove  did,  trusting  that  they  have  abated. 

Wbr.  Abated  ?  Is  there  hope  of  that? 

Gab.  There  was 

At  noontide. 

Wbr.        Then  we  may  be  safe. 

Gab.  Are  you 

In  peril? 

Web.  Poverty  is  ever  so. 

Gab.  That  I  know  by  long  practice.    Will  you  not 
Promise  to  make  mine  less  ? 

Web.  Your  poverty? 

Gab.  No— you  don't  look  a  leech  for  that  disorder; 
I  meant  my  peril  only;  you've  a  roof. 
And  I  have  none ;  I  merely  seek  a  covert. 

Wee.  Rightly;  for  how  should  such  a  wretch  as  I 
Have  gold  ? 

Gab.       Scarce  hon^tly,  to  say  the  truth  on't. 
Although  I  almost  wish  you  had  the  baron's. 

Web.  Dare  you  insinuate  ? 

Gab.  What? 
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Web.  Are  yoa  aware 

To  whom  you  speak? 

Gab.  No  ;  and  I  am  not  nsed 

Greatly  to  care.    {A  noise  heard  ioithaut).    But  hark  ! 
they  come ! 
Wbb.  Who  come  ? 

Gab.  The  intendant  and  his  man-hoands  after  me  : 
rd  face  them — ^but  it  were  in  yain  to  expect 
Justice  at  hands  like  theirs.    Where  shall  I  go  ? 
But  show  me  any  place.    I  do  assure  you> 
If  there  be  faith  in  man>  I  am  most  guiltless : 
Think  if  it  were  your  own  case ! 

Web.  (aside).  Oh^  just  God ! 

Thy  hell  is  not  hereafter !    Am  I  dust  still  ? 

Gab.  I  see  you're  moved ;  and  it  shows  well  in  you : 
I  may  live  to  requite  it. 

Web.  Are  you  not 

A  spy  of  Stralenheim's  ? 

Gab.  Not  I !  and  if 

1  were,  what  is  there  to  espy  in  you  ? 
Although  I  recollect  his  frequent  question 
About  you  and  your  spouse,  might  lead  to  some   * 
Suspicion ;  but  you  best  know — ^what — and  why : 
I  am  his  deadliest  foe. 
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Wer.  You? 

Gab.  After  such 

A  treatment  for  the  service  which  in  part 
I  rendered  him — I  am  his  enemy; 
If  you  are  not  his  friend,  yoa  will  assist  me. 

Wer.  I  will. 

Gab.  But  bow? 

Wer.  {showitig  the  patmet).  There  is  a  secret  spring; 
Remember,  I  discovered  it  by  chance. 
And  used  it  but  for  safety. 

Gab.  Open  it. 

And  I  will  use  it  for  the  same. 

Wer.  I  found  it. 

As  I  have  said :  it  leads  through  winding  walls, 
(So  thick  as  to  bear  paths  within  their  ribs. 
Yet  lose  no  jot  of  strength  or  stateliness) 
And  hollow  cells,  and  obscure  niches,  to 
I  know  not  whither ;  you  must  not  advance : 
Give  me  your  word. 

Gab.  It  is  unnecessary : 

How  should  I  make  my  way  in  darkness,  through 
A  Gothic  labyrinth  of  unknown  windings  ? 

We  r  •  Yes,  but  who  knows  to  what  place  it  may  lead  ? 
/  know  not — (mark  you !) — but  who  knows  it  might  not 


\ 
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Lead  efven  into  the  chamber  of  your  foe? 
So  strangely  were  contrived  these  galleries 
By  ovr  Teutonic  fathers  in  old  days. 
When  man  built  less  against  the  elements 
Than  his  next  neighbour.    You  must  not  advance 
Beyond  the  two  first  windings ;  if  you  do 
(Albeit  I  never  pass'd  them)  I'll  not  answer 
For  what  you  may  be  led  to. 

Gab.  But  I  will. 

A  thousand  thanks ! 

Web.  You  11  find  the  spring  mote  obvious 

On  the  other  side ;  and^  when  you  ^ould  return* 
It  yields  to  the  least  touch. 

Oab,  1 11  in — ^farewell ! 

[Oabob  goes  in  by  the  secret  panneL 

Web.  {uAu).  Wbat  have  I  done  ?    Alas !  udntt  had 
I  done ' 
Before  to  make  this  fearful  ?    Let  it  be 
Still  some  atononent  that  I  save  the  man. 
Whose  sacrifice  had  saved  perhaps  my  own-— 
They  come !  to  seek  elsewhere  what  is  before  them  ! 

Enier  Idbnstein  and  Others! 
Idbn.  Is  he  not  here  ?    He  must  have  vanished  then 
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Through  the  dim  Grothic  ghiss  by  pious  aid 
Of  pictured  saints^  upon  the  red  and  yellow 
Casements,  through  which  the  sunset  streams  like 

sunrise 
On  long  pearl-colour'd  beards  and  crimson  crosses. 
And  gilded  crosiers,  and  crossed  arms,  and  cowls. 
And  helms,  and  twisted  armour,  and  long  swords. 
All  the  fiantastic  furniture  of  windows. 
Dim  with  brave  knights  and  holy  hermits,  whose 
Likeness  and  fame  alike  rest  in  some  panes 
Of  crystal,  which  each  rattling  wind  proclaims 
As  firail  as  any  otl^  life  or  glory. 
He's  gone,  however. 

Wbr.  Whom  do  you  seek  ? 

Idbn.  a  villain! 

Wbr.  Why  need  you  come  so  far.  then  ? 

Iden.  In  the  search 

Of  him  who  robb'd  the  baron. 

Wbr.  Are  you  sure 

You  have  divined  the  man  ? 

Idbn.  As  sure  as  yon 

Stand  there  ;  but  whereas  he  gone  ? 

Wbr,  Who  ? 

1  n  K  N .  He  we  sougbt. 
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Wsm.  You  aee  he  is  not  here. 

Iben.  And  yet  we  tnu:ed  him 

Up  to  this  hall :  are  yon  accomplices. 
Or  deal  you  in  the  black  art  ? 

Web.  I  deal  plainly. 

To  many  men  the  blackest. 

Iden.  It  may  be 

I  have  a  question  or  two  for  yourself 
Hereafter ;  but  we  must  continue  now 
Our  search  for  t'other. 

Wbr.  You  had  best  begin 

Your  inquisition  now ;  I  may  not  be 
So  patient  always. 

Iden.  I  should  like  to  know. 

In  good  sooth,  if  you  really  are  the  man 
That  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of? 

Wbb.  Insolent ! 

Said  you  not  that  he  was  not  here  ? 

Idbn.  Yes,  owe; 

But  there's  another  whom  he  tziacks  more  keenly. 
And  soon,  it  may  be,  with  authority 
Both  paramount  to  his  and'mine.    But,  come ! 
Bustle,  my  boys !  we  are  at  fault. 

[Exit  Idemstbin  andatiendanis. 
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Web.  In  what 

A  maie  hath  my  dim  destiny  in?oIved  me ! 
And  one  base  sin  hath  done  me  less  ill  than 
The  leading  undone  one  far  greater.    Down, 
Thou  busy  devil!  rising  in  my  heart! 
Thou  art  too  late !  PU  nought  to  do  with  blood. 

Enter  Ulric. 

Ulb.  I  sought  you,  father. 

Wer.  Is't  not  dangerous? 

Ule.  No;  Stralenheim  is  ignorant  of  all 
Or  any  of  the  tieU  between  us  :  more — 
He  sends  me  here  a  spy  upon  your  actions. 
Deeming  me  wholly  his. 

Wee.  I  cannot  think  it : 

Tis  but  a  snare  he  winds  about  us  both. 
To  swoop  the  sire  and  son  at  once. 

Ule.  I  cannot 

Pause  in  each  petty  fear,  and  stumble  at 
The  doubts  that  rise  like  briars  in  our  path. 
But  must  break  through  them,  as  an  unarmed  carle 
Would,  though  with  naked  limbs,  were  the  wolf  rust* 

ling 
In  the  same  thicket  where  he  hew'd  for  bread: 
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Nets  are  for  thnahet,  eagles  are  not  caaght  ao ; 
Well  overfly  or  rend  tltem. 

Wek.  Sham 

Ulk.  Can  yon  not  gaen? 

Wbr.  I 

Ulm.  That  is 

Came  the  thonght  ne'er  into  yoar  mind  Imti  mgkt? 

Wbr.  I  andetstand  von  not. 

Ulk.  Ilien  ve  ahaU 

More  understand  each  other.    Bat  to  change 
Thetopio 


Wes.  Yon  mean  to  pmnrnt  it,  as 

Tis  of  onr  aalety. 

Ulm.  Right ;  I  stand  cooected. 

I  see  the  subject  now  more  clearly,  and 
Oar  general  situation  in  its  bearings. 
The  waters  are  abating;   a  few  hoars 
Will  bring  his  summoo'd  mynnidons  fiom  Frankfort, 
When  3foa  will  be  a  prisoner,  perfaapa  worse. 
And  I  an  outcast,  baatardiaed  by  practice 
Of  this  same  baron  to  make  way  for  him. 

Wbk.  And  now  yoor  remedy !  I  tbon^  to  escape 
By  means  of  this  accursed  gold,  but  now 
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I  dare  not  use  it^  show  it,  scarce  look  on  it. 
Methinks  it  wears  upon  its  face  my  guilt 
For  mottOf  not  the  mintage  of  the  state; 
And,  for  the  sovereign's  head,  my  own  begirt 
With  hissing  snakes,  which  curl  around  my  temples. 
And  cry  to  all  beholders — ^lo !  a  villain! 

Ulr.  You  must  not  use  it,  at  least  now,  but  take 
This  ring.  [He  gives  Werner  a  jewel. 

Wer.  a  gem !    It  was  my  father's ! 

Ulr.  And 

As  such  is  now  your  own.    With  this  you  must 
Bribe  the  intendant  for  his  old  caliche 
And  horses  to  pursue  your  route  at  sunrise. 
Together  with  my  mother. 

Wer.  And  leave  you. 

So  lately  found,  in  peril  too  ? 

Ulr.  Fear  nothing ! 

The  only  fear  were  if  we  fled  together. 
For  that  would  make  our  ties  beyond  all  doubt. 
The  waters  only  lie  in  flood  between 
This  burgh  and  Frankfort ;  so  far's  in  our  favour. 
The  route  on  to  Bohemia,  though  encumber'd. 
Is  not  impassible;  and  when  you  gain 
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A  few  houn'  start,  the  difficulties  will  be 
The  same  to  yoar  pureoeTs.    Once  beyond 
The  frontier,  and  you're  safe. 

Wek.  My  noble  boy ! 

Ulk.  Hash !  hash !  no  transports :  well  indulge  in 
them 
In  Castle  Siegendorf !    Display  no  gold  : 
Show  Idenstein  the  gem  (I  know  the  man. 
And  have  look'd  through  him) :  it  will  answer  thus 
A  double  purpose.    Stralenheim  lost  ff>ld — 
No  jewel :  therefore  it  could  no^  be  his ; 
And  then  the  man,  who  was  possest  of  this. 
Can  hardly  be  suspected  of  abstracting 
The  barm's  coin,  when  he  could  thus  convert 
This  ring  to  more  than  Stralenheim  has  lost 
By  his  last  night's  slumber.     Be  not  over  timid 
In  your  address,  nor  yet  too  arrogant. 
And  Idenstein  will  serve  you. 

Wbr.  I  wiU  follow 

In  all  things  your  direction. 

Ulb.  I  would  have 

Spared  you  the  trouble ;  but  had  I  appear'd 
To  take  an  interest  in  you,  and  still  more 
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By  dabbling  with  a  jewel  in  your  favour. 
All  had  been  known  at  once. 

Wkb.  My  guardian  angel ! 

This  OTerpays  the  past    But  how  wilt  thou 
Fare  in  our  abeence  ? 

Ulk.  Stralenheim  knows  nothing 

Of  me  as  aught  of  kindred  with  younelf. 
I  will  but  wait  a  day  or  two  with  him 
To  lull  all  doubts,  and  then  rejoin  my  father. 

Web.  To  part  no  more ! 

Ulb  .  I  know  not  that ;  but  at 

The  least  we  '11  meet  again  once  more. 

Web.  My  boy! 

My  friend— my  only  child,  and  sole  preserver ! 
Oh,  do  not  hate  me! 

Ulb,  Hate  my  father ! 

Web.  Ay, 

My  father  hated  me.    Why  not,  my  son? 

Ulb.  Your  father  knew  you  not  as  I  do. 

Web.  Scorpions 

Are  in  thy  words  !  Thou  know  me?  in  this  guise 
Thou  canst  not  know  me,  I  am  not  myself; 
Yet  (hate  me  not)  I  will  be  soon. 
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Ulr.  rn  waii! 

In  the  mean  time  be  sure  that  all  a  son 
Can  do  for  parents  shall  be  done  for  mine. 

Wbs.  I  see  it,  and  I  feel  it,  yet  I  feel 
Further — ^that  you  despise  me. 

Ulr.  Wherefore  should  I  ? 

Web.  Must  J  repeat  my  humiliadon? 

Ulb.  No  ! 

I  haye  fathomed  it  and  you.    But  let  us  talk 
Of  this  no  more.    Or  if  it  must  be  ever. 
Not  now :  your  error  has  redoubled  all 
The  present  difficulties  of  our  house 
At  secret  war  with  that  of  Stadenhetm ; 
All  we  have  now  to  think  of,  is  to  baffle 
Him.    I  haye  shown  one  way. 

Wbr.  Tlie  only  one. 

And  I  embrace  it,  as  I  did  my  son. 
Who  show'd  himself  and  fether's  safety  in 
One  day. 

Ulb.    You  ihatt  be  safe ;  let  that  suffice. 
Would  Stralenheim's  appearance  in  Bohemia 
Disturb  your  right,  or  mine,  if  once  we  were 
Admitted  to  our  lands  ? 

Wbr.  Assuredly, 
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Situate  as  we  are  now,  although  the  first 
Possessor  might,  as  usual,  prove  the  strongest. 
Especially  the  next  in  blood. 

Ulr.  Blood!  'tis 

A  word  of  many  meanings ;  in  the  veins 
And  out  of  them,  it  is  a  different  thing — 
And  so  it  should  be,  when  the  same  in  J[)lood 
(As  it  is  caird)  are  aliens  to  each  other. 
Like  Theban brethren:  when  apart  is  bad, 
A  few  spilt  ounces  purify  the  rest. 

Web.  I  do  not  apprehend  you. 

Ulb.  That  may  be — 

And  should,  perhaps, — and  yet ^butget  ye  ready; 

You  and  my  mother  must  away  to-night. 

Here  comes  the  intendant ;  sound  him  with  the  gem. 

Twill  sink  into  his  venal  soul  like  lead 

Into  the  deep,  and  bring  up  slime,  and  mud. 

And  ooze,  too,  from  the  bottom,  as  the  lead  doth 

With  its  greased  understratum;  but  no  less 

Will  serve  to  warn  our  vessels  through  these  shoals. 

The  freight  is  rich,  so  heave  the  line  in  time  ! 

Farewell !  I  scarce  have  time,  but  yet  your  hand. 

My  father ! 

Wer.  Let  me  embrace  thee! 
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Ulr.  We  may  be 

Observed :  sobdae  yoor  nature  to  the  iKHir ! 
Keep  off  from  me  as  fiom  your  foe ; 

Web.  Accursed 

Be  he,  who  is  the  stifling  cause  which  smothers 
The  best  and  sweetest  feeling  of  our  hearts. 
At  such  an  hour  too ! 

Ulr.  Yes,  curse — ^it  will  ease  you ! 

Here  is  the  intendant. 


Enter  Idenstbin. 

Master  Idenstein, 
How  hie  you  in  your  purpose?  Have  you  caught 
The  rogue? 

I  DEN.      No,  faith! 

Ulr.  Well,  there  are  plenty  more : 

Tou  may  have  better  luck  another  chase. 
Where  is  the  baron  ? 

Iden.  Grone  back  to  his  chamber : 

And  now  I  think  on't,  asking  after  you 
With  nobly-born  impatience. 

Ulb.  Your  great  men 

Must  be  answered  on  the  instant,  as  the  bound 
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or  lh«  ntuog  iteni  rt'pliw  titil"  the  »puf 
Ti«  well  llioy  hnra  honm,  too;  for  if  Un 
I  tnx  that  men  muiil  dnw  tlteir  ch*no(a. 
Tb«;  My  kings  diil  fivsMtria. 

Iden.  Wbowufi 

I'lh.  An  old  Bobemian— an  imperial  i 

IpsN.  A  gi[My  or  BolieminD,  *ti>  the  t 
For  Uwy  paw  by  both  tmura.   And  was 

Ulb.    Vn  bmnl  ao;    but   I   mtist  tak 
Ccoduit, 
Your  M«TTUit! — Werner,  (lo  WEK^ER  j/i 

be  your  nam  p. 
Yoorft. 

Idih.  a  well  Bpokou.  pntty-fhoed  yoi 
And  prettily  behnvcd !  He  knows  bia  stal 
You  »«e.  sir ;  how  he  frave  lo  e 
Precedence  I 

Wek.       I  peNoivcd  it  aud  ■ 
Htajiutdticenun«nt  and  your  own, 

Idkk.  Tint' 

That's  veiy  well.  You  i]i»o  know  your  pi 
And  yet  I  don't  know  that  I  know  vrnr  pi 

Wbb.   (n&fwrwjr  Ike  rhig).     W.'  ! 
knowledge 


:ji 
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loKN.  How !— What !— Eh ! 

A  jewel ! 

Wkb.  Tifl  your  own  on  one  condition. 

Iden.  Mine! — Name  it! 

Web.  That  hereafter  yon  pennit 

At  thrice  ita  value  to  redeem  it ;  'tis 
A  iamily  ring. 

Idem  .  A  family !— ^ovn  / — a  gem ! 

I'm  breathleas ! 

Web.  Yott  most  also  fumiah  me 

An  hour  ere  daybreak  with  all  meana  to  quit 
Thia  place. 

Iden.    But  is  it  real  ?  Let  me  look  on  it : 
Diamon4,  by  all  that's  glorious ! 

Web.  Come,  111  trust  yon ; 

You  have  guess'd,  no  doubt,  that  I  waa  bora  above 
My  present  seeming. 

Iden.  I  can't  say  I  did. 

Though  this  looks  like  it ;  this  is  the  true  breeding 
Of  gentle  blood! 

Web.  I  have  important  reasons 

For  wishing  to  continue  priyily 
My  jouraey  hence. 

VOL.   XI.  I 
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Idbn.  So  then  you  are  the  man 

Whom  Stralenheim's  in  quest  of? 

Wbr.  I  am  not; 

But  being  taken  for  him  might  conduct 
So  much  embarrassment  to  me  just  now. 
And  to  the  baron's  self  hereafter — 'tis 
To  spare  both,  that  I  would  avoid  all  bustle. 

Idbn.  Be  you  the  man  or  no,  'tis  not  my  business ; 
Besides,  I  never  should  obtain  the  half 
From  this  proud,  niggardly  noble,  who  would  raise 
The  country  for  some  missing  bits  of  coin. 
And  never  offer  a  precise  reward — 
But  this ! — another  look ! 

Wer.  Gaze  on  it  fireely; 

At  day-dawn  it  is  yours. 

Id  EN.  Oh,  ithon  sweet  sparkler ! 

Thou  more  than  stone  of  the  philosopher ! 
Thou  touchstone  of  Philosophy  herself! 
Thou  bright  eye  of  the  Mine !  thou  load-star  of 
The  soul !  the  true  magnetic  Pole  to  which 
All  hearts  point  duly  north,  like  trembling  needles  ! 
Tliou  flaming  Spirit  of  the  Earth !  which  sitting 
High  on  the  monarch's  diadem,  attractest 
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More  worship  than  the  Majesty  who  sweats 
Beneath  the  crown  which  makes  his  head  ache,  like 
MiilioDs  of  hearts  which  bleed  to  lend  it  lustre ! 
Shalt  thou  be  mine  ?   I  am,  methinks,  already 
A  little  king,  a  lucky  alchymist ! — 
A  wise  magician,  who  has  bound  the  deyil 
Without  the  forfeit  of  his  soul.    But  come, 
Werner,  or  what  else? 

Wer.  Call  me  Werner  still. 

You  may  jret  know  me  by  a  loftier  title. 

Idbn.  I  do  believe  in  thee !  thou  art  the  spirit 
Of  whom  I  long  have  dream'd,  in  a  low  garb. — 
But  come,  I'll  serve  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  air,  despite  the  waters ;  let  us  hence, 
III  show  thee  I  am  honest — (oh,  thou  jewel !) 
Thou  shalt  be  fumish'd,  Werner,  with  such  means 
Of  flight,  that  if  thou  wert  a  snail,  not  birds 
Should  overtake  thee. — Let  me  gaze  again ! 
I  have  a  foster-brother  in  the  mart 
Of  Hamburgh,  skilled  in  precious  stones — ^how  many 
Carats  may  it  weigh? — Come,  Werner,  I  will  wing  thee. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 
Stralenheim's  Chamber. 

Stralbnhbim  and  Fritz. 

Fritz.  All's  ready,  my  good  lord  ! 

Stra  l.  I  am  not  sleepy 

And  yet  I  must  to  bed ;  I  fain  would  say 
To  rest^  but  something  heavy  on  my  spirit* 
Too  dull  for  wakefulness,  too  quick  for  slumber. 
Sits  on  me  as  a  cloud  along  the  sky. 
Which  will  not  let  the  sunbeams  through,  nor  yet 
Descend  in  rain  and  end,  but  spreads  itself 
Twixt  earth  and  heaven,  like  envy  between  man 
And  man,  an  everlasting  mist ; — I  will 
Unto  my  pillow. 

Fritz.  May  you  rest  there  well! 

Stral.  I  feel,  and  fear,  I  sliall. 

Fritz.  And  wherefore  fear? 

Stral.  I  know  not  why,  and  therefore  do  fear  more. 

Because  an  undescribable but  'tis 

All  folly.    Were  the  locks  (as  I  desired) 
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Changed,  to  day,  of  this  chamber  ?  for  last  night's 
Adventare  makes  it  needful. 

FaiTz.  •     Certainly, 

According  to  your  order,  and  beneath 
The  inspection  of  myself  and  the  young  Saxon 
Who  saved  your  life.    I  think  they  call  him  ''  Ulric." 
Stral.  You  tkmk!   you  supercilious  slave!  what 
right 
Have  you  to  tax  your  memory,  which  should  be 
Quick,  proud,  and  happy  to  retain  the  name 
Of  him  who  saved  your  master,  as  a  litany 
Whose  daily  repetition  marks  your  duty — 
Get  hence !  *'you  think,**  indeed !  you  who  stood  still 
Howling  and  drippling  on  the  bank,  whilst  I 
Lay  dying,  and  the  stranger  dash'd  aside 
The  roaring  torrent,  and  restored  me  to 
Thank  him — and  despise  you.    **  You  think!"   and 

scarce 
Can  recollect  his  name!    I  will  not  waste 
More  words  on  you.     Call  me  betimes. 

Fritz.  Gbod  night ! 

I  trust  to-morrow  will  restore  your  lordship 
To  renovated  strength  and  temper. 

[jTAe  scene  closez. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  secret  Passage. 

Gab.  {9obis).  Four— 

Five — BIX  hours  have  I  counted,  like  the  guard 
Of  outposts  on  the  never-merry  clock : 
That  hollow  tongue  of  time,  which,  even  when 
It  sounds  for  joy,  takes  something  from  enjoyment 
With  every  clang.    'Tis  a  perpetual  knell. 
Though  for  a  marriage  feast  it  rings :  each  stroke 
Peals  for  a  hope  the  less ;  the  funeral  note 
Of  Love  deep-buried  without  resurrection 
In  the  grave  of  Possession ;  while  the  knoll 
Of  long-lived  parents  finds  a  jovial  echo 
To  triple  Time  in  the  son's  ear. 

I'm  cold — 
I'm  dark — I've  blown  my  fingers — number'd  o'er 
And  o'er  my  steps — and  knock'd  my  head  against 
Some  fifty  buttresses — and  roused  the  rats 
And  bats  in  general  insurrection,  till 
Their  cursed  pattering  feet  and  whirling  wings 
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Leave  me  scarce  hearing  for  another  aound. 

A  light !    It  is  at  distance  (if  I  can 

Measure  in  darkness  distance) :  Imt  it  blinks 

As  through  a  crerice  or  a  key-hole,  in 

The  inhibited  direction ;  I  must  on, 

Nerertheless,  fiom  curiosity. 

A  distant  lamp-light  is  an  incident 

In  such  a  den  as  this.    Pray  Heayen  it  lead  me 

To  nothing  that  may  tempt   me!      Else — Heaven 

aid  me 
To  obtain  or  to  escape  it !  Shining  still ! 
Were  it  the  Star  of  Lncifer  himself^ 
Or  he  himself  girt  with  its  beams,  I  could 
Contain  no  longer.    Softly !  mighty  weU! 
That  comer's  tum'd — So— Ah !  no ; — right !  it  dmws 
Nearer.    Hoe  is  a  daiksome  angle — so. 
That's  weather'd. — Let  me  pause. — Suppose  it  leads 
Into  some  greater  danger  than  that  which 
I  have  escaped— 410  matter,  'tis  a  new  one ; 
And  novel  perils,  like  firesh  mistresses. 
Wear  more  magnetic  aspects : — I  will  on. 
And  be  it  where  it  may — I  have  my  dagger. 
Which  may  protect  me  at  a  pinch. — ^Burn  still. 
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Though  little  light !  Thou  art  my  igmfaimu  ! 
My  stationary  Will-o'the-wisp ! — ^So!  so ! 
He  hears  my  invocation,  and  fails  not. 

\Tht  Ktm  domi* 


SCENE  IV. 
A  Gofdm. 

Enter  Wbrnbr. 

I  could  not  sleep-*and  now  the  hour's  at  hand ; 
All's  ready.    Idenstein  has  kept  his  word; 
And  stationed  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Upon  the  forest's  edge,  the  vehicle 
Awaits  us.    Now  the  dwindling  stars  begin 
To  pale  in  Heaven ;  and  for  the  last  time  I 
Look  on  these  horrible  walls.    Ok!  never,  never 
Shall  I  forget  them.    Here  I  came  most  poor. 
But  not  dishonoured  :  and  I  leave  them  with 
A  stain, — if  not  upon  my  name,  ]fet  in 
My  heart !    A  never-dying  canker-wonn. 
Which  all  the  coming  splendour  of  the  lands. 
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And  rights,  and  soyereignty  of  Sieg^ndorf, 

Can  scarcely  lall  a  moment :  I  most  find 

Some  means  of  restitation,  which  would  ease 

My  Bonl  in  part ;  bat  bow  without  discovery?— 

It  must  be  done,  however ;  and  111  pause 

Upon  the  method  the  first  hour  of  safety. 

The  madness  of  my  Misery  led  to  this 

Base  in&my;  Repentance  must  retrieve  it: 

I  will  have  nought  of  Stralenheim's  upon 

My  spirit,  though  he  would  grasp  all  of  mine ; 

Lands,  freedom,  life, — and  yet  he  sleeps !  as  soundly. 

Perhaps,  as  infancy,  with  gorgeous  curtains 

Spread  for  his  canopy,  o'er  silken  pillows. 

Such  as  when ^Hark !  what  noise  is  that?  Again ! 

The  branches  shake;  and  some  loose  stones  have  fallen 
From  yonder  terrace. 

[Ulkic  Uap$  downfrwa  the  terrace. 
Ulric  !  ever  welcome  ! 

Ilirice  welcome  now !  this  filial 

Ulb.  Stop!  before 

We  approach,  tell  me 

Wbb.  Why  look  you  so? 

Ulr.  Do  I 

Behold  my  father,  or 
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Ulb.  Yet 

You  had  no  guetta — no  Tisitora — no  life 
Breathing  around  you,  aare  my  mother'a? 

Wbr.  Ah ! 

The  Hungariaxi ! 

Ulr.  He  ia  gone !  he  diaappear'd 

Ere  aunaet. 

Wer.      No  I  I  hid  him  in  that  very 
Conceal'd  and  fatal  gallery. 

Ulh.  There  I'll  find  him. 

[Ulric  ugoimg* 

Wer.  It  is  too  late :  he  had  left  the  palace  ere 
I  quitted  it.    I  found  the  secret  pannel 
Open;  and  the  doors  which  lead  firom  that  hall 
Which  masks  it :   I  but  thought  he  had  anatch'd  the 

silent 
And  favourable  moment  to  escape 
The  myrmidons  of  Idenstein,  who  were 
Dogging  him  yester-even. 

Ulr.  You  re-closed 

The  pannel  T 

Wbr.        Yes :  and  not  without  reproach 

(And  inner  trembling  for  the  avoided  peril) 
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At  his  doll  heedlessness^  in  lesYUig  thus 
His  shelterer's  ssylmn  to  the  risk 
Of  a  discovery. 

Ulk.  You  sre  sure  you  closed  it? 

WsE.  Certain. 

Ulr.  That's  well  :  but  had  been  better,  if 

Yon  ne'er  bad  tum'd  it  to  a  den  for [He  pama. 

Wbb.  Thieres! 

Thou  wouldst  say:  I  must  bear  it  and  deserre  it; 

But  not 

Ulr.        No,  father;  do  not  speak  of  this; 
This  is  no  hour  to  think  of  petty  crimes. 
But  to  prerent  the  consequence  of  great  ones. 
Why  would  you  shelter  this  man  ? 

WsR.  Could  I  shun  it? 

A  man  pursued  by  my  chief  foe;  disgraced 
For  my  own  crime ;  a  victim  to  niy  safety. 
Imploring  a  few  hours' concealment  from 
Hie  very  wretch  who  was  the  cause  he  needed 
Such  refuge.    Had  he  been  a  wolf,  I  could  not 
Have  in  such  circumstances  thrust  him  forth. 

Ulr.  And  like  the  wolf  he  hath  repaid  you.    But 
It  is  too  late  to  ponder  thus : — ^you  must 
Set  out  ere  dawn.    I  will  remain  here  to 
Trace  the  murderer,  if  'tis  possible. 
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Wee.  Bat  this  my  saddtti flight  will  giTe  the  Moloch 
Suspicion :  two  new  Tictims  in  the  lien 
Of  one,  if  I  remain.    The  fled  Hungarian, 
Who  seems  the  culprit,  and 

Ule.  Who  seenu?     Who  else 

Can  he  so? 

Wee.      Not  /,  though  just  now  you  doubted — 
You,  my  jon/— doubted 

Ule.  And  do  you  doubt  of  him 

The  fugitive? 

Wee.         Boy !  since  I  fell  into 
The  abyss  of  crime  (though  not  o($uch  crime)  I, 
Having  seen  the  innocent  oppressed  for  me. 
May  doubt  even  of  the  guilty's  guilt.    Your  heart 
Is  free,  and  quick  with  virtuous  wrath  to  accuse 
Appearances ;  and  views  a  criminal 
In  Innocence's  shadow,  it  may  be. 
Because  'tis  dusky. 

Ule.                    And  if  I  do  so. 
What  will  mankind,  who  know  you  not,  or  knew 
But  to  oppress?    You  must  not  stand  the  hazard. 
Away ! — 111  make  all  easy.    Idenstein 
Will  for  his  own  sake  and  his  jewels  hold 
HiR  peace — ^he  also  is  a  partner  in 
Your  flight — moreover 
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Weh.  Fly!  and  leave  wkj 

Linked  with  the  Hungarian's,  or  pr^etrVl  as  poacsl. 
To  bear  the  brand  of  bloodshed  ? 

Ulb.  Pshaw!  leave anfthing 

Except  oar  fadier's  soveveignty  and  castles. 
For  which  yon  have  so  long  panted  and  in  vain ! 
WhatnoK?    Yon  have  no  nm^  since  that  yoa  bear 
Is  feign'd. 

Wbr.  Most  tne;  but  still  I  wonUnot  have  it 
Eograved  in  crimsoa  in  men's  meuMKies, 
Though  in  this  ssost  obscore  abode  of 
Besides,  the  sesrch 


Ulr.  I  will  provide  against 

Aagfat  that  can  touch  yoo.    Ho  one  knows  you  here 
As  heir  of  Si^endorf :  if  Idenstein 
Suspects,  'tis  btU  Mtapieiom,  and  he  is 
A  fool :  his  folly  shall  have  soch  employment. 
Too,  that  the  unknown  Werner  shall  give  way 
To  nearer  thoughu  of  self.    The  laws  (if  e'er 
Laws  reached  this  village)  are  all  in  abeyance 
With  the  late  general  war  of  thirty  years. 
Or  crushed,  or  rising  slowly  fiom  the  dust. 
To  which  the  march  of  armies  trample  tfaeiu. 
Stralenheim,  although  noble  is  unheeded 
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Here,  save  as  meh — without  lands,  influence. 

Save  what  hath  periah'd  with  him ;  few  prolong 

A  week  beyond  their  funeral  rites  their  sway 

0*er  men,  unless  by  relatives,  whose  interest 

Is  roused :  such  is  not  here  the  case ;  he  died 

Alone,  unknown, — ^a  solitary  grave. 

Obscure  as  his  deserts,  without  a  scutcheon. 

Is  all  he'll  have,  or  wants.     If  /  discover 

The  assassin,  'twill  be  well — if  not,  believe  me 

None  else ;  though  all  the  full-fed  train  of  menials 

May  howl  above  his  ashes  (as  they  did 

Around  him  in  his  danger  on  the  Oder) 

Will  no  more  stir  a  finger  now  than  then. 

Hence !  hence !    I  must  not  hear  your  answer — Look ! 

The  stars  are  almost  faded,  and  the  gray 

Begins  to  grizzle  the  black  hair  of  night. 

You  shall  not  answer — Pardon  me,  that  I 

Am  peremptory,  'tis  your  son  that  speaks. 

Your  long-lost,  late-found  son — Let's  call  my  mother ! 

Softly  and  swiftly  step,  and  leave  the  rest 

To  me ;  111  answer  for  the  event  as  fiir 

As  regards  you,  and  that  is  the  chief  point. 

As  my  first  duty,  which  shall  be  observed. 

We'll  meet  in  Castle  Siegendorf — once  more 
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Our  banners  shall  be  glorious !  Think  of  that 

Alone^  and  leave  all  other  thoughts  to  me. 

Whose  youth  may  better  battle  with  them — ^Hence ! 

And  may  your  age  be  happy! — I  will  kiss 

My  mother  once  more,  then  Heaven's  speed  be  with  you ! 

WsR.  This  counsel's  safe — ^bnt  is  it  honourable? 

Ulr.  To  save  a  father  is  a  child's  chief  honour. 

lExeuni. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I. 


A  Goihk  Hall  m  the  Castle  ^  Siestmiarf,  near 

Prague. 

Enter  Eeic  and  Hbnrick,  retamen  of  the  Qnmt. 

Eric.  So  better  times  are  come  at  last;  to  these 
Old  walls  new  masters  and  high  wassail,  both 
A  long  desideratum. 

Hen.  Yes,  for  maeten. 

It  might  be  nnto  those  who  long  for  novelty. 
Though  made  by  a  new  grave:  bnt  as  for  wassail, 
Hetfainks  the  old  Count  Si^endorf  maintained 
His  feudal  hospitality  as  high 
As  e'er  another  prince  of  the  empire. 

Eric.  Why, 

For  the  mere  cup  and  trencher,  we  no  doubt 
Faied  passing  well ;  but  as  for  merriment 
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And  sport,  without  which  salt  and  saaces  season 
The  cheer  but  scantily,  our  sizings  were 
Even  of  the  narrowest. 

Hen.  The  old  count  loved  not 

The  roar  of  revel ;  are  you  sure  that  this  does  ? 

Eric.  As  yet  he  hath  been  courteous  as  he's  boun- 
teous. 
And  we  all  love  him. 

Hen.  His  reign  is  as  yet 

Hardly  a  year  o'erpast  its  honey-moon. 
And  the  first  year  of  sovereigns  is  bridal; 
Anon,  we  shall  perceive  his  real  sway 
And  moods  of  mind. 

Eric.  Pray  heaven,  he  keep  the  present! 

Then  his  brave  son.  Count  Ulric — ^there's  a  knight ! 
Pity  the  wars  are  o'er ! 

Hen.  Why  so? 

Eric.  Look  on  him ! 

And  answer  that  yourself. 

Hen.  He's  very  youthful, 

And  strong  and  beautiful  as  a  young  tiger. 

Eric.  That's  'not  a  faithful  vassal's  likeness. 

HfiN,  But 

Perhaps  a  true  one. 
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Eric.  Pity,  as  I  said. 

The  wars  are  over :  in  the  hall,  who  like 
Coimt  Ulric  for  a  well-supported  pride. 
Which  awes  but  yet  offends  not?  in  the  field. 
Who  like  him  with  his  spear  in  hand,  wh«i,  gnashing 
His  tasks,  and  ripping  up  from  right  to  left 
The  howling  hounds,  the  boar  makes  for  the  thicket  ? 
Who  backs  a  horse,  or  bean  a  hawk,  or  wears 
A  sword  like  him?    Whose  plume  nods  knightlier  ? 

Hen.  No  one's,  I  grant  you :  do  not  fear,  if  War 
Be  l<mg  in  coming,  he  is  of  that  kind 
Will  make  it  for  himself,  if  he  hath  not 
Already  done  as  much. 

Euic.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Hen.  You  can't  deny  his  train  of  followers 
(Bat  few  our  native  fellow  Tassals  bom 
On  the  domain)  are  such  a  sort  of  knaves 
As (pause$) 

Ebic.  What? 

Hen.  The  wars  (you  love  so  much)  leaves  living; 
Like  other  Parents,  She  spoils  her  worst  children. 

Eric.   Nonsense!   they  are  all  brave  iron-visaged 
fellows. 
Such  as  old  Tilly  loved. 
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Hbn.  And  who  loved  Tilly  ? 

Ask  that  at  Magdeboiii;p--or  for  that  matter 
Wallenstein  either — ^they  are  gone  to 

Eric.  Rest; 

But  what  beyond  'tis  not  ours  to  pronounce. 

Hen.  I  wish  they  had  left  OB  something  of  their  rest: 

The  country  (nominally  now  at  peace) 
Is  overran  with — God  knows  who — ^they  fly 
By  night,  and  disappear  with  sunrise ;  but 
Leave  us  no  less  desolation,  nay,  even  more 
Than  the  most  open  warfare. 

Ebic.  But  Ciount  Ulric — 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  him? 

Hbn.  WiOkhim! 

He ^might  prevent  it.    As  you  say  he's  fond 

Of  war,  why  makes  he  it  not  on  those  marauders? 

Ebic.  You'd  bettier  ask  himself? 

Hen.  I  would  as  soon 

Ask  the  lion  why  he  laps  not  milk. 

Ebic.  And  here  he  comes ! 

Hen.  The  devil !  you'll  hold  your  tongue  ? 

Ebic.  Why  do  you  turn  so  pale? 

Hen.  'Tis  nothing-b«t 

Be  silent. 
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Ebic.        I  will  upon  what  you  haye  said. 

Hen.  I  assure  you  I  meant  nothings — a  mere  sport 
Of  words,  no  more;  besides,  had  it  been  otherwise. 
He  is  to  espouse  the  gentle  baroness 
Ida  of  Stralenheim,  the  late  baron's  heiress. 
And  she  no  doubt  will  soften  whatsoever 
Of  fierceness  the  late  long  intestine  wars 
Have  given  all  natures,  and  most  unto  those 
Who  were  bom  in  them,  and  bred  up  upon 
The  knees  of  Homicide ;  sprinkled,  as  it  were. 
With  blood  even  at  their  baptism.    Prithee,  peace 
On  all  that  I  have  said ! 

Enter  Ulric  and  Rodolph. 

Good  morrow.  Count. 

Ulb.  Good  morrow,  worthy  Henrick.    Eric,  is 
All  ready  for  the  chase  ? 

Ebic.  The  dogs  are  ordered 

Down  to  the  forest,  and  the  vassals  out 
To  beat  the  bushes,  and  the  day  looks  promising. 
Shall  I  call  forth  your  excellency's  suite  ? 
What  courser  will  you  please  to  mount  ? 

Ulb.  The  dun, 

Waktein. 
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Eric.  I  fear  he  scarcely  has  recovered 
The  toils  of  Monday :  'twas  a  noble  chase» 
You  spear'd ybttr  with  your  own  hand. 

Ulr.  True,  good  Erie, 

I  had  forgotten — ^let  it  be  the  gray  then. 
Old  Ziska :  he  has  not  been  out  this  fortnight* 

Eric.  He  shall  be  strait  caparison'd.    How  many 
Of  your  immediate  retainers  shall 
Escort  you  ? 

Ulr.         I  leave  that  to  Weilburgh,  our 
Master  of  the  horse.  lExit  Eric 

Rodolph ! 

Rod.  My  lord! 

Ulr.  The  news 

Is  awkward  from  the — (Rodolvk  points  toHsNRicK) 

How  now,  Henrick,  why 
Loiter  you  here  ? 

Hen.  For  your  commands,  my  lord. 

Ulr.  Go  to  my  father,  and  present  my  duty. 
And  learn  if  he  would  aught  with  me  before 
I  mount.  [Exit  Henrick. 

Rodolph,  our  friends  have  had  a  check 
Upon  the  frontiers  of  Franconia,  and 
Tis  rumour'd  that  the  column  sent  against  them 
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Is  to  be  strengthen'd.    I  must  join  them  soon. 

Rod.  Best  wait  for  farther  and  more  sure  adrices. 

Ulb.  I  mean  it — and  indeed  it  could  not  well 
Have  iaUen  out  at  a  time  more  opposite 
To  all  my  plans. 

Rod.  It  will  be  difficult 

To  excuse  your  absence  to  the  count  your  father. 

Ulb.  Yes,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  our  domain 
In  high  Silesia  will  permit  and  coyer 
My  journey.    In  the  mean  time,  when  we  are 
Engaged  in  the  chase,  draw  off  the  eighty  men 
Whom  Wolffe  leads — keep  the  forests  on  your  route : 
Tou  know  it  well?* 

Rod.  As  well  as  on  that  night 

When  we 

Ulb.  We  will  not  speak  of  that  until 

We  can  repeat  the  same  with  like  success : 
And  when  you  have  join'd,  give  Rosenberg  this  letter. 

[Gives  a  letter. 
Add  further,  that  I  have  sent  this  slight  addition 
To  our  force  with  you  and  Wolffe,  as  herald  of 
My  coming,  though  I  could  but  spare  them  ill 
At  this  time,  as  my  father  loves  to  keep 
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Full  numbers  of  retainers  round  tbe  castle. 
Until  this  marriage,  and  its  feasts  and  fooleries. 
Are  rung  out  with  its  peal  of  nuptial  nonsense. 

Ron.  I  thought  you  loved  the  lady  Ida? 

Ulb.  Why, 

I  do  so — ^but  it  follows  not  from  that 
I  would  bind  in  my  youth  and  glorious  years. 
So  brief  and  burning,  with  a  lady's  zone. 
Although  'twere  that  of  Venus ; — ^but  I  love  her. 
As  woman  should  be  loved,  fairly  and  solely. 

Ron.  And  constantly? 

Ulb.  I  think  so;  for  I  loye 

Nought  else. — But  I  have  not  the  time  to  pause 
Upon  these  gewgaws  of  the  heart.    Great  things 
We  have  to  do  ere  long.     Speed !    Speed !    good 
Rodolph! 

Rod.  On  my  return;  however,  I  shall  find 
The  Baroness  Ida  lost  in  Countess  Siegendorf  ? 

Ulk.  Perhaps  my  father  wishes  it,  and  sooth 
Tis  no  bad  policy ;  this  union  with 
The  last  bud  of  the  rival  branch  at  once 
Unites  the  future  and  destroys  the  past. 

Ron.  Adieu 
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Ulb.    Yet  hold— we  had  better  keep  together 
Until  the  chase  b^ins ;  then  draw  thou  off. 
And  do  as  I  have  said. 

Rod.  I  will.    But  to 

Return — ^'twas  a  most  kind  act  in  the  count 
Tour  father  to  send  up  to  Konigsberg 
For  this  fair  orphan  of  the  baron,  and 
To  hail  her  as  his  dan^ter. 

Ulb.  Wondrona  kind ! 

Especially  as  little  kindness  till 
Then  grew  between  them. 

Rod.  The  late  baron  died 

Of  a  fever,  did  he  nott 
Ulb.  How  should  I  know? 

Rod.  I  have  heard  it  whisper'd  there  was  something 
strange 
About  his  death — and  even  the  place  of  it 
Is  scarcely  known. 

Ulb.  Some  obscure  village  on 

The  Saxon  or  Silesian  frontier. 

Rod.  He 

Has  left  no  testament— ao  farewell  words  ? 
Ulb.  I  am  neither  confessor  nor  notary » 
So  cannot  say. 
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Rod.  Ah  !  here's  the  lady  Ida. 

Enier  Ida  Stbalenheim. 

Ulb.  You  are  early^  my  sweet  cousin ! 

Ida.  Not  ioo  eaily. 

Dear  Ulric,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  yon. 
Why  do  you  call  me  "  Cmumr 

Ulb.  (miling).  Are  we  not  so  ? 

Ida.  Yes,  bat  I  do  not  like  the  name ;  methinks 
It  somids  so  cold,  as  if  you  thought  upon 
Our  pedigree,  and  only  weigh'd  our  blood. 

Ulb.  {darting).  Blood! 

Ida.  Why  does  yours  start  from  your  cheeks  ? 

Ulb  Ay!  doth  it? 

.    Ida.  It  doth — but  no !  it  rushes  like  a  torrent 
Even  to  your  brow  again. 

Ulbic  (recovering  hmself).  And  if  it  fled. 
It  only  was  because  your  presence  sent  it 
Back  to  my  heart,  which  beats  for  you,  sweet  cousin ! 

Ida.  "  Cousin"  again. 

Ulb.  Nay,  then  III  call  you  sister. 

Ida.  I  like  that  name  still  worse — would  we  had 
ne'er 
Been  aught  of  kindred ! 
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Ulr.  {gloomily).  Would  we  never  had  ! 

Ida.  Oh  heayens !  and  can  you  wish  that  ? 

Ulb.  Dearest  Ida ! 

Did  I  not  echo  your  own  wish  ? 

Ida.  Yes,  Ulric, 

Bat  then  I  wish'd  it  not  with  snch  a  glance. 
And  scarce  knew  what  I  said ;  but  let  me  be 
Sister,  or  cousin,  what  you  will,  so  that 
I  still  to  you  am  something. 

Ulb.  You  shall  be 

AU— all 

Ida.     *  And  you  to  me  are  so  already ; 
But  I  can  wait. 

Ulb.  Dear  Ida! 

Ida.  Call  me  Ida, 

Your  Ida,  for  I  would  be  yours,  none  else's — 
Indeed  I  have  none  else  left,  since  my  poor  father — 

IShe  pauses. 

Ulb.  You  have  mine — you  haye  me. 

Ida.  Dear  Ulric,  how  I  wish 

My  father  could  but  view  my  happiness. 
Which  wants  but  this ! 

Ulb.  Indeed ! 

Ida.  You  would  have  loved  him, 


\ 
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He  you ;  foir  the  brave  ever  love  each  other : 
His  manner  was  a  little  cold,  his  spirit 
Prond  (as  is  birth's  prerogative)  but  under 

This  grave  exterior ^would  you  had  known  each 

other ! 
Had  such  as  you  been  near  him  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not  died  without  a  friend  to  soothe 
His  last  and  lonely  moments. 

Ulb.  Who  says  thai  f 

Ida.  What? 

Ulb.  That  he  died  ahne. 

Ida.  The  general  rumour. 

And  disappearance  of  his  servants,  who 
Have  ne'er  retum'd :  that  fever  was  most  deadly 
Which  swept  them  all  away. 

Ulb.  If  they  were  near  him. 

He  could  not  die  neglected  or  alone. 

Ida.  Alas !  what  is  a  menial  to  a  death-bed. 
When  the  dim  eye  rolls  vainly  round  for  what 
It  loves  7— they  say  he  died  of  a  fever. 

Ulb.  Say! 

It  was  so. 

Ida.  I  sometimes  dream  otherwise. 

Ulr.  All  dreams  are  false. 
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Ida.  And  yet  I  see  him  as 

1  see  you. 

Ulb.     Where  ? 

Ida.  In  sleep — I  see  him  lie 

Pale,  bleeding,  and  a  man  with  a  raised  knife 
iseside  nim. 

Ulr.        But  yon  do  not  see  his^iice  ? 

Ida.  (looking  at  huh).  No !  Oh,  my  God  !  do  you  ? 

Ulr.  Why  do  yon  ask? 

Ida.  Because  you  look  as  if  you  saw  a  murderer! 

Ulr.  (agiiatedfy).  Ida,  this  is  mere  childishness; 
your  weakness 
Infects  me,  to  my  shame ;  but  as  all  feelings 
Of  yours  are  common  to  me,  it  affects  me. 
Prithee,  sweet  child,  change 

Ida.  Child,  indeed !  I  have 

Full  fifteen  summer^ !  {A  bugk  sounds. 

Rod.  Hark,  my  lord,  the  bugle  ! 

Ida.  (peemshfy  to  Rodolph).   Why  need  you  tell 
him  that  ?    Can  he  not  hear  it 
Without  y  oup  .€elK>  ? 

Rod.  Pardon  me^  fair  baroness ! 

Ida.  I  will  not  pardon  you,  unless  you  earn  it 
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By  aiding  me  in  my  dissnasion  of 
Count  Ulric  from  the  chase  to-day. 

Ron.  You  will  not. 

Lady,  need  aid  of  mine. 

Ulb.  I  most  not  now 

Forego  it. 

Ida.      But  you  shall ! 

Ulb.  :ShaU! 

« 

Ida.  .  Yes,  or  be 

No  true  knight. — Come,  dear  Ulric !  yield  to  me 
In  this,  for  this  one  day;  the  day  looks  heavy. 
And  you  are  tum'd  so  pale  and  ill. 

Ulr.  You  jest 

Ida.  Indeed  I  do  not: — ask  of  Rodolph. 

Rod.  Truly, 

My  lord,  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour 
You  have  changed  more  than  e'er  I  saw  you  change 
In  years. 

Ulb.   Tis  nothing ;  but  if  'twere,  the  air 
Would  soon  restore  me.    I'm  the  true  cameleon. 
And  live  but  on  the  atmosphere ;  your  feasts 
In  castle  halls,  and  social  banquets,  nurse  not 
My  spirit — I'm  a  forester  and  breather 
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Of  the  steep  moontain-tops,  where  I  love  all 
The  eagle  loves. 

Ida.  Except  his  prey,  I  hope. 

TJlb.  Sweet  Ida,  wish  me  a  fair  chase,  and  I 
Will  bring  you  six  boars'  heads  for  trophies  home. 
Ida.    And  will  yon  not  stay,  then?     You  shall 
not  go! 
Come !  I  will  sing  to  you. 

Ulr.    •  Ida,  you  scarcely 

Will  make  a  soldier's  wife. 

Ida.  I  do  not  wish 

To  be  so ;  for  I  trust  these  wars  are  over. 
And  you  will  live  in  peace  on  your  domains. 

Enter  Wbbner  a$  Count  Sibgbndobf. 

UtB.  My  &ther,  I  salute  yon,  and  it  grieves  me 
With  Budi  brief  greeting. — ^You  have  heard  our  bugle; 
The  vassals  wait. 

Si  EG.  So  let  them — ^You  forget 

To-morrow  is  the  appointed  festival 
In  Prague,  for  peace  restored.    You  are  apt  to  follow 
He  chase  with  such  an  ardour  as  will  scarce 
Permit  you  to  return  to-day,  or  if 

VOL.  XI.  L 
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»  Retum'd,  too  much  fatigued  to  join  to-monow 
The  nobles  in  our  marshaird  ranks. 

Ulr.  You,  Count, 

Will  well  supply  the  place  of  both — I  am  not 
A  lover  of  these  pageantries. 

SiEG.  No,  Ulric : 

It  were  not  well  that  you  alone  of  all 
Our  young  nobility 

Ida.  And  far  the  noblest 

In  aspect  and  demeanour. 

SiBo.  (to  Ida).  True,  dear  child. 

Though  somewhat  frankly  said  for  a  fair  damsel. — 
But,  Ulric,  recollect  too  our  position. 
So  lately  re-instated  in  our  honours. 
Believe  me,  'twould  be  mark'd  in  any  house. 
But  most  in  ours,  that  one  should  be  found  wanting 
At  such  a  time  and  place.    Besides,  the  Heaven 
Which  gave  us  back  our  own,  in  the  same  moment 
It  spread  its  Peace  o'er  all,  hath  double  claims 
On  us  for  thanksgiving ;  first,  for  our  countiy. 
And  next,  that  we  are  here  to  share  its  blessings. 

Ulr.  (aside).  Devout,  too !  Well,  sir,  I  obey  at  onee. 

(Then  ahud  to  a  Servant)* 
Ludwig,  dismiss  the  train  without !       [Exit  Ludwig. 
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Ida.  '  And  00 

Too  yield  at  once  to  him  what  I  for  hours 
Might  Bopplicate  in  vain 

SiEG.  (smiUng)*  You  are  not  jealous 

Of  me,  I  trust,  my  pretty  Rebel !  who 
Would  santion  disobedience  against  all 
Except  thyself?    But  fear  not,  thou  shalt  rule  him 
Hereafter  with  a  fonder  sway  and  firmer. 

Ida.  But  I  should  like  to  govern  now. 

SiBG.  Ton  shall. 

Tour  harp,  which  by  the  way  awaits  you  with 
The  Countess  in  her  chamber.    She  complains 
That  you  are  a  sad  truant  to  your  music : 
She  attends  you. 

Ida.  Then  good  morrow,  my  kind  kinsmen ! 

Ulric,  youll  come  and  hear  me? 

Ulr.  By  and  by. 

Ida.  Be  sure  111  sound  it  better  than  your  bugles; 
Then  pray  you  be  as  punctual  to  its  notes: 
111  play  you  King  Qustayus'  march. 

Ulr.  And  why  not 

Old  Tilly's? 

Ida.        Not  that  monster's !  I  should  think 
Hy  harp'Strings  rang  with  groans,  and  not  with  music. 
Could  aught  of  his  sound  on  it ; — ^but  come  quickly ; 
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Your  mother  will  be  eager  to  receiye  you.     [EnV  Ida. 

SiEG.  Ulric,  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone. 

Ulk.  My  Time's  your  Vassal. — 
(Aside  to  Rodolph.)    Rodolph,  hence !  and  do 
As  I  directed :  and  by  his  best  speed 
And  readiest  means  let  Rosenberg  reply. 

Rob.  Count  Siegendorf,  command  you  aught?  lam 
bound 
Upon  a  journey  past  the  frontier. 

SiKO.  (starts).  Ah!— 

Where  ?  on  what  frontier  ? 

Rob.  The  Silesian,  on 

My  way — (Aside  to  Uleic).  Where  shall  I  say  ? 

Ulb.  (osu&Io  Rodolph).  To  Hamburgh. 

(Aside  to  himself).  That 
Word  will  I  think  put  a  firm  padlock  on 
His  further  inquisition. 

Rob.  Count,  to  Hamburgh. 

SiBO.  (agitated).  Hamburgh !  No,  I  have  nought  to 
•do  there,  nor 
Am  aught  connected  with  that  city.    Then 
God  speed  you! 

Rob.  Fare  ye  well.  Count  Siegendorf ! 

[Exit  ROBOLPH. 

SiBG.  Ulric,  diis  man,  who  has  just  departed,  is 
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One  of  those  BtrangB  companionB,  whom  I  fain 
Would  reason  with  you  on. 

Ulb.  My  lord,  he  is 

Noble  by  births  of  one  of  the  first  houses 
In  Saxony. 

SiBo.      I  talk  not  of  his  births 
But  of  his  bearing.    Men  speak  lightly  of  him. 

Ulb.  So  they  will  do  of  most  men.    Even  the 
Monarch 
Is  not  fenced  from  his  chamberlain's  slander,  or 
The  sneer  of  the  last  courtier  whom  he  has  made 
Great  and  ungrateful. 

Sibg.  If  I  must  be  plain*. 

The  World  speaks  more  than  lightly  of  this  Bodolph ; 
They  say  he  is  leagued  with  the  ''  black  bands  ^  who 

still 
Ratrage  the  frontier. 

Ulb.  And  will  you  believe 

The  world  ? 

SiEG.        In  this  cas^-^yea* 

Ulb.  In  axy  case, 

I  thought  you  knew  it  better  than  to  take 
An  accusation  for  a  sentence. 

SiEO.  Son! 
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I  understand  yon :  you  refer  to ^bat 

My  Destiny  has  so  involved  about  me 

Her  spider  web,  that  I  can  only  flutter 

Like  the  poor  fly,  but  break  it  not.    Take  heed, 

Ulric ;  you  have  seen  to  what  the  passions  led  me ; 

Twenty  long  years  of  misery  and  famine 

Quench'd  them  not — twenty  thousand  more,  perchance. 

Hereafter  (or  even  here  in  momenii  which 

Might  date  for  years,  did  Anguish  make  the  dial) 

May  not  obliterate  or  expitiate 

The  madness  and  dishonour  of  an  instant. 

Ulric,  be  wamM  by  a  father ! — I  was  not 

By  mine,  and  you  behold  me ! 

Ulb.  I  behold 

The  prosperous  and  beloved  Siegendorf, 
Lord  of  a  prince's  appanage,  and  honoured 
By  those  he  rules,  and  those  he  ranks  with. 

SiEG.  Ah! 

Why  wilt  thou  call  me  prosperous,  while  I  fear 
For  thee?  Beloved,  when  thou  lovest  me  not ! 
All  hearts  but  one  may  beat  in  kindness  for  me-^ 
But  if  my  son's  is  cold ! 

Ulb.  Who  dare  say  that  ? 

SiBo.  None  else  but  I,  who  see  \\n-fiel  it — ^keener 
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Than  would  your  adversary,  who  dared  say  so. 
Your  sabre  in  his  heart!  But  mine  survives 
The  wound. 

Ulb.  You  err.    My  nature  is  not  given 
To  outward  fondling ;  how  should  it  be  so. 
After  twelve  years'  divorcement  from  my  parents  ? 

SiEG.  And  did  not  I  too  pass  those  twelve  torn  years 
In  a  like  absence?  But  'tis  vain  to  urge  you — 
Nature  was  never  call'd  back  by  remonstrance. 
Let's  change  the  theme.    I  wish  you  to  consider 
That  these  young  violent  nobles  of  high  name. 
But  dark  deeds  (ay,  the  darkest,  if  all  Rumour 
Reports  be  true)  with  whom  thou  consortest, 

WiU  lead  thee 

Ulr.  (w^atiently).  I'll  be  led  by  no  man. 
SiEG.  Nor 

Be  leader  of  such,  I  would  hope :  at  once 
To  wean  thee  from  the  perils  of  thy  youth 
And  haughty  spirit,  I  have  thought  it  well 
That  though  shouldst  wed  the  lady  Ida — more 
As  thou  appear'st  to  love  her. 

Ulb.  I  have  said 

I  will  obey  your  orders,  were  they  to 
Unite  with  Hecate— can  a  son  say  more  ? 
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SiSG.  He  says  too  mach  in  saying  this.    It  is  not 
The  nature  of  thine  age,  nor  of  thy  blood. 
Nor  of  thy  temperament,  to  talk  so  coolly. 
Or  act  so  carelessly,  in  that  which  is 
The  bloom  or  blight  of  all  men's  happiness, 
(For  Glory's  piUow  is  but  restless  if 
Love  lay  not  down  his  cheek  there) :  some  strong  bias. 
Some  master  fiend  is  in  thy  senrice  to 
Misrule  the  mortal  who  believes  him  slave. 
And  makes  his  every  thought  subservient;  else 
Thou'dst  say  at  <mce — **  I  love  young  Ida,  and 
Will  wed  her;*'  or, "  I  love  her  not,  and  all 
The  powers  of  earth  shall  never  make  me.** — So 
Would  I  have  answered. 

TTlr.  Sir,  you  wed  for  love. 

SiEG.  I  did,  and  it  has  been  my  only  refuge 
In  many  miseries. 

Uls.  Which  miseries 

Had  never  been  but  for  this  love-match. 

SlEG.  Still 

Against  your  age  and  nature !    Who  at  twenty 
E'er  answer'd  thus  till  now  ? 

Ulr.  Did  you  not  warn  me 

Against  your  own  example  ? 
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SiSG.  Boyish  sophist ! 

In  a  word,  do  you  lore,  or  love  not,  Ida  ? 

Ulr.  What  matters  it,  if  I  am  ready  to 
Obey  you  in  espousing  her  ? 

SiEG.                                  As  far 
As  you  fed,  nothing,  bot  all  tife  for  her. 
She's  yoong — all  beantiful — adores  you — is 
Endowed  with  qualities  to  gire  happiness. 
Such  as  rounds  common  life  into  a  dream 
Of  something  which  your  poets  cannot  paint. 
And  (if  it  were  not  wisdom  to  lore  virtue) 
For  which  Philosophy  might  barter  Wisdom ; 
And  giving  so  much  happiness,  deserves 
A  little  in  return.    I  would  not  have  her 
Break  her  heart  for  a  man  who  has  none  to  break. 
Or  wither  on  her  stalk  like  some  pale  rose 
Deserted  by  the  bird  she  thought  a  nightingale. 
According  to  the  Orient  tale.    She  is 

Ulr.  The  daughter  of  dead  Stralenheim,  your  foe : 
111  wed  her,  nevertheless;  though,  to  say  truth. 
Just  now  I  am  not  violently  transported 
In  favour  of  such  unions. 

SiEG*  But  she  loves  you. 
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Ulr.  And  I  love  her,  and  therefore  would  think  iwia. 

SiEG.  Alas !  Lore  never  did  so. 

XTlr.  Then  'tis  time 

He  should  begin,  and  take  the  handle  from 
His  eyes,  and  look  before  he  leaps :  till  now 
He  hath  ta'en  a  jump  i'  the  dark. 

Si  EG.  But  you  consent  ? 

Ulr.  I  did  and  do. 

SiEG.  Then  fix  the  day. 

Ulr.  Tis  usual. 

And  certes  courteous,  to  leave  that  to  the  lady. 

Sieg.  /will  engage  for  her. 

Ulr.  So  will  not  / 

For  any  woman;  and  as  what  I  fix, 
I  fiun  would  see  unshaken,  when  shie  gives 
Her  answer.  111  give  mine. 

SiBG.  But  'tis  your  o£Bce 

To  woo. 

Ulr.  Count,  'tis  a  marriage  of  your  making. 
So  be  it  of  your  wooiiq;;  but  to  please  you 
I  will  now  pa7  my  duty  to  my  mother. 
With  whom,  you  know,  the  lady  Ida  is — 
What  would  you  have?   You  have  forbid  my  stirring 
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For  manly  aports  beyond  the  castle  walls. 

And  I  obey;  you  bid  me  tarn  a  chamberer. 

To  pick  up  gloyee,  and  fans,  and  knitting-needles. 

And  list  to  songs  and  tunes,  and  watch  for  smiles. 

And  smile  at  pretty  prattle,  and  look  into 

The  eyes  of  feminie,  as  though^  they  were 

The  stars  receding  early  to  our  wish 

Upon  the  dawn  of  a  World-winning  battle — 

What  can  a  son  or  man  do  more  ?  [Exit  Ulric* 

SiEG.  (solus).  Too  much ! — 

Too  much  of  duty  and  too  little  lore ! 
He  pays  me  in  the  coin  he  owes  me  not: 
For  such  hath  been  my  wayward  fate,  I  could  not 
Fulfil  a  parent's  duties  by  his  side 
Till  now ;  but  love  he  owes  me,  for  my  thoughts 
Ne'er  left  him,  nor  my  eyes  long'd  without  tears 
To  see  my  child  again,  and  now  I  have  found  him ! 
But  how!  obedient,  but  with  coldness ;  duteous 
In  my  sight,  but  with  carelessness ;  mjrsterious. 
Abstracted— -distant — much  given  to  long  absence. 
And  where — none  kno w^^in  league  with  the  most  riotous 
Of  our  young  nobles ;  though,  to  do  him  justice. 
He  never  stoops  down  to  their  vulgar  pleasures ; 
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Yet  there's  some  tie  between  them  which  I  cannot 
Unrarel.    They  look  op  to  him— consult  him-^^ 
Throng  roond  him  as  a  leader :  but  with  me 
He  hath  no  confidence !    Ah !  can  I  hope  it 
After — ^what !  doth  my  father's  corse  descend 
Even  to  my  child  ?    Or  is  the  Hungarian  near 
To  shed  more  blood,  o]>— oh !  if  it  should  be ! 
Spirit  of  Stralenheim,  dost  thou  walk  these  walls 
To  wither  him  and  his — ^who,  though  they  slew  not,. 
Unlatch'd  the  door  of  death  for  thee  ?  Twas  not 
Our  faulty  nor  is  our  sin :  thou  wert  our  foe. 
And  yet  I  spared  thee  when  my  own  Destruction 
Slept  with  thee,  to  awake  with  thine  awakening ! 
And  only  took— accursed  Gold !  thou  liest 
Like  poison  in  my  hands;  I  dare  not  use  thee. 
Nor  part  from  thee ;  thou  cam'st  in  such  a  guise, 
Methinks  thou  wouldst  contaminate  all  hands 
Like  mine.    Yet  I  have  done,  to  atone  for  thee. 
Thou  villainous  Gold !  and  thy  dead  master's  doom^ 
Though  he  died  not  by  me  or  mine,  as  much 
As  if  he  were  my  brother !  I  have  ta'en 
His  orphan  Ida— cherish'd  her  as  one 
"Who  will  be  mine. 
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Imier  an  Attendant. 
Attbn.  The  abbot,  if  it  please 

Your  excellency,  whom  you  sent  for,  maits 
Upon  you.  ''»  lExit  Attendant. 

Enter  the  Priob  Albert* 

Prior.  Peace  be  with  these  walls,  and  all 
Within  them ! 

SiBG.          Welcome,  welcome,  holy  father ! 
And  may  thy  prayer  be  heard  ! — all  men  have  need 
Of  such,  and  I 

Prior.  Hare  the  first  claim  to  all 

The  prayers  of  our  community.    Our  convent. 
Erected  by  your  ancestors,  is  still 
Protected  by  their  children. 

SiBG.  Yes,  good  father ; 

Continue  daily  orisons  for  us 
In  these  dim  days  of  heresies  and  blood. 
Though  the  schismatic  Swede,  Gustavus,  is 
Gone  home. 

Prior.      To  the  endless  home  of  unbelievers. 
Where  there  is  everlasting  wail  and  woe. 
Gnashing  of  teeth,  and  tears  of  blood,  and  fire 
Eternal,  and  the  worm  which  dieth  not ! 
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SiBO.  True,  father :  and  to  avert  those  pangs  from one» 
Who,  thoagh  of  our  most  faultless  holy  churdi. 
Yet  died  without  its  last  and  dearest  ofllces. 
Which  smooth  the  soul  through  iQu^torial  pains, 
I  have  to  offer  humbly  this  donation 
In  masses  for  his  spirit. 

[SiBOEMDOBF  offen  the  gold  which  he  had  taken 
from  Stbalbnheim. 

Pbiob.  Count,  if  I 

Receive  it,  'tis  because  I  know  too  well 
Refusal  would  offend  you.    Be  assured 
The  largess  shall  be  only  dealt  in  alms. 
And  every  mass  no  less  sung  for  the  dead. 
Our  house  needs  no  donations,  thanks  to  yours. 
Which  has  of  old  endow'd  it;  but  from  you 
And  yours  in  all  meet  things  'tis  fit  we  obey; 
For  whom  shall  mass  be  said  ? 

SiEo.  (faltering).  For — for — the  dead. 

Pbiob.  His  name? 

SiEo.  Tis  from  a  Soul,  and  not  a  Name, 

I  would  aVert  perdition. 

Pbiob.  I  meant  not 

To  pry  into  your  secret.    We  will  pray 
For  one  unknown,  the  same  as  for  the  proudest. 
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Si  EG.  .Secret!  I  have  none;  bat,  father,  he  who's 
gone 
Might  have  one ;  or,  in  short,  he  did  bequeath — 
No,  not  bequeath — bnt  I  bestow  this  sum 
For  pioos  purposes. 

Pbiob.  a  proper  deed 

In  the  bdmlf  of  oar  departed  friends. 

SiEG.  But  he  who's  gone  was  not  my  friend,  bat  foe. 
The  deadliest  and  the  staonchest. 

Priob.  Better  still ! 

To  employ  oar  means  to  obtain  heaven  for  the  souls 
Of  our  dead  enemies,  is  worthy  those 
Who  can  forgive  them  living. 

SiBG.  But  I  did  not 

Forgive  this  man.    I  loath'd  him  to  the  last. 
As  he  did  me.    I  do  not  love  him  now. 

But 

Pbiob.  Best  of  all!  for  this  is  pure  religion ! 
You  fain  would  rescue  him  you  hate  from  hell — 
An  evangelical  compassion — ^with 
Your  own  gold  too ! 
SiEG.  Father,  'tis  not  my  gold. 

Pbiob.  Who's  then  ?  You  said  it  was  no  legacy. 
Si  EG.  No  matter  whose — of  this  be  sure,  that  he 
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Who  own'd  it  never  more  will  need  it,  save 
In  that  which  it  may  purchase  from  your  altars : 
Tis  yours,  or  theirs. 

Prios.  Is  there  no  blood  upon  it? 

SiEG.   No;  but  there's  worse  than  blood-— eternal 
shame ! 

Paioa.  Did  he  who  own'd  it  die  in  his  bed? 

SiBG.  Alas ! 

He  did. 

Prior,  Son !  you  relapse  into  revenge. 
If  you  regret  your  enemy's  bloodless  death. 

SiBo.  His  death  was  fathomlessly  deep  in  blood. 

Prior.  You  said  he  died  in  his  bed,  not  battle. 

SiBo.  He 

Died,  I  scarce  know — ^but — he  was  stabb'd  i'tfae  dark^ 
And  now  you  have  it — perish'd  on  his  pillow 
By  a  cut-throat ! — Ay ! — ^you  may  look  upon  me! 
/  am  no^  the  man.    WL  meet  your  eye  on  that  point. 
As  I  can  one  day,  God's. 

Prior.  Nor  did  he  die 

By  means,  or  men,  or  instrument  of  yours  ? 

SiBG.  No !  by  the  God  who  sees  and  strikes ! 

Prior.  Nor  know  you 

Who  slew  him^ 
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And  he  to  me  a  stranger,  unconnected. 

As  onemploy'd.    Except  by  one  day's  knowledge^    * 

I  nerer  saw  the  man  who  was  suspected. 

Pbior.  Then  you  are  free  from  guilt. 

SiEG.  (e^erfy).  Oh!  ami! — say! 

Prior.  Tou  have  said  so,  and  know  best. 

SiBG.  Father!  I  have  spoken 

The  truth,  and  nought  but  truth,  if  not  the  whole: 
Yet  say  I  am'nol  guilty !  for  the  blood 
Of  this  man  weighs  on  me,  as  if  I  shed  it. 
Though  by  the  Power  who  abhorreth  human  blood, 
I  did  not ! — nay,  once  spared  it,  when  I  might 
And  couZel— ay,  perhaps,  should,  (if  our  Self-Safety 
Be  e'er  excusable  in  such  defences 
Against  the  attacks  of  over-potent  foes) ; 
But  pray  for  him,  for  me,  and  all  my  house ; 
For,  as  I  said,  though  I  be  innocent, 
I  know  not  why,  a  like  Remorse  is  on  me. 
As  if  he  had  fidlen  by  me  or  mine.    Pray  for  me. 
Father !  I  have  pray'd  myself  in  vain. 

Prior.  I  will.     . 

Be  comforted!  Tou  are  innocent,  and  should 
Be  calm  as  Innocence. 

SiEG.  But  Calmness  is  not 

VOL.  XI.  M 
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Always  the  attribute  of  Innocence, 
r  feel  it  is  not. 

Prior.        But  it  Will  be  so. 
When  the  mind  gathers  tip  its  truth  within  it. 
Remember  the  great  festival  to-morrow. 
In  which  you  rank  amidst  our  chiefest  nobles,  * 
As  well  as  your  braye  son ;  and  smooth  your  aspect ; 
Nor  in  th6  general  orison  of  thanks 
For  bloodshed  stbpt,  lei  blood,  you  shed  not,  rise 
A  cloud  upon  your  thoughts.    "His  were  to  be 
Too  sensitive.    Take  comfort,  and  forget 
Such  things,  and  leave  Remorse  unto  the  guilty. 


r  f 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I. 

A  large  and  magmficeni  Gothic  Hall  in  the  Castle  of 
Siegendorf,  decorated  with  Trophies,  Banners,  and 
Arms  of  that  Family^ 

Enter  Arnhbim  and  Meister,  Attendants  of  Coi^nt 

SlEOENDORF. 

Arn.  Be  quick!  the  Count  will  soon  return:   the 
ladies 
Already  are  at  the  portal.    Have  you  sent 
The  messengers  in  search  of  him  he  seeks  for? 

Mbis.  1  have,  in  all  directions,  over  Prague, 
As  far  as  ihe  man's  dress  and  figure  could 
By  your  description  track  him.    The  devil  take 
These  revels  and  processions  !•  All  the  pleasure 
(If  such  there  be)  must  fall  to  the  spectators. 
I'm  sure  none  doth  to  us  who  make  the  show. 

Arn.  Go  to !  my  lady  Countess  comes. 
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Meis.    *  rd  rather 

Ride  a  day's  hanting  on  an  oatwom  jade. 
Than  follow  in  the  train  of  a  great  man 
In  these  dull  pageantries. 

Arn.  Begone !  and  rail 

Within.  [Examt. 

Enter  the  Countess  Josephine  Siegendorf  ani 

■ 

Ida  Stralenheim. 

Jos.  Well,  Heaven  be  praised,  the  show  is  over! 

Ida.  How  can  you  say  so  t  nerer  hare  I  dreamt 
Of  aught  so  beautiful.    The  flowers,  the  boughs. 
The  banners,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  knights. 
The  gems,  the  robes,  the  plumes,  the  haj^y  feces. 
The  coursers,  and  the  incense,  and  the  sun 
Streaming  through  the  stain'd  windows,  even  the  tombi. 
Which  look'd  so  calm,  and  the  celestial  hymns. 
Which  seem'd  as  if  they  rather  came  from  heayen 
Than  mounted  there.    The  bursting  organ's  peal 
Rolling  on  high  like  an  harmonious  thunder ; 
The  white  robes  and  th^  lifted  eyes ;  the  World 
At  peace !  and  all  at  peace  with  one  another !   . 
Oh,  my  sweet  mother !  [Embraeing  Josephine. 
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Jos.  My  beloved  child !   ' 

For  such,  I  trust,  thou  shaltbe  shortly. 

Ida.  Oh ! 

I  am  so  already.    Feel  how  my  heart  beats ! 

Jos.  It  does^  my  Love ;  and  never  may  it  throb 
With  aught  more  bitten 

Ida.  Never  shall  it  do  so ! 

How  should  it?    What  should  make  us  grieve?  I  hate 
To  hear  of  sorrow :  how  can  we  be  sad. 
Who  love  each  other  so  entirely?    You, 
The  Count,  and  Ulric,  and  your  daughter  Ida. 

Jos.  Poor  child! 

Ida.  Do  you  pity  me  ? 

Jos.  No;  I  but  envy. 

And  that  in  sorrow,  not  in  the  world's  sense 
Of  the  universal  vice,  if  one  vice  be 
More  general  tlbm  another. 

Ida.  ni  nothear 

A  word  against  a  world  which  still  contains 
You  and  my  Ulric.    Did  you  ever  see 
Aught  like  him  ?    How  he  tower'd  amongst  them  all ! 
How  all  eyes  followed  him !  The  flowers  fell  faster-— 
Rain'd  from  each  lattice  at  his  feet,  methought. 
Than  before  all  the  rest,  and  where  he  trod 
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I  dare  be  sworn  that  they  grow  stilly  nor  e*er 
Will  wither. 

Jos.  You  will  spoil  him,  little  flatterer. 

If  he  should  hear  you. 

Ida.  But  he  never  will. 

I  dare  not  say  so  much  to  him — ^I  fear  him. 

Jos.  Why  so?  he  loves  you  well. 

Ida.  But  I  can  never 

Shape  my  thoughts  ^him  into  words  to  him. 
Besides,  he  sometimes  frightens  me. 

Jos.  How  80? 

Ida.  A  cloud  comes  o^er  his  blue  eyes  suddenly. 
Yet  he  says  nothing. 

Jos.  It  is  nothing :  all  men. 

Especially  in  these  dark  troublous  times. 
Have  much  to  think  of. 

Ida.  But  I  cannot  thidk 

Of  aught  save  him. 

Jos.  Yet  there  are  oth«r  men. 

In  the  world's  eye,  as  goodly.    There's,  for  instance. 
The  young  Count  Waldorf,  who  scarce  once  withdrew 
His  eyes  from  yonis  to-day. 

Ida.  I  did  not  see  him. 

But  Ulric.    Did  you  not  see  at  the  moment 
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When  all  knelt,  and  I  wept  ?  and  yet  methought, 
Throngh  my  fast  tean,  though  they  were  thick  and 

warm, 
I  saw  him  smiling  on  me. 

Jos.  I  could  qot 

See  aught  save  Heaven,  to  which  my  eyes  were  raised 
Together  with  the  people's. 

Ida.  I  thought  too 

Of  Heaven,  aHhoQ^  I  look'd  on  Uliic* 

Jos.  Come, 

Let  us  retire ;  they  will  be  here  anon     .  .  . 
Expectant  of  the  banquet.    We  will  lay 
Aside  these  nodding  ])Iumes  and  dragging,  trains* 

Ida.  And,  above  all,  these  stiff  and  heavy  jewels. 
Which  make  my  head  and  heart  ache,  as  both  throb 
Beneath  their,  glitter  o'er  my  .brow  and  zone. 
Dear  mother,  I  am  with  you. 

Enter  Count  Sibgendobf,  in JvU  dress,  frtnn  the* 

solemnity,  and  LvJiwiQ. 

SiEG.  Is  he  not  found  ? 

LuD.  Strict  search  is  making  every  where ;  and  if 
The  man  be  in  Prague,  be  sure  he  will  be  found- 
Si  eg.  Where's  Ulric  ? 


1 
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LuD.  He  rode  round  the  other  way 

With  some  young  nobles ;  but  he  left  them  soon ; 
And*  if  I  err  not,  not  a  minute  since 
I  heard  his  Excellency,  with  his  train. 
Gallop  o'er  the  West  drawbridge. 

Enter  Ulbic,  splmMdhf  dressed. 

SiBo.  {to  LuDwio).  See  they  ceaae  not 

Their  quest  of  him  I  have  described.  {Exit  Ludwio.) 

Oh,  Ulric ! 
How  have  I  long'd  for  thee ! 

Ulr.  Your  wish  is  granted — 

Behold  me ! 

SiBO.        I  have  seen  the  murderer. 

Ulr.  Whom?  where? 

SiBG.  The  Hungarian,  who  slew  Stralenheim. 

Ulr.  You  dream. 

SiBO.  I  live  !  and  as  I  live,  I  saw  him — 

Heard  him !  he  dared  to  utter  even  my  name. 

Ulb.  What  name  ? 

Si  BO.  Werner !  '/imu  mine. 

Ui  B.  It  mast  be  so 

No  more :  forget  it. 

SiBO.  Never!  never!  all 
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My  destinies  weie  woven  in  diat  name : 
It  will  not  be  engraved  upon  my  tomb. 
But  it  may  lead  me  there. 
Ulr.  To  the  point — the  Hnngarian? 

Si  BO.  Listen ! — The  church  was  thronged ;  the  hynm 
was  raised: 
**  Te  Dtmm^  pealed  from  Nations,  rather  than 
From  choirs,  in  one  great  cry  of  **  God  be  praised" 
For  one  day's  peace,  after  thrice  ten  dread  years. 
Each  bloodier  than  the  fonner :  I  arose. 
With  all  the  nobles,  and  as  I  look'd  down 
Akmg  the  lines  of  lifted  feces, — ^from  • 
Omr  banner'd  and  escatcheon'd  gallery,  I 
Saw,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  (for  I  saw 
A  moment  and  no  more),  what  struck  me  sightless 
To  all  else-^the  Hungarian's  face ;  I  grew 
Sick;  and  when  I  recovered  from  the  mist 
Which  curled  about  my  senses,  and  again 
Look'd  down,  and  saw  him  not.    The  thanksgiving 
Was  over,  and  we  marched  back  in  procession. 
Ulr.  Continue. 

Si  so.  When  we  reach'd  the  Muldau's  bridge. 

The  joyous  crowd  above,  the  numberless 
Barks  mann'd  with  revellers  in  their  best  garbs. 
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Which  shot  along  the  glancing  tide  below. 
Hie  decorated  street,  the  long  anay. 
The  clashing  music^  and  the  thnndering 
Of  fiur  Artillery*  which  seem'd  to  bid 
A  long  and  loud  farewd  to  its  great  doii^ 
The  standards  o'er  me,  and  the  tnunplings  round, 
The  roar  of  rushing  thousands*— ^dl — all  could  nc. 
Chase  this  man  from  my  mind;  although  mysec^ 
No  longer  held  him  palpable. 

Ulr.  Yon  saw  him 

No  more,  then? 

Si  EG.  I  looked,  as  a  dying  soldier 

Looks  at  a  draught  of  water,  for  this  man; 
But  still  I  saw  him  not ;  but  in  his  stead — 

Ulb^  What  in  his  stead? 

SiBO.  My  eye  for  ever  fell 

Upon  your  dancing  crest ;  the  loftiest. 
As  on  the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  head 
It  rose  the  highest  of  the  stream  of  plumes. 
Which  overflowed  the  glitte.ingstieets  of  Prague 

Ulr.  What's  this  to  the  Hungarian? 

SiBO.  *  Much;  fori 

Had  almost  then  forgot  him  in  my  son. 
When  just  as  the  Artillery  ceased,  and  passed 
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The  Music,  and  the  ciowd  embraced  in  lieu 

Of  shouting,  I  beard  in  a  deep,  low  voice. 

Distinct,  and  keener  fSir  upon  my  ear 

Than  the  late  Cannon's  Volume,  this  word—"  Werner  r 

Ulr.  Uttered  by— — 

SiBG.  Him!  I  tum'd — and  saw — and  fell. 

Ui,B.  And  wherefOTe  ?  Were  you  seen  ? 

SiBG.  The  officious  care 

Of  those  around  me  dragg'd  me  from  the  spot, 
Seeinj;  my  fiiintness,  ignorant  of  the  cause ; 
You,  too,  were  too  remote  in  the  procession 
(The  old  nobles  being  divided  from  their  children) 
To  aid  me. 

Ulr.        But  111  aid  you  now. 

SiBo.  In  what? 

Ulr.  In  searching  for  this  mai^or— When  he's 
found. 
What  shall  we  do  with  him  ? 

SiEG.  I  know  notihat. 

Ulr.  Then  wherefore  seek  ? 

SiBG.  Because  I  cannot  rest 

Till  he  is  found.    His  fate,  and  Slralenheim's, 
And  ours,  seem  intertwisted !  nor  can  be 
Unraveird,  till 
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Smitr  mm  Attbmdant. 
Attkm.  a  stnnger  to  wait  on 

Tovr  ExodkDcy. 
SiB«.  Who? 

Attkh.  He  gvre  no  name. 

Sine.  Admit  him,  ne'erthden. 

[lie  ATTKNOAifT  mhvdmn  Oabok,  and  afii 


Ah! 
Gab.  Tis,  then,  Werner ! 

SiBO.  (fcmgtojy).  The  eame  yon  knew.  Sir,  by  diat 

name;  woAyam! 
Oab.  {bokmg  rammd).  I  leoogniiie  yon  both :   iather 
andaon. 
It  flftCBMu    Connt,  I  haTe  heard  that  yon,  or  yonra. 
Have  laftdy  been  in  aearch  of  me:  I  am  here. 
SiBO.  I  have  aonght  yon,  and  have  fonnd  yon;  yon 
are  charged 
( Yonr  own  heart  may  inform  yon  why)  with  snch 

A  crime  aa [fie  jNiattes. 

Gab*  Gire  it  utterance,  and  then 

I'U  meet  the  oonseqnenoea. 

SiBG.  Yon  shall  do 

Unh 
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Gab.  Firsts  who  accuses  me  ? 

SiBO.  All 

If  not  all  men:  the  universal  nunour — 
My  own  presence  on  the  spot-«-the  place — ^the  timi 
And  every  speck  of  circumstance  unite 
To  fix  the  blot  on  you. 

Gab.  And  on  me  onfy  ? 

Pause  ere  you  answer :  Is  no  other  name^ 
Save  mine,  stain'd  in  this  business? 

SiBO.  Trifling  villain ! 

Who  play'st  with  thine  own  guilt !    Of  all  that  breathe 
Thou  best  dost  know  the  innocence  of  him 
'Oainstwhom  thy  breath  would  blow  thy  bloody  slander. 
But  I  will  talk  no  further  with  a  wretch. 
Further  than  Justiee  asks.    Answer  at  once. 
And  without  quibbling,  to  my  charge. 

Gab.  Tis  false ! 

SiBG.  Who  says  so? 

Gab.  I. 

SiBG.  And  how  disprove  it? 

Gab.  By 

The  presence  of  the  murderer. 

SiBG.  Name  him ! 
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Gab.  He 

May  have  more  names  than  one.  Your  lordship  had  so 
Once  on  a  time. 

SiBG.  If  you  mean  me,  I  dare 

Your  utmost. 

Gab.  Yon  may  do  so^  and  in  safety; 

I  know  the  assassin. 
SiBG.  Where  is  be  ? 

Gab.  {pointing  to  Ulric).  Beside  you! 

[Ulric  mskes  forward  fo attack Gabor;  Sibgen- 
BORF  interposes. 
SiEG.  Liar  and  fiend!  but  you  shall  not  beslain; 
These  walls  are  mine«  and  you  are  safe  within  them. 

[£Gr  turns  to  Ulric. 
Ulric^  repel  this  calumny,  as  I 
Will  do.     I  avow  it  is  a  giowth  so  monstrous, 
I  could  not  deem  it  earth-bom :  but,  be  calm ; 
It  will  refute  itself.    But  touch  him  not 

[Ulric  endeaiooiirs  to  compose  hi$nself. 
Gab.  Look  at  him.  Count,  and  then  hear  me. 
SiEG.  (Jirst  to  Gabor,  and  then  looking  at  Ulric). 

1  hear  thee. 
My  God!  you  look ^ 
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Ulr.  How? 

SiBo.  As  on  that  dfead  night 

When  we  met  in  the  garden. 

Ulr.  (conqmes  hmsBlf).    It  is  nothing. 

Gab.  Count)  you  aie  bound  to  hear  me.    I  came 
hither 
Not  seeking  jou,  but  sought.    When  I  knelt  down 
Amidst  the  People  in  theChureh,  I  dream'd  not 
To  find  the  be^ar'd  Werner  in  the  seat 
Of  Senators  and  Princes;  but  you  have  call'd  me. 
And  we  have  met. 

Si  so.  Oo  on.  Sir. 

Oab.  Ere  I  do  so. 

Allow  me  to  inquire  who  profited 
By  Stialenheim's  death  ?    Was't  I — as  poor  as  ever ; 
And  poorer  by  Suspicion  on  my  name ! 
The  Baron  lost  in  that  last  outn^  neither 
Jewels  nor  gold;  his  life  alone  was  sought, — 
A  life  which  stood  between  the  daimsof  others. 
To  honours  and  estates,  scarce -less  than  piiocely. 

SiBG.    These  hints,  as  vague  as  vain,  attach  no 
less 
To  me  than  to  my  son. 

Gab.  I  can't  help  that. 
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But  let  the  consequenoe  alight  on  him 
Who  feels  himself  the  guilty  one  amongst  us. 
I  speak  to  yon.  Count  Si^endorf,  because 
I  know  you  innocent,  and  deem  you  just. 
Bat  ere  I  can  proceed — Dare  you  protect  me? 
Dare  you  command  me? 
[SrEOENDORF  firsi  looks  ot  the  Hungarian,  and  then 
at  Ulric,  who  has  vnbudcUd  his  sabre  and  w  dhw- 
ing  lines  with  it  on  the  ^fioor-'^'Stiil  in  its  sheath. 
Ulr.  {looks  at  his  father  and  si^s) 

Let  the  man  go  on ! 
Gab.  I  am  unarm'd.  Count— bid  your  son  lay  down 
His  sabre. 
Ulr.  (offers  it  to  km  contemptuoHsfy). 

Take  it. 
Gab.  No,  Sir,  'tis  enough 

That  we  are  both  unarm'd — ^I  would  not  choose 
To  wear  a  steel  which  may  be  stain'd  with  more 
Blood  than  came  there  in  battle. 
Ulr.  (casts  the  sabre  from  him  in  contempt). 

It— or  SQme 

« 

Such  other  weapon,  in  my  hands— spared  yours 
Once  when  disarm'd  and  at  my  mercy. 
Gab.  Tnie-^ 
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I  have  not  forgotten  it :  yon  spared  me  for 
Your  own  especkl  purpose— to  snslain 
An  ignominy  not  my  own« 

Ule.  Proceed* 

The  tale  is  doubtless  worthy  the  relater. 
But  is  it  of  my  father  to  hear  farther?  [roSiEOENBOKF. 

SiSG.  (take$  iUsambythe  hand). 
My  son!  I  know  my  own  innocence — and  doubt  not 
Of  yours — ^but  I  have  promised  this  man  patience ; 
Let  him  continue. 

Gab.  I  will  not  detain  you 

By  speaking  of  mjrself  much ;  I  began 
life  early-**and  am  what  the  world  has  made  me. 
At  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  I  pass'd 
A  winter  in  obscurity,  it  was 
My  chance  at  sereral  places  of  resort 
(Which  I  frequented  sometimes  but  not  often) 
To  hear  related  «  strange  circumstimcc 
In  February  last.    A  martial  force. 
Sent  by  the  state,  had  after  strong  resistance 
Secured  a  band  of  despeiate  men,  supposed 
Marauders  from  the  hostile  camp. — ^They  proved. 
However,  not  to  be  so-^but  banditti. 
Whom  either  accident  or  enterprise 

VOL.  XI.  N 
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Had  carried  from  their  usual  haunt — the  forests 
Which  skirt  Bohemia — even  into  Lusatia. 
Many  amongst  them  were  reported  of 
High  rank — ^and  martial  law  slept  for  a  time. 
At  last  they  were  escorted  o'er  the  frontiers. 
And  placed  beneath  the  civil  jurisdiction 
Of  the  free  town  of  Frankfort.    Of  their  fate, 
I  know  no  more. 
Si  EG.  And  what  is  this  to  Ulric? 

Gab.  Amongst  them  there  was  said  to  be  one  man 
Of  wonderful  endowments  : — ^birth  and  fortune. 

Youth,  strei^th  and  beauty,  almost  superhuman. 

And  courage  as  unrivalled,  were  proclaimed 

His  by  the  public  rumour ;  and  his  sway 

Not  only  over  his  associates,  but 

His  judges,  was  attributed  to  witchcraft. 

Such  was  his  influence : — f  have  no  great  fitith 

In  any  Magic  save  that  of  the  Mine — 

I  therefore  deem'd  him  wealthy. — But  my  Soul 

Was  roused  with  various  feelings  to  seek  out 

This  Prodigy,  if  only  to  behold  him. 
Siso.  And  did  you  so  ? 
Gab.  Youll  hear.    Chance  favoured  me  : 

A  popular  affray  in  the  puplic  square 
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Drew  crowds  together — ^it  was  one  of  those 
Occasions^  where  men's  souls  look  out  of  them. 
And  show  them  as  they  are— even  in  their  faces : 
The  moment  my  eye  met  his — I  exclaimed 
'*  This  is  the  man  V*  though  he  was  then,  as  since. 
With  the  nobles  of  the  city.    I  felt  sure 
I  had  not  err'd,  and  watch'd  him  long  and  nearly : 
I  noted  down  his  form — ^his  gesture — ^features. 
Stature  and  bearing — and  amidst  them  all. 
Midst  every  natural  and  acquired  distinction, 
I  could  discern,  methought,  the  assassin's  eye 
And  gladiator's  heart. 

Ulr.  {miling).  The  tale  sounds  well. 

Gab.  And  may  sound  better. — ^He  appeared  to  me 
One  of  those  beings  to  whom  Fortune  bends 
As  she  doth  to  the  Daring — and  on  whom 
The  Fates  of  others  oft  depend ;  besides. 
An  indescribable  sensation  drew  me 
Near  to  this  man,  as  if  my  Point  of  Fortune 
Was  to  be  fix'd  by  him. — ^There  I  was  wrong. 

SisG.  And  may  not  be  right  now. 

Gab.  I  followed  him. 

Solicited  his  notice — and  obtained  it^ 
Though  not  his  friendship: — it  was  his  intention 
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To  leave  the  city  privately — we  left  it 

Together — and  together  we  arrived 

In  the  poor  town  where  Werner  was  conceal'd. 

And  Stralenheim  was  saccour'd Kow  we  are  on 

The  verge-^dtf re  yon  hear  further  1 

SiBG.  I  must  do  ao— 

Or  I  have  heard  too  much* 

Gab.  I  saw  in  you 

A  man  above  his  8tation---and  if  not 
So  high,  as  now  I  find  yon,  in  my  then 
Conceptions — ^'twas  that  I  had  rarely  seen 
Men  such  as  you  appeared  in  height  of  mind. 
In  the  most  high  of  worldly  rank ;  you  were 
Poor-^ven  to  all  save  rags — I  would  have  shared 
My  purse,  though  slender,  with  you — ^you  refused  it 

SiBO.  Doth  my  refusal  make  a  debt  to  you. 
That  thus  you  urge  it  ? 

Oab.  Still  yon  owe  me  something. 

Though  not  for  that — and  I  owed  you  my  safety. 
At  least  my  seeming  safety — ^when  the  slaves 
Of  Stralenheim  pursued  me  on  the  grounds 
That  /  had  robVd  him. 

S I B  G .  I  conceal'd  you— I, 

Whom,  and  whose  house,  you  arraign,  reviving  viper! 
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Oab.  I  accuse  no  man — save  in  my  defence. 
Yon,  Count,  have  made  yourself  accuser—judge — 
Tour  hall's  my  court,  your  heart  is  my  tribunal. 
Be  just,  and  JU  be  merciful ! 

SiSG.  You  merciful ! 

You !    Base  calumniator ! 

Gab.  I.    Twill  rest 

With  me  at  last  to  be  so*    You  concealed  me — 
In  secret  passages  known  to  yourself. 
You  said,  and  to  none  else.    At  dead  of  night. 
Weary  with  watching  in  the  dark,  and  dubious 
Of  tracing  back  my  way — ^I  saw  a  glimmer 
Through  distant  crannies  of  a  twinkling  light. 
I  followed  it  and  reached  a  door — a  secret 
Portal-HPrhich  opiened  to  the  chamber,  where. 
With  cautious  hand  and  slow,  having  first  undone 
As  much  as  made  a  crevice  of  the  fastenings 
I  looked  through  and  beheld  a  purple  bed. 
And  on  it  Straienheim ! — 

SiBO.  Asleep !    And  yet 

You  slew  him— Wretch ! 

Gab.  He  was  already  slain. 

And  bleeding  like  a  sacrifice.    My  own 
Hood  became  ice. 
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SiEo.                 But  be  was  all  alone  f 
You  saw  none  else  ?    You  did  not  see  the 


[He  pauses  from  agitation. 

Gab.  No, 

He,  whom  you  dare  not  name — ^nor  even  I 
Scarce  dare  to  recollect,  was  not  then  in 
The  chamber. 

SiBG.  (toVhUic).  Then,  my  boy  !  thou  art  guiltless 
still— 
Thou  bad'st  me  say  /was  so  once — ^Oh  f  now 
Do  thou  as  much ! 

Oab.  Be  patient!  I  can  not 

Recede  now,  though  it  shake  the  very  walla 
Which  frown  above  us.    You  remember,  or 
If  not,  your  son  does, — ^that  the  locks  were  changed 
Beneath  his  chief  inspection — on  the  mom 
Which  led  to  this  same  night :  how  he  had  entered 
He  best  knows — ^but  within  an  antechamber. 
The  door  of  which  was  half  ajar — I  saw 
A  man  who  washed  his  bloody  hands,  and  oft 
With  stem  and  anxious  glance  gazed  back  upon 
The  bleeding  body — but  it  moved  no  more. 

SiEG.  Oh  !  Ood  of  Fathers ! 

Gab.  I  beheld  his  features 
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As  I  see  youis — but  yours  they  were  not,  though 
Resembbng  them — ^behold  them  in  Count  Ulric's ! 
Distinct — as  I  beheld  them — though  the  expression 
Is  not  now  what  it  then  was ; — ^but  it  was  so 
When  I  first  charged  him  with  the  crime : — so  lately. 

SiEG.  This  is  80 

Gab.  (^mierriq4mgkim).  Nay — ^buthear  me  to  the  end! 
Now  you  must  do  so. — I  conceived  myself 
Betray 'd  by  you  and  Aon*  (for  now  I  saw 
There  was  some  tie  between  you)  into  this 
Pretended  den  of  refuge,  to  become  * 

The  victim  of  your  guilt ;  and  my  first  thought 
Was  vengeance :     but  though  arm'd  with  a   short 

poignard 
(Having  left  my  sword  without)  I  was  no  matck 
For  him  at  any  time,  as  had  been  proved 
That  Morning — either  in  address  or  force. 
I  tum'd,  and  fled — ^i'the  dark :  Chance  rather  than 
Skill  made  me  gain  the  secret  door  of  the  hall. 
And  thence  the  chamber  where  you  slept — if  I 
Had  found  you  waking,  Heaven  alone  can  tell 
What  Vengeance  and  Suspicion  might  have  prompted ; 
Bui  ne'er  slept  Ouilt  as  Werner  slept  that  night. 
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Si£o.  And  yet  I  had  horrid  dreams !  and  such  brief 
sleep — 
The  stars  had  not  gone  down  when  I  awoke— 
Why  didst  thou  spare  me  ?    I  dreamt  of  my  fiitber— 
And  now  my  dream  is  out ! 

Qab.  Tis  not  my  fitult. 

If  I  haye  read  it. — ^Well !  I  fled  and  hid  me — 
Chance  led  me  here  after  so  many  moons — 
And  showed  me  Werner  in  count  Siegendorf ! 
Werner,  whom  I  had  sought  in  huts  in  Tain» 
Inhabited  the  Palace  of  a  Soyereign ! 
You  sought  me  and  haye  found  me — ^now  you  know 
My  secret,  and  may  weigh  its  w<Nrth, 

SiBG.  {after  a  pause).  Indeed! 

Qab.  Is  it  Reyenge  or  Justice  which  in^ires 
Your  Meditation  ? 

SiEO.  Neither—I  was  weighing 

The  yalue  of  your  secret. 

Oab.  You  shall  know  it 

At  once — ^when  you  were  poor,  and  I,  though  poor. 
Rich  enough  to  relieve  such  poyerty 
As  might  have  enyied  mine,  I  offer'd  you 
My  purse— you  would  not  share  it  :^— Fll  be  fhmker 
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With  you ;  yott  are  wealthy,  noble,  tniated  by 
The  imperial  powers — ^You  understand  me? 

SiBO.  Yes. — 

Gab.  Not  quite.    You  iUnk  me  yenal,  and  scarce 
true: 
Tis  no  less  true,  howerer,  that  my  fortunes 
Haye  made  ae  both  at  present ;  yon  shall  aid  me, 
I  would  hare  aided  you — and  also  have 
Been  somewhat  damaged  in  my  name  to  saye 
Your^s  and  your  son's.    Weigh  well  what  I  haye  said. 

SiBo.  Dare  you  await  the  eyent  of  a  few  minute's 
Deliberation  ? 

Gab.  (eoMis  ku  eyet  <m  Ulbic,  who  is  kamng  against 
a  pUiar).  If  I  should  do  so  ? 

SiBo.  I  ple^e  my  life  f<Nr  yours.    Withdraw  into 
This  tower.  [Opens  a  turret  dowr. 

Gab.  (Aen^o^tngfy).  This  is  the  second  safe  asylum 
You  haye  offer'd  me. 

SiBG.  And  was  not  the  first  so  ? 

Gab.  I  know  not  that  eyen  now — but  wiH  approye 
The  second.    I  haye  still  a  forther  shield. — 
I  did  not  enter  Prague  alone — and  should  I 
Be  put  to  rest  with  Stralenheim— there  are 
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Some  tongues  without  will  wag  in*  my  behalf. 
Be  brief  in  your  decision ! 

Si  EG.  I  will  be  so. — 

My  word  is  sacred  and  irrevocable 
Within  these  walls,  but  it  extends  no  further. 
Gab.  rU  take  it  for  so  much. 
SiBG.  {p<nnis  to  Ulbic's  sabre  still  upon  the  groimiO* 

Take  also  that— 
I  saw  you  eye  it  eagerly,  and  him 
Distrustfully. 

Gab.  {takes  up  the  sabre).  I  will ;  and  so  provide 
To  sell  my  life — ^not  cheaply. 

[Gabor  goes  into  the  turret,  which  Sibgbnoobf 
closes. 
SiEo.  (advances  to  Ulbic).  Now,  Count  Ulric ! 
For  son  I  dare  not  call  thee — ^What  say'st  thou? 
Ulr.  His  tale  is  true. 
Sieg.  True,  monster ! 

Ulb.  Most  true,  father ! 

And  you  did  well  to  listen  to  it :  what 
We  know,  we  can  provide  against*    He  must 
Be  silenced. 
Sieg.  Ay,  with  half  of  my  domains ; 
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And  with  the  other  half,  could  he  ^and  thoa 
Unsay  this  villany. 

Ulr,.  It  is  no  time 

For  trifling  or  diBsembling.    I  have  said 
His  story's  true  ^  and  he  too  must  be  silenced. 
SiEG.  How  so? 

Ulr.  As  Stralenheim  is.    Are  you  so  dull 

As  never  to  haii;^  hit  on  this  before  ? 
When  we  met  in  the  garden,  what  except 
Discovery  in  the  act  could  make  me  know 
His  death?  Or  had  the  prince's  household  been 
Then  summoned,  would  the  cry  for  the  police 
Been  left  to  such  a  stranger  ?  Or  should  I 
Have  loitcr'd  on  the  way  ?  Or  could  you,  Werner, 
The  object  of  the  Baron's  hate  and  fears. 
Have  fled — ^unless  by  many  an  hour  before 
Suspicion  woke  ?  I  sought  and  fathom'd  you — 
Doubting  if  you  were  false  or  feeble;  I 
Perceived  you  were  the  latter ;  and  yet  so 
Confiding  have  I  found  you,  that  I  doubted 
At  times  your  weakness. 

SiEG.  Parricide!  no  less 

Than  common  stabber!    What  deed  of  my  life. 
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Or  thought  of  mine,  could  make  you  deem  me  fit 
For  your  accomplice  ? 

Ulr.  Father^  do  not  raise 

The  devil  you  cannot  lay,  between  us.    Tbia 
Is  time  for  union  and  for  action,  not 
For  flonily  disputes.  While  ycu  were  tortured 
Could  /be  calm?  Think  you  that  I  haye  heard 
This  fellow's  tale  without  some  feeling?  you 
Haye  taught  me  feeling  for  jfou  and  myself; 
For  whom  or  what  else  did  you  ever  teach  it  ? 

SiEO.  Oh !  my  dead  fitther's  curse !  'tis  working  now. 

Ulr.  Let  it  work  on !  the  grave  will  keep  it  down ! 
Ashes  are  feeble  foes ;  it  is  more  easy 
To  baffle  such,  than  countermine  a  mole. 
Which  winds  its  blind  but  living  path  beneath  you. 
Yet  hear  me  still ! — Ifycu  condemn  me,  yet 
Remember  who  hath  taught  me  once  too  often 
To  listen  to  him !    Who  proclaimed  to  me 
That  there  were  crimes  made  venial  by  the  occasion  ? 
That  passion  was  our  nature  ?  that  the  goods 
Of  heaven  waited  on  the  goods  of  fortune  ? 
Who  show'd  me  his  humanity  secured 
By  his  nerves  only  ?     Who  deprived  me  of 
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All  power  to  Tindicate  myself  and  mce 
In  open  day  ?    By  his  diagrace  which  alamp*d 
(It  might  be)  baatardy  on  me,  and  on 
Himself— A./e&M'i  brand !    The  man  who  ia 
At  once  both  wann  and  weak,  invites  to  deeds 
He  longs  to  do,  bnt  dare  not.    Ia  it  strange 
That  I  should  act  what  you  coold  thmk?  We  have  done 
With  right  and  wrong ;  and  now  mnat  only  ponder 
Upcm  effects,  not  causes*    Stralenheim, 
Whose  life  I  sayed  from  impulse,  as,  wdmown, 
I  would  have  sared  a  peasant's  or  a  d<^s,  I  slew 
Known  as  our  foe — ^but  not  from  rengeance.    He 
Was  a  rodL  in  our  way  which  I  cut  through. 
As  doth  the  bolt,  because  it  stood  between  us 
And  our  true  destination — ^but  not  idly* 
As  stranger  I  preserved  him,  and  he  awed  me 
His  life :  .when  due,  I  but  resumed  the  debt. 
He,  you,  and  I  stood  o'er  a  gulph  wherein 
I  have  plunged  our  enemy.     You  kindled  firat 
The  torch— ^011  show'd  the  path ;  now  trace  me  that 
Of  safty— or  let  me ! 
Si£6.  I  have  done  with  life  I 

Ulb.     Let  us  have  done  with  that  which  cankers 
life- 
Familiar  feuds  and  vain  recriminations 
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Farewell,  then !    Recollect,  howeTer,  Count, 
You  BOQght  this  fatal  interriew  f 

SiBG.  I  did : 

Let  it  not  be  more  fatal  still ! — Begone ! 

Gab.  By  tbe  same  path  I  entered  ? 

SiEO.  Yes ;  that^s  safe  still : 

But  loiter  not  in  Prague ; — ^you  do  not  know 
With  whom  you  have  to  deal. 

Gab.  I  know  too  well — 

And  knew  it  ere  yourself,  unhappy  sire  1 
Farewell !  [Exii  Gabor. 

SiBG.  (sobis  and  listening).    He  hath  cleared  the 
staircaae.    Ah  1 1  hear 

« 

The  door  sound  loud  behind  him !  He  is  safe ! 
Safe ! — Oh,  my  fiUher's  spirit  !-^I  am  faint  ■     ■ 

[He  leans  down  upon  a  stone  seat,  near  thewall  of 
the  Tower^  m  a  drooping  poshare* 


Enter  Ulric,  vritk  others  armed,  and  with  wet^Kms 

drawn* 

Ulr.  Despatch ! — ^he's  there  1 

LuD.  The  Count,  my  Lord ! 
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UiB.  (reeogmzing  Siegkhdobf).     You  here.  Sir! 

SiBG.  Yet :  if  you  want  another  yicttm,  strike ! 

Ulb.  (seeing  him  Miripi  qfhiijewds)^ 
Where  is  the  ruffian  who  hath  plundered  you? 
Vassals,  dispatch  in  search  of  him !    You  see 
^Twas  as  I  said — the  wketch  hath  stript  my  father 
Of  jewels  which  might  form  a  prince's  heirloom ! 
Away !  Ill  follow  you  forthwith. 

[£reiiii^  all  but  Siboendobf  and  Ulbic. 

What's  this? 
Where  is  the  yillain? 

SiBG.  There  are  two,  Sir;  which 

Are  you  in  quest  of? 

Ulb.  Let  us  hear  no  more 

Of  this :  he  must  be  found.    You  have  not  let  him 
Escape? 

SlBG.  He's  gone. 

Ulb.  With  your  connivance? 

SiBO.  With 

My  fullest,  freest  aid. 

Ulb.  Then  fiure  you  well !    [Ulbic  is  gotn^. 

SiBG.  Stop !    I  command-entreat— 4mploie !  Oh, 
Ulric! 
Will  yon  then  leave  me  ? 

VOL.  XI.  o 
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Ulr.  What!  remiain  to  be 

Denounced — dragged,  it  may  be,  in  chains;  and  all 
By  your  inherent  weakness^  half-^umaniiy. 
Selfish  remorse,  and  tCTiporisingpity, 
That  sacrifices  your  whole  race  te  save 
A  wretch  to  profit  by  our  ruin !  No,  Count, 
Henceforth  you  hare  no  son ! 

SiBO.  I  never  had  one; 

And  would  you  ne'er  had  borne  the  useless  name  ! 

Where  will  you  gb  ?  I  would  not  send  you  forth 

Without  protection, 
Ulr.  Leave  that  unto  me. 

I  am  not  alone ;  nor  merely  the  vain  heir 

Of  your  domains  ;  a  thousand,  ay,  ten  thousand 

Swords,  hearts,  and  hands,  are  mine. 

Si  eg.  The  foresters ! 

With  whom  the  Hungarian  found  you  first  at  Frankfort? 

Ulr.    Yes — men — who  are  worthy  of  the  name! 
Go  tell 
Your  senators  that  they  look  well  to  Prague ; 
Their  feast  of  peace  was  early  for  the  Times ; 
There  are  more  spirits  abroad  than  have  been  laid 
With  Wallenstein  ! 
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Enter  Josephine  4md  Ida^ 

Jo  s .  What'  18  't  we  hear  ?  My  Siegendorf ! 

Thank  Heay'n,  I  see  yo«  safe  I 

SiBG.  Safe! 

Ida.  Yes,  dear  father ! 

SiEG.  No,  no ;  I  have  no  children :  never  more 
Call  me  by  that  worst  name  of  parent. 

Jos.  What 

Means  my  good  lord  ? 

SiBO.  That  you  have  given  birth 

To  a  demon ! 
Ida.  (taking  Ulric's  hand).  Who  shall  dare  say 

this  of  Ulric  ? 

Si  EG.  Ida,  beware!  there's  blood  upon  that  hand. 

Ida.  (stooping  to  kiss  it).  Vd  kiss  it  off,  though  it 

were  mine ! 

SiBG.  It  is  so ! 

Ulr.  Away !  it  is  your  father's  !  [JBnV  Ulric. 

Ida.  Oh,  great  God ! 

And  I  have  loved  this  man ! 

[Jd  A  falls  senseless — ^Josephine  stands  speechless 

with  horror. 

Sieg.  The  wretch  hath  slain 

Them  both ! — My  Josephine !  we  are  now  alone ! 
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Would  we  had  eyer  been  so ! — All  is  over 
For  me ! — ^Now  open  wide/ my  8ire>  thy  grave ; 
Thy  curse  hath  dug  it  deeper  for  thy  son 
In  mine ! — ^The  race  of  Siegendorf  is  past ! 


THB  END. 
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HEAVEN  AND  EARTH. 


PART  I. 


SCENE  I. 


A  woodjf  and  moimtomoiis  dutrict  near  Motmt  Ararat.- 

Time,  fmdmghi. 


Enter  Anah  and  Aholibamah. 

An  AH.  Our  fkther  sleeps :  it  is  the  hour  when  they 
Who  love  UB  are  accustomed  to  descend 
Through  the  deep  clouds  o'er  rocky  Ararat :— «- 
How  my  heart  beats ! 

Aho.  Let  us  proceed  upou 

Our  iuTOcation. 

Anah.  But  the  stars  are  hidden. 

I  tremble. 

Aho.    So  do  I,  but  not  with  fear 
Of  aught  save  their  delay. 
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An  AH.  My  sister,  though 

I  love  Azaziel  more  than oh,  too  much ! 

What  was  I  going  to  say  ?  my  heart  grows  impious. 

Aho.  And  where  is  the  impiety  of  loving 
Celestial  natures  ? 

Anah.  But,  Aholibamah, 

I  love  our  God  less  since  his  angel  loved  me : 
This  cannot  be  of  good ;  and  though  I  know  not 
That  I  do  wrong,  I  feel  a  thousand  fears 
Which  are  not  ominous  of  right. 

AHa»  Then  wed  thee 

Unto  some  son  of  clay,  and  toil  and  spin  ! 
There^s  Japhet  loves  thee  well,  hath  loved  thee  long  ; 
Marry,  and  bring  forth  dust! 

An  AH.  I  should  have  loved 

Aiaziel  not  less  were  he  mortal ;  yet 
I  am  glad-  he  is  not,    I  can  not  outlive  him. 
And  when  I  think  that  his  immortal  wings 
Will  one  day  hover  o'er  the  sepulchre 
Of  the  poor  child  of  clay  which  so  adored  him* 
As  he  adores  the  Highest,  death  becomes 
Less  terrible;  but  yet  I  pity  him; 
His  grief  will  be  of  ages,  or  at  least 
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Mine  would  be  wwh  for  bim,  were  I  the  Seraph, 
And  he  the  perishable. 

Aho.  Rather  aay. 

That  he  will  single  forth  some  other  daughter 
Of  Earth,  and  love  her  as  he  once  loved  Anab. 

An  AH.  Andif  it  should  be  so,  and  she  loved  him. 
Better  thus  than  that  he  should  weep  for  me. 
Aho.  If  I  thought  thus  of  Samiasa's  love. 
All  Semph  aa  he  ib,  Vd  spurn  him  from  me. 
But  to  our  invocation!    Tis  the  hour. 
Anah.  Seraph! 

Froln  thy  sphere! 
Whatever  star  contain  thy  glory ; 
In  the  eternal  depths  of  heaven 
Albeit  thou,  watchest  with  ''  the  seven,"* 
Though  trough  space  infinite  and  hoary 
Before' diy  bright  wings  worlds  be  drivenr 
Yet  hear! 
Oh !  think  of  her  who  holds  thee  d^ar ! 

And  though  she  nothing  is  to  thee. 
Yet  think  that  thou  art  all  to  her. 
Thou  canst  not  tell, — and  never  be 

^  The  Aichangelsy  said  to  be  seven  in  number. 
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Such  pangd  decreed  to  aught  save  me, — 
The  bitterness  of  tears. 
Eternity  is  in  thine  years. 
Unborn,  undying  beauty  in  thine  eyes ; 
With  me  thou  canst  not  sympathize. 
Except  in  love,  and  there  thou  must 
Acknowledge  that  more  loving  dust 
Ne'er  wept  beneath  the  skies. 
Thou  walk'st  thy  many  worlds,  thou  see'st 

The  face  of  him  who  made  thee  great. 
As  he  hath  made  me  of  the  least 
Of  those  cast  out  boija,  Eden's  gate : 
Yet,  Seraph  dear ! 
Oh  hear! 
For  thou  hasi  loved  me,  and  I  would  not  die 
Until  I  know  what  I  must  die  in  knowing. 
That  thou  forget'st  in  thine  eternity 
Her  whose  heart  death  could  not  keep  from 
overflowing 
For  thee,  inmiortal  essence  as  thou  art ! 
Qreat  is  their  love  who  love  in  sin  and  fear ; 
And  such,  I  feel,  are  waging  in  my  heart 
A  war  unworthy :  to  an  Adamite 
Forgive,  my  Seraph !  that  such  thoughts  appear. 
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For  sorrow  is  oar  element; 
Delight 
An  Eden  kept  afar  from  sight. 
Though  sometimes  with  our  yisions  blent. 
The  hour  is'  near 
Which  tells  me  we  are  not  abandoned  quite.-— 
Appear!  Appear! 
Seraph ! 
My  own  Azaziel !  be  but  here^ 
And  leave  the  stars  to  their  own  light. 
Aho.  Samiasa! 

Wheresoever 

it 

Thou  rulest  in  the  upper  aii^^ 
Or  waning  with  the  spirits  who  may  dare 
Dispute  with  him 
Who  made  all  empires,  empire ;  or  recalling 
Some  wanderingstar, which  shoots  through  theabyss. 
Whose  tenants  dying,  while  their  world  is  falling. 
Share  the  dim  destiny  of  clay  in  this; 
Or  joining  with  the  inferior  cherubim. 
Thou  deignest  to  partake  their  hymn— 
Samiasa ! 
I  call  thee,  I  await  thee,  and  I  love  thee. 
Many  may  worship  thee,  that  will  I  not: 
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If  that  thy  spiiit  down  to  mine  may  move  thee. 
Descend  and  share  my  lot  1 
Though  I  befonned  of  clay^  ' 

And  thon  of  beams  ' 
More  bright  than  those  of  day 
Oh  Eden's  streams, 
Thine  immortality  caul  not  repay 

With  lore  more  warm  than  mine 
My  love.    There  is  a  ray 
In  me,  which,  though  forbidden  yet  to  sfaiite, 
I  feel  was  lighted  at  thy  Gk)d*s  and  thine.    '  - 
It  may  be  hi^en  long :  death  and  decay 

Our  mother  Eve  bequeathed  uil-^but  my  heart 
Defies  it:  though  this  life  must  passiaway. 
Is  that  a  cause  for  thee  and  me  to  part? 
Thou  art  immortal- — so  am  I:  I  ffeel — ' 

I  feel  my  immortality  o'ers  weep" 
All  pains,  all  tears,  all  time;  alT  fears,  and  jpeal. 

Like  the  eternal  thunders  of  the  dee^. 
Into  my  ears  this  truth^— "thou  liv"^ffor  ef er  !** 
But  if  it  be  in  joy  ' 

I  know  not,  nor  would  know ; 
That  secret  rests  with  the  Almighty  jgit^r 

Who  folds  in  clouds  the  fonts  bf  bliss  And  woe. 
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But  thee  and  me  he  nerer  can  destroy ; 
Change  us  he  may,  but  not  o'enrhelm;  wei  are 
Of  as  eternal  essence,  and  must  war  . 
With  him  if  he  will  war  with  us :  with  thee 

I  can  share  all  things,  even  immortal  sorrow; 
For  thou  hast  ventured  to  share  life  with  me 
And  shall  I  shrink  from  thine  eternity  ? 
No!  though  the  serpent's  sting  should  pierce  me 

thorough. 
And  thou  thyself  wert  like  the  serpent,  coil 
Around  me  still !  and  1  will  smile 
And  curse  thee  not ;  but  hold 
Thee  in  as  warm  a  fold ' 

As ^but  descend ;  and  prove 

A  mortal's  love 
For  an  immortal.    If  the  dbi«80ontain> 
More  joy  than  thou  canst 'give  and  take,  remain ! 

Anah.  Sister!  sister!  I  view  them  winging 
Their  bright  way  through  the  parted  night 

Aho.  The  clouds  fiom  off  their  pinions  flinging 
As  though  they  bore  to-morrow's  light. 
Anah.  But  if  our  father  see  the  sight! 
Aho.  He  would  but  deem  it  was  the  moon 


^' 
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Rising  unto  some  sorcerer's  tune 
An  hour  too  soon^ 

Anah»  They  come !  ht  comes ! — ^Azaziel ! 

Aho.  Haste 

To  meet  them !  Oh !  for  wings  to  bear 
M  J  spirit^  while  they  horer  there^ 
To  Samiasa's  breast ! 

Anah.  Lo  !  they  have  kindled  all  the  west, 
like  a  returning  sunset ; — lo ! 

On  Ararat's  late  secret  crest 
A  mild  and  many-colour'd  bow^ 
The  remnant  of  their  flashing  path. 
Now  shines !  and  noW,  behold  !  it  hath 
Returned  to  night,  as  rippling  foam. 

Which  the  leviathan  hath  lash'd 
From  his  unfiithomable  home. 
When  sporting  on  the  £bu^  of  the  calm  deep^ 

Subsides  soon  after  he  again  hath  dashed 
Down,  down,  to  where  the  ocean's  fountains  sle^. 

Aug.  They  hare  touched  eatth !  Samiasa! 

Anah.  MyAzazael! 

\Extwidi 
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SCENE  IL 

Enter  Ibad  aiui  Japhet. 

Irad.  Despond  not:  whereforewilt  thou  wander  thus 
To  add  thy  silence  to  the  silent  nighty 
And  lift  thy  tearful  eye  unto  the  stars  ? 
They  cannot  aid  thee. 

Jape.  But  they  soothe  me^— now  . 

Perhaps  she  looks  ii^pon  them  as  I  look. 
Methinks  a  being  that  is  beautiful 
Becometh  more  so  as  it  looks  on  beauty. 
The  eternal  beauty  of  undying  things. 
Oh,  Anah ! 

Ibad.      But  she  loves  tlxve  not. 

Japh.  Alas! 

Ibad.  And  proud  Aholibamah  spurns  toe  also. 

Japh.  I  feel  for  thee  too. 

Ibad.  Let  hef  keep  her  pride. 

Mine  hath  enabled  me  to  bear  her  scorn; 
It  may  be,  time  too  will  avenge  it. 

Japh.  Canst  thou 

Find  joy  in  such  a  thought  ? 

Ibad.  Nor  jpy  nor  sorrow. 

VOL.  XI.  p 
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I  loved  her  well ;  I  would  have  loved  her  better. 
Had  love  been  met  with  love:  as  'tis,  I  leave  her 
To  brighter  destinies,  if  so  she  deems  them. 

Japh.  What  destinies? 

Irad.  I  have  some  cause  to  think 

She  loves  another. 

Japh.  Anahf 

Irad.  No  ;  her  sister. 

Japh.  What  other? 

Irad.  That  I  know  not ;  bat  her  air. 

If  not  her  words,  tells  me  she  loves  another. 

Japh.  Ay,  but  not  Anah :  she  but  loves  her  God. 

Irad.  Whatever  she  loveth,  so  she  loves  thee  not. 
What  can  it  profit  thee  ? 

Japh.  True,  nothing ;  but 

I  love. 

Irad.  And  so  did  I. 

Japh.  And  now  thou  lov'st  not. 

Or  think'st  thou  lov^st  not,  art  thou  happier  ? 

Irad.  Yes, 

Japh.  I  pity  thee. 

Irad.  Me!  why? 

Japh.  For  being  happy. 

Deprived  (^  that  which  makes  my  misery. 
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Ik  AD.  I  take  thy  taunt  as  part  of  thy  distemper^ 
And  would  not  feel  as  thou  dost,  for  more  shekels 
Than  all  our  father's  herds  would  bring  if  weighed 
Against  the  metal  of  the  sons  of  Cain— *- 
The  yellow  dust  they  try  to  barter  with  us» 
As  if  such  useless  and  discoloured  trash. 
The  refuse  of  the  earth,  could  be  received 
For  milk;  and  wool,  and  flesh,  and  firuits,  and  all 
Our  flocks  and  wilderness  afford. — Oo,  Japhet, 
Sigh  to  the  stars  as  wolves  howl  to  the  moon — 
I  must  back  to  my  rest* 

Japh.  And  so  would  I 

If  I  could  rest. 
Ibad.  Thou  wilt  not  to  our  tents  then  7 

Japh.  No,  Irad ;  I  will  to  the  cavern,  whose 
Mouth  they  say  opens  from  the  internal  world 
To  let  the  inner  spirits  of  the  earth 
Forth  when  they  walk  its  surface. 

Irad.  Wherefore  so? 

What  wouldst  thou  there  ? 

Japh.  Soothe  further  my  sad  spirit 

With  gloom  as  sad :  it  is  a  hopeless  spot. 
And  I  am  hopeless. 
Ibad.  But  'tis  dangerous ; 
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Strange  soundei  and  gighte  have  peopled  it  with  terrors. 
I  muBt  go  with  thee. 

Japh.  Irad,  no ;  believe  me 

I  feel  no  evil  thought,  and  fear  no  evil. 

Ibad.  But  evil  things  will  be  thy  foe  the  more 
As  not  being  of  them :  turn  thy  steps  aside. 
Or  let  mine  be  with  thine, 

Japh.  No;  neith^,  Irad; 

I  must  proceed  alone. 

Irad.  Then  peace  be  with  thee ! 

[Exit  Irad. 

Japh.  (solus).   Peace!   I  have  sought  it  where  it 
should  be  found. 
In  love — with  love  too,  which  perhaps  deserved  it ; 
And,  in  its  stead,  a  heaviness  of  heart — 
A  weakness  of  the  spirit — ^listless  days. 
And  nights  inexorable  to  sweet  sleep — 
Have  come  upon  me.    Peace !  what  peace  ?  the  calm 
Of  desolation,  and  the  stillness  of 
The  untrodden  forest,  only  broken  by 
The  sweeping  tempest  through  its  groaning  boughs ; 
Such  is  the  sullen  or  the  fitful  state 
Of  my  mind  overworn.    The  earth's  grown  wicked. 
And  many  signs  and  portents  have  proclaim'd 
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A  change  at  hand,  and  an  o'erwhelming  doom 

To  perishable  beings.    Oh,  my  Anah ! 

When  the  dread  hom*  denounced  shall  open  wide 

The  fountains  of  the  deep,  how  mightest  thou 

Hare  lain  within  this  bosom,  folded  from 

The  elements  $  this  bosom,  which  in  vain 

Hath  beat  for  thee,  and  then  will  beat  inore  vainly. 

While  thine Oh,  Ood !  at  least  remit  to  her 

Thy  wiuth  1  for  she  is  pure  amidst  the  failing 

As  a  star  in  the  clouds,  which  cannot  quench. 

Although  they  obscure  it  for  an  hour.    My  Anah! 

How  would  I  have  adored  thee,  but  thou  wouldst  not ; 

And  still  would  I  redeem  thee — see  thee  live 

When  Ocean  is  Earth's  grave,  and,  unopposed 

By  rock  or  shallow,  the  leviathan. 

Lord  of  the  shoreless  sea  and  watery  world. 

Shall  wonder  at  his  boundlessness  of  reahn. 

[£rt^  jAPfTET. 

Enter  ^oah  Md  Shbm. 

Noah.  Where  is  thy  brother  Japhet? 

Shem.  He  went  forth. 

According  to  his  wont,  to  meet  with  Irad, 
He  said;  but,  as  I  fear,  to  bend  his  steps 
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Towards  Anah's  tents^  round  which  he  hovers  nightly 
Like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest; 
Or  else  he  walks  the  wild  up  to  the  carem 
Which  opens  to  the  heart  of  Ararat. 

Noah.  What  doth  he  there  ?  It  is  an  evil  spot 
Upon  an  earth  all  evil ;  for  things  worse 
Than  even  wicked  men  resort  there:  he 
Still  loves  this  daughter  of  a  fated  race. 
Although  he  could  not  wed  her  if  she  loved  him» 
And  that  she  doth  not.    Oh,  the  unhappy  hearts 
Of  men !  that  one  of  my  blood,  knowing  well 
The  destiny  and  evil  of  these  days, 
And  that  the  hour  approacheth,  should  indulge 
In  such  forbidden  yearnings !    Lead  the  way ; 
He  must  be  sought  for ! 

Shem.  Oo  not  forward,  father : 

I  will  seek  Japhet. 

Noah.  Do  not  fear  for  me : 

AH  evil  things  are  powerless  on  the  man 
Selected  by  Jehovah — ^let  us  on. 

Shem.  To  the  tents  of  the  father  of  the  sisters? 

NoAH»  No ;  to  the  cavern  of  the  Caucasus. 

[Exeunt  Noah  mii^  Shem. 
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SCENE  in. 

J^e  mountains. — A  cavern,  and  the  rock$  of  Caucasus, 

Japh.  (sobu).  Ye  wilds,  that  look  eternal;  and  thou 
care. 
Which  seem'st  unfathomable ;  and  ye  mountains. 
So  varied  and  so  terrible  in  beauty ; 
Here,  in  your  rugged  majesty  of  rocks 
And  toppling  trees  that  twine  their  roots  with  stone 
In  perpendicular  places,  where  the  foot 
Of  man  would  tremble,  could  he  reach  them — ^yes. 
Ye  look  eternal !  Yet,  in  a  few  days. 
Perhaps  even  hours,  ye  will  be  changed,  rent,  hurled 
Before  the  mass  of  waters ;  and  yon  care. 
Which  seems  to  lead  into  a  lower  world. 
Shall  have  its  depths  searched  by  the  sweeping  wave, 
And  dolphins  gambol  in  the  lion's  den! 

And  man Oh,  men !  my  fellow-beings !  Who 

Shall  weep  above  your  universal  grave. 

Save  I?    Who  shall  be  left  to  weep?    My  kinsmen, 

Alas !  what  am  I  better  than  ye  are. 

That  I  must  live  beyond  ye  ?    Where  shall  be 
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The  pleasant  places  where  I  thought  of  Anah 
While  I  had  hope  ?  or  the  more  savage  haunts. 
Scarce  less  beloyed,  where  I  despaired  for  her  ? 
And  can  it  be ! — Shall  yon  exulting  peak, 
Whose  glittering  top  is  like  a  distant  star, 
lie  low  beneath  the  boiling  of  the  deep  ? 
No  more  to  have  the  morning  sun  break  fprtb* 
And  scatter  back  the  mists  in  floating  folds 
From  its  tremendous  brow?  no  more  to  have 
Day's  broad  orb  drop  behind  its  head  at  eyen, 
Lttving  it  with  a  crown  of  many  hues  ? 
No  more  to  be  the  beacon  of  the  world. 
For  angels  to  alight  on,  as  the  spot 
Nearest  the  stars  ?    And  can  those  words  "  no  more** 
Q^  meant  for  thee,  for  all  things,  save  for  us. 
And  the  predestined  creeping  things  resenred 
By  my  sire  to  Jehovah's  bidding?    May 
He  preserve  tlmn,  and  /  not  have  the  power 
To  snatch  the  loveliest  of  earth's  daughters  from 
A  doom  which  even  some  serpent,  with  his  mate, 
Shall  'scape  to  save  his  kind  to  be  prolong'd. 
To  hiss  and  ating  through  some  emerging  woiid. 
Reeking  and  dank  from  out  the  slime,  whose  oote 
Shall  slumber  o'er  the  wreck  of  this  until 
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The  salt  iMknws  Bobrade  into  a  aphere 

Beneath  tbe  acno,  and  be  the  monamaoti 

Hke  sole  and  ^  ndittj  WCTwh  'd  Beptdcfare, 

Of  y«t  cjoick.  myriadi  of  ail  tifis  ?  How  moch 

Breath  -will  be  atiU'd  at  once  J  AU  beaoteoas  world  1 

So  foang.  ma  madc'd  oot  for  destrnctioo,  I 

With  a  cleft  iMart  look  on  tfaee  day  by  day. 

And  aigkt   by  night,  thy  nanbered  days  and  nights. 

I  famwt  Bare  ihee,  cannot  aare  even  her 

Whoae  love  had  made  me  IoT<  thee  more ;  but  as 

A  portion  of  thy  doat,  1  cannot  think 

\Jfxm  thy  coming  dooin  wiUkout  a  feeling 

Soch  as — Oh  God !  and  oaaat  diou {He  penut. 

A  tiuUng  totmd  from  the  eaoera  is  kaxtd  and  thouts  ^ 
laugiter — ofttrvmrA  a  Spmt  pauet. 

Japb.  In  the  name 

Of  the  Moat  High,  what  art  thou? 

SpipiT.  {laughs).  Ha!  Ha!  Ha! 

Jarn.  By  all  that  earth  holds  holieBt,  speak ! 

SpiBtT.  {laugh*).  Ha!  Ha! 

Japb.  By  the  approaching  deluge!  by  the  earth 
Which  will  be  strangled  by  the  ocean !  by 
The  deep  which  will  lay  open  all  her  fountains ! 
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The  heaven  which  will  conrert  her  clouds  to  seas^ 
And  the  Omnipotent  who  makes  and  crashes ! 
Thou  unknown^  terrible,  and  indistinct. 
Yet  awful  Thing  of  Shadows,  speak  to  me ! 
Why  dost  thou  laugh  that  horrid  laugh? 
Spirit.  Why  weep'st  thou  ? 

Japh.    For  earth  and  all  her  children. 
Spirit.  Ha!  Ha!  Ha!    [Spirii vanishes. 

Japh.  How  the  fiend  mocks  the  tortures  of  a  world. 
The  coining  desolation  of  an  orb. 
On  which  the  sun  shall  rise  and  warm  no  life  t 
How  the  earth  sleeps !  and  all  that  in  it  is 
Sleep  too  upon  the  very  eve  of  death  1 
Why  should  they  wake  to  meet  it?    What  is  here. 
Which  look  like  death  in  life,  and  speak  like  things 
Bom  ere  this  dying  world  7    They  come  like  clouds ! 

[  Various  Spirits  pass  from  the  cavern. 
Spirit.        Rejoice! 

The  abhorred  race 
Which  could  not  keep  in  Eden  their  high  place. 

But  listen'd  to  the  voice 
Of  knowledge  without  power. 
Are  nigh  the  hour 
Of  death ! 
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^ot  slow,  not  singlsy  not  by  sword,  nor  sorrow, 

Nor  years,  nor  heart-break,  nor  time's  sapping 
motion, 
SulU  they  drop  off.    Behold  their  last  to-morrow ! 
Earth  shall  be  ocean ! 
And  no  breath. 
Save  of  the  winds,  be  on  the  unbounded  wave! 
Angels  shall  tire  their  wings,  but  find  no  spot : 
Not  even  a  rock  firom  out  the  liquid  grave 

Shall  lift  its  point  to  save. 
Or  show  the  place  where  strong  Despair  hath  died, 
After  long  looking  o'er  t]|e  ocean  wide 
For  the  expected  ebb  which  cometh  not : 
All  shall  be  void. 
Destroyed  1 
Another  element  shall  be  the  lord 

Of  life,  and  the  abhorr-d 
Children  of  dust  be  quench'd;  and  of  each  hue 
Of  earth  nought  left  but  the  unbroken  blue ; 
And  of  the  variegated  mountain 
Shall  nought  remain 
Unchanged,  or  of  the  level  plain ; 
Cedar  and  pine  shall  lift  their  tops  in  vain  : 
All  merged  )vithin  the  universal  fountain. 
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Man,  earth,  and  fire,  shall  die. 
And  sea  and  sky 
Look  vast  and  lifeless  in  the  eternal  eye. 
Upon  the  foam 
Who  shall  erect  a  home  ? 
Japh.  {coming  forward).  My  sire! 
Earth's  seed  shall  not  expire ; 
Only  the  evil  shall  be  piit  away 

From  day. 
A  vaunt!  ye  exulting  demons  of  the  waste! 
Who  howl  your  hideous  joy 
When  God  destroys  yhom  you  dare  not  destroy ; 

Hence!  haste! 
Back  to  your  inner  cares ! 
Until  the  waves 
Shall  search  you  in  your  secret  place. 
And  drive  your  sullen  race 
Forth,  to  be  roll'd  upon  the  tossing  winds 

In  restless  wretchedness  along  all  space ! 
Spirit.  Son  of  the  saved  I 

When  thou  and  thine  have  bmved 
The  wide  and  warring  element; 
When  the  great  barrier  of  the  deep  is  rent. 
Shall  thou  and  diine  be  good  ot  happy  7— -No  I 


/ 
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Thy  new  world  ao<}  new  race  shall  be  of  woe — 
Less  goodly  ia  their  aspect^  in  their  yeaiB 
Lea»  than  the  gloriooa  giants,  who 
Yet  walk  the  world  in  pride. 
Hie  Sons  of  Heaven  by  many  a  mortal  bride. 
Thine  shall  be  notlung  of  the  p^at^  sase  tears. 
And  art  thou  not  ashamed 

Thus  to  survive. 
And  eat>and  drink,  and  wive? 
With  a  base  heart  so  far  subdued  and  tamed. 
As  eTen  to  hear  this  wide  destruction  named. 
Without  such  grief  and  courage,  as  should  rather 

Bid  thee  await  the  world^issolving  wave. 
Than  seek  a  shelter  with  thy  favoured  father. 

And  build  thy  city  o'er  the  drown'd  Earth's  grave  ? 
Who  would  outlive  their  kind. 
Except  the  base  and  blind  ? 
Mine 
Hateth  thine 
As  of  a  different  order  in  the  sphere. 

But  not  our  own. 
There  is  not  one  who  hath  not  left  a  throne 

Vacant,  in  heaven  to  dwell  in  darkness  here, 
Badier  than  see  his  mates  endure  alone. 
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Oo^  wretch !  and  give 
A  life  like  thine  to  other  wretches — ^live  I 
And  when  the  annihilating  waters  roar 

Above  what  they  have  done, 
Envy  the  Giant  Patriarchs  then  no  more. 
And  scorn  thy  sire  as  the  sarviying  one ! 

Thyself  for  being  his  son ! 

Chorus  of  Spirits  Usuing  from  the  cavern. 

Rejoice ! 
No  more  the  human  voice 
Shall  vex  our  joys  in  middle  air 
With  prayer ; 
No  more 

Shall  they  adore ; 
And  we,  who  ne'er  for  ages  have  adored 

The  prayer-exacting  Lord, 
To  whom  the  omission  of  a  sacrifice 
Is  vice ; 
We,  we  shall  view  the  deep's  salt  sources  pour'd 
Until  one  element  shall  do  the  work 

Of  all  in  chaos  ;  until  they. 
The  creatures  proud  of  their  poor  clay. 
Shall  perish,  and  theb  bleached  bones  shall  lurk 
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In  cayes,  in  dens,  in  clefts  of  mountains,  where 
The  Deep  shall  follow  to  their  latest  lair ; 

Where  even  the  brutes,  in  their  despair. 
Shall  cease  to  prey  on  man  and  on  each  other. 
And  the  striped  tiger  shall  lie  down  to  die 
Beside  the  lamb,  as  though  he  were  his  -brother ; 
Till  all  things  shall  be  as  they  were. 
Silent  and  uncreated,  save  the  sky : 
While  a  brief  truce 
Is  made  with  Death,  who  shall  forbear 
The  litde  remnant  of  the  past  creation. 
To  generate  new  nations  for  his  use ; 
This  remnant,  floating  o'er  the  undulation 
Of  the  subsiding  deluge,  from  its  slime. 
When  the  hot  sun  hath  baked  the  reeking  soil 
Into  a  world,  shall  give  again  to  Time 
New  beings — ^years— diseases— sorrow— crime — 
With  all  companionship  of  hate  and  toil. 

Until 

Japh.  (mierrupHng  them}.  The  eternal  will 
Shall  deign  to  expound  this  dream 
Of  good  and  evil ;  and  redeem 

Unto  himself  all  times,  all  things ; 
And,  gather'd  under  his  almighty  wings. 
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AboUah  hell! 
And  to  the  expiated  Earth' 
Beetore  the  beauty  of  her  births 
Her  Eden  in  an  ^ndlesa  paxadise. 
Where  man  no  more  can  fall  ta  once  he  fell. 
And  even  the  Tery'denuniB  shall  do  well ! 
Spirits.   Avdwhenfshalltake  effect  this  wondrous 

spell? 
Japh.  When  the  Redeemer  cometh  $.  first  in  pain^ 

And  then  in  gloiy. 
Spirit.  Meantime  still  struggle  in  the  mortal  chain. 

Till  earth  waat  hoary ; 
War  with  yourselves,  and  hell,  and  heayen,  in  vain. 

Until  the  clouds  look  gory 
With  the  blood  reeking  from  each  batde  plain ; 
New  times,  new  climes,  ^new  arts,  new  men ;  but  still. 
The  same  old  tears^  old  crimes,  and  oldest  ill. 
Shall  be  amongst  yomr  race  in.  different  forms ; 
fiut  the  same  moral  storms 
Shall  oTenrweep  the  futmne,  a»  the  waves 
In  a  few  hours  the  glorious  Giants'  graves.* 


*  ''  And  there  were  Gianto  in  those  d«^  and  afUr;  mighty  men, 
whieb  were  of  old  men  of  reoown/'—GMfew, 
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Chorus  of  Spirits. 

Brethren,  rejoice ! 

Mortalp  farewell ! 

Hark  !  hark !  already  we  can  hear  the  voice 

Of  growing  ocean's  gloomy  swell ; 

The  winds,  too,  plnme  their  piercing  wings! 

The  clouds  have  nearly  filled  their  st>rings ; 

The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  shall  be  broken. 

And  heaven  set  wide  her  windows ;  while  mankind 

View,  unacknowledged,  each  tremendous  token — 

Still,  as  they  were  from  the  beginning,  blind. 

We  hear  the  sound  they  cannot  hear. 

The  mustering  thunders  of  the  threatening  sphere ; 

Yet  a  few  hours  their  coming  is  delayed ; 

Their  flashing  banners,  folded  still  on  high. 

Yet  undisplay'd. 

Save  to  the  Spirit's  all-prevading  eye. 

Howl !  howl !  oh  Earth  ! 

Thy  death  is  nearer  than  thy^recent  birth : 

Tremble,  yemountains,  soon  to  shrink  below 

The  ocean's  overflow ! 

The  wave  shall  break  upon  your  cliffs ;  and  shells. 

The  little  shells,  of  ocean's  least  things  be 

Deposed  where  now  the  eagle's  offspring  dwells — 
VOL.  XI.  g 
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How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea ! 
And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  friiiiless  yell. 
Unanswered,  save  by  tl^e  encroaching  swell ; — 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings. 

The  wings  which  could  not  save : — 
Where  could  he  rest  them,  while  the  whole  space 
brings 
Nought  tQ  his  eye  beyond  the  deep,  hi^  grave? 
Brethren,  rejoice ! 
And  loudly  lift  eacl^  superhunum  voice — 

AUdie, 
Save  the  slight  remnant  of  Seth's  seed— 

The  seed  of  Seth, 
Exempt  for  future  Sorrow's  sake  from  death. 

But  of  the  sons  of  Cain  ^ 

None  shall  remain; 
And  all  his  goodly  daughters 
Must  lie  beneath  the  desolating  waters ; 
Or,  floating  upward,  with  their  long  hair  laid 
Along  the  wave,  the  cruel  heaven  upbraid. 
Which  would  not  spare 
Beings  even  in  death  so  fair. 
It  is  decreed, 
AU  die ! 
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And  to  the  nniyersal  human  trj 
The  oniTenai  ulence  shall  sBcceed ! 
Fly^bfeduen,  fly! 
But  still  rejoice ! 
WefeU! 
They  fall! 
So  perish  all 
These  petty  foes  of  Hearen  who  shrink  from  Hell ! 

{The  Spirits  dUappear,  soaring  upwarA. 
Japh.  (solus).  God  hath  proclaimed  the  destiny  of 
Earth; 
My  father's  ark  of  safety  hath  announced  it ; 
The  very  demons  shriek  it  from  their  caves ; 
The  scroll  *  of  Enoch  prophesied  it  long 
In  silent  books^  which,  in  their  silence,  say 
More  to  the  mind  than  thunder  to  the  ear : 
And  yet  men  listened  not,  nor  listen ;  but 
Walk  darkling  to  their  doom ;  which,  though  so  nigh. 
Shakes  them  no  more  in  their  dim  disbelief. 
Than  their  last  cries  shall  shake  the  Almighty  purpose. 
Or  deaf  obedient  Ocean,  which  fulfils  it 

*  The  Book  of  Enoch,  pieserred  by  the  Ethiopians,  b  said  by  them 
to  be  anterior  to  the  Flood. 
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No  sign  yet  hangs  its  banner  in  the  air ; 

The  clouds  are  few,  and  of  their  wonted  texture ; 

The  sun  will  rise  upon  the  earth's  last  day 

As  on  the  fourth  day  of  creation,  when 

Ood  said  unto  him,  "  Shine ! "  and  he  broke  forth 

Into  die  dawn,  which  lighted  not  the  yet 

Unform'd  forefather  of  mankind — but  roused 

Before  die  human  orison  the  earlier 

^ade  and  far  sweeter  voices  of  the  birds. 

Which  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven 

Have  wings  like  angels,  and  like  them  salute 

Heaven  first  each  day  before  the  Adamites : 

Their  matins  now  draw  nigh — the  East  is  kindling — 

And  they  will  sing !  and  day  will  break !.  Both  near. 

So  near  the  awful  close  I    For  these  must  drop 

Their  outworn  pinions  on  the  deep ;  and  Day, 

After  the  bright  course  of  a  few  brief  morrows, — 

Ay,  day  will  rise ;  but  upon  what?  A  chaos. 

Which  was  ere  day ;  and  which,  renew'd,  makes  time 

Nothing !  for,  without  life,  what  are  the  hours  ? 

No  more  to  dust  than  is  eternity 

Unto  Jehovali,  who  created  both. 

Without  him,  even  Eternity  would  be 

A  void  :  without  man.  Time,  as  made  for  man. 
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Dies  with  man,  and  is  swallow'd  in  that  Deep 

Which  has  no  fountain;  as  his  race  will  be 

Devoor'd  by  that  which  drowns  his  infant  world. — 

What  have  we  here  ?    Shapes  of  both  earth  and  air  ? 

No— oiZ  of  heaven,  they  are  so  beautiful. 

I  cannot  trace  their  features ;  but  their  forms. 

How  lovelily  they  move  along  the  side 

Of  the  gray  mountain,  scattering  its  mist! 

And  aflier  the  swart  savage  spirits,  whose 

Infernal  Immortality  pour'd  forth 

Their  impious  hymn  of  triumph,  they  shall  be 

Welcome  as  Eden.    It  may  be  they  come 

To  tell  me  the  reprieve  of  our  young  world. 

For  which  I  have  so  often  pray 'd — ^They  come ! 

Anah !  oh,  Qod !  and  with  her 

Eater  Samiasa,  Azaziel,  Anah,  and  Aholibamah. 

Anah.  Japhet! 

Sam.  Lo! 

A  son  of  Adam ! 

AzA.  What  doth  the  earth-born  here. 

While  all  his  race  are  slumbering? 

Japh.  Angel  I  what 

Dost  thou  on  earth  when  thou  shouldst  be  on  high  ? 
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AzA.  Know'st  thoa  not,  or  forget'stthoa,  that  a  part 
Of  our  great  function  is  to  guard  thine  earth  ? 

Japh.  But  all  good  angels  have  forsaken  earth. 
Which  is  condemned ;  nay»  even  the  evil  fly 
The  approaching  Chaos.    Anah !  Anah !  my 
In  Tain,  and  long,  and  still  to  be  beloved ! 
Why  walk'st  thou  with  this  Spirit,  in  those  hours 
When  no  good  spirit  longer  lights  below? 

Anah.  Japhet,  I  cannot  answer  thee ;  yet,  yet 
Forgive  me 

Japh^.  May  the  Heaven,  which  soon  no  more 

Will  pardon,  do  so !  for  thou  art  greatly  tempted* 

Aho.  Back  to  thy  tents,  insulting  son  of  Noah! 
We  know  thee  not. 

Japh.  The  hour  may  come  when  thou 

May'st  know  me  better;  and  thy  sister  know 
Me  still  the  same  which  I  have  ever  been. 

Sam.  Son  of  the  Patriarch,  who  hath  ever  been 
Upright  before  his  Ood,  whatever  thy  gifts. 
And  thy  words  seem  of  sorrow,  mix'd  with  ¥nrath. 
How  have  Azaziel,  or  myself,  brought  on  thee 
Wrong  ? 

Japh.  Wrong !  the  greatest  of  all  vrrongs ;  but  thon 
Sa/st  well,  though  she  be  dust,  I  did  not,  could  not. 
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Deserf e  her.    FareweH,  Anah !  I  hvre  said 
Thai  word  bo  often!  but  now  say  it,  ne'er 
To  be  repeated.    Angel !  or  whatever 
Thou  arty  or  must  be  soon,  bast  thou  the  power 
To  save  this  beautiful— ^Aese  beautiful 
Children  of  Cain  ? 

AzA.  From  what? 

Japh.  And  is  it  so. 

That  ye  too  know  not?    Angels !  angels !  ye 
Have  shared  man's  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  now  must 
Partake  his  punishment ;  or  at  the  least 
My  soiTOw. 

Sam.        Soitow  !  I  ne'er  thought  till  now 
To  hear  an  Adamite  speak  riddles  to  me. 

Japh.  And  hath  not  the  Most  High  expounded  them? 
Then  ye  are  lost,  as  they  are  lost. 

Abo.  So  be  it! 

If  they  love  as  they  are  loved,  they  will  not  shrink 
More  to  be  mortal,  than  I  would  to  dare 
An  immortality  of  agonies 
With  Samiasa ! 

Anah.  Sister!  sister!  speak  not 

Thus. 
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AzA.  Fearest  thou,  my  Aiiah  ? 

An  AH.  Yes^  for  thee ; 

I  would  resign  the  greater  remnant  of 
This  little  life  of  mine,  before  one  hour 
Of  thine  eternity  should  know  a  pang. 

Japh.  It  is  for  him,  then !  for  the  Seraph  thou 
Has  left  me!  That  is  nothing,  if  thou  hast  not 
Left  thy  God  too !  for  unions  like  to  these. 
Between  a  mortal  and  an  immortal,  cannot 
Be  happy  or  be  hallow'd.    We  are  sent 
Upon  the  earth  to  toil  and  die  ;  and  they 
Are  made  to  minister  on  high  unto 
The  Highest ;  but  if  he  can  save  thee,  soon 
The  hour  will  come  in  which  celestial  aid 
Alone  can  do  so. 

Anah.  Ah!  he  speaks  of  death. 

Sam.  Of  death  to  tu!  and  those  who  are  with  us! 
But  that  the  man  seems  full  of  sorrow,  I 
Could  smile. 

Japh.  I  grieve  not  for  myself,  nor  fear; 

I  am  safe,  not  for  my  own  deserts,  but  those 
Of  a  well-doing  sire,  who  hath  been  found 
Righteous  enough  to  save  his  children.    Would 
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His  power  was  greater  of  redemption !  or 
That  by  exchanging  my  own  life  for  hers, 
Who  could  alone  have  made  mine  happy,  she. 
The  last  and  loveliest  of  Cain's  race,  could  share 
The  Ark  which  shall  receive  a  remnant  of 
The  seed  of  Seth ! 

Aho.  And  dost  thou  think  thatwe^ 

With  Cain's,  the  eldest  bom  of  Adam's,  blood 
Warm  in  our  veins, — strong  Cain !  who  was  begotten 
In  Paradise, — ^would  mingle  with  Seth's  children? 
Seth,  the  last  offspring  of  old  Adam's  dotage  ? 
No,  not  to  save  all  earth,  were  earth  in  peril! 
Our  race  hath  alway  dwelt  apart  from  thine 
From  the  beginning,  and  shall  do  so  ever. 

Japh.  I  did  not  speak  to  thee,  Aholibamah!    - 
Too  much  of  the  forefather,  whom  thou  vauntest, 
Ebbs  come  down  in  that  haughty  blood  which  springs 
From  him  who  shed  the  first,  and  that  a  brother's ! 
But  thou,  my  Anah !  let  me  call  thee  mine. 
Albeit  thou  art  not;  'tis  a  word,  I  cannot 
Part  with,  although  I  must  from  thee.    My  Anah ! 
Thou  who  dost  rather  make  me  dream  that  Abel 
Had  left  a  daughter,  whose  pure  pious  race 
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Samved  in  thee,  so  much  unlike  thou  art 
The  rest  of  the  stem  Cainites,  save  in  beauty. 
For  all  of  them  are  ikirest  in  their  favour—— 

Aho.  (interruptn^  km).  And  wouldst  thou  have  her 
like  our  fiither's  foe 
In  mind,  in  soul?    If  /  partook  thy  thought. 
And  dream'd  that  aught  of  AM  waB  in  A^  / — 
Get  thee  hence,  son  of  Noah ;  thou  mak'st  strife. 

Japh.  Ofispring  of  Cain,  tliy  fiither  did  so ! 

Aho.  But 

He  slew  not  Seth ;  and  what  hast  thou  to  do 
With  other  deeds  between  his  God  and  him  ? 

Japh.  Thou  speakest  well :   his  God  hath  judged 
him,  and 
I  had  not  named  his  deed,  but  that  thyself 
Didst  seem  to  glory  in  him,  nor  to  shrink 
From  what  he  had  done. 

Aho.                          He  was  our  fathers'  father ; 
The  eldest  bom  of  man,  the  strongest,  bravest. 
And  most  enduring : — Shall  I  blush  for  him. 
From  whom  we  had  our  being  ?    Look  upon 
Our  race ;  behold  their  stature  and  their  beauty. 
Their  courage,  strength,  and  length  of  days 
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Japh.  They  are  iramber'd.- 


Aho.  Be  it  so!  but  while  yet  their  hoars  endare, 
I  glory  in  my  brethren  and  our  fitth^s ! 

Japh.  My  sire  and  race  but  glory  in  their  God, 
Anah  !  and  thou?       > 

Anah.  Whatever  our  God  decrees. 

The  God  of  Seth  as  Catn>  I  must  obey : 
And  will  endeuTOur  patiently  to  obey. 
But  could  I  dare  to  pray  in  his  dread  houv 
Of  nnirersal  vengeance  (if  such  should  be). 
It  would  not  be  to  live,  alone  exempt 
Of  all  my  house.    My  sister !  Oh,  my  sister ! 
What  were  the  world,  or  other  worlds,  or  all 
The  brightest  future  without  the  sweet  past— - 
Thy  love — ^my  father's — all  the  life,  and  all 
The  things  which  sprung  up  with  me,  like  the  stars. 
Making  my  dim  ezistoice  radiant  with 
Soft  lights  which  were  not  mine  ?  Aholibamah ! 
Oh !  if  there  should  be  mercy — seek  it,  find  it : 
I  abhor  death,  because  that  thou  must  die. 

Aho.  What !  hath  this  dreamer,  with  his  father's  aric. 
The  bugbear  he  hath  built  to  scare  the  world. 
Shaken  my  sister?    Are  uw  not  the  loved 
Of  seraphs  ?  and  if  we  were  not,  must  we 
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ding  to  a  son  of  Noah  for  our  lives  ? 

Ilather  than  thus But  the  enthusiast  dreams 

The  worst  of  dreams,  the  fantasies  engendered 
By  hopeless  love  and  heated  vigils.    Who 
Shall  shake  these  solid  mountains,  this  firm  earth. 
And  bid  those  clouds  and  waters  take  a  shape 
Distinct  from  that  which  we  and  all  our  sires 
Have  seen  them  wear  on  their  eternal  way? 
WhoshaUdothis? 

Japh.  He,  whose  one  word  produced  them. 

A  HO.  Who  heard  that  word? 

Japh.  The  Universe,  which  leap'd 

To  life  before  it.    Ah !  smil'st  thou  still  in  scorn  ? 
Turn  to  thy  seraphs ;  if  they  attest  it  not. 
They  are  none. 

Sam.  Aholibamah,  own  thy  Gk>d ! 

Aho.  I  have  ever  hailed  Our  Maker,  Samiasa, 
As  thine,  and  mine :  a  God  of  love,  not  sorrow. 

Japh.  Alas  !  what  else  is  Love  but  Sorrow?  Even 
He  who  made  earth  in  love,  had  soon  to  grieve 
Above  its  first  and  best  inhabitants. 

Aho.  Tis  said  so. 

Japh.  It  is  even  so. 
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EtUer  Noah  and  Shbm. 
Noah.  Japhet!    What 

Dost  thou  here  with  these  children  of  the  widced? 
Dread'st  thou  not  to  partake  their  coming  doom  ? 

Japh.  Father,  it  cannot  be  a  sin  to  seek 
To  save  an  earth-born  being ;  and  behold. 
These  are  not  of  the  sinfh],  since  they  have 
The  fellowship  of  angels. 

Noah.  These  are  they  then. 

Who  leave  the  throne  of  God,  to  take  them  wives 
From  out  the  race  of  Cain;  the  sons  of  Heaven, 
Who  seek  Earth's  daughters  for  their  beauty  ? 

AzA.  Patriarch ! 

Thou  hast  said  it. 

Noah.  Woe,  woe,  woe  to  such  communion! 

lias  not  Ood  made  a  barrier  between  earth 
And  heaven,  and  limited  each,  kind  to  kind  ? 

Sam.    Was    not   man    made    in    high   Jehovah's 
image? 
Did  Ood  not  love  what  he  had  made  ?    And  what 
Do  we  but  imitate  and  emulate 
His  love  unto  created  love? 

Noah.  I  am 

But  man,  and  was  not  made  to  judge  mankind. 
Far  less  the  sons  of  God ;  but  as  our  Ood 
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Has  deign'd  to  commmie  with  me,  and  reveal 
J9m  judgments,  I  reply,  that  the  descent 
Of  seraphs  from  their  ererlasting  seat 
Unto  a  perishable  and  perishing. 
Even  on  the  very  eve  ofperiMng,  world. 
Cannot  be  good. 

AzA.  What !  though  it  were  to  save? 

Noah.  Not  ye  in  all  your  glory  can  redeem 
What  he  who  made  you  glorious  hath  condemned. 
Were  your  immortal  mission  safety,  'twould 
Be  general,  not  for  two,  though  beautiful. 
And  beautiful  they  are,  but  not  the  less 
Ckmdemn'd. 

Japh.    Oh  father !  say  it  not. 

Noah.  Son!  son! 

If  that  thou  wouldst  avoid  their  doom,  foi^et 
That  they  exist;  they  soon  shaU  cease  to  be. 
While  thou  shalt  be  the  mre  of  a  new  world. 
And  better. 

Japh.        Let  me  die  with  tkis,  and  them! 

Noah.  Thou  shauldti  for  such  a  thought,  but  shslt 
not;  he 
Who  can,  redeems  thee. 

Sam.  And  why  him  and  thee. 

More  than  what  he,  thy  son,  prefers  to  both  ? 


f 
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No  JkH.  Ask  him  who  made  thee  greater  than  myself 
And  mine,  bat  no(  less  subject  to  his  own 
Almightmess.    And  lo !  his  mildest  and 
to  be  tempted  Messenger  appears ! 


J&iier  Rapbabl  the  Ardumgd. 
B.APH.  Spirits! 

Whose  seat  is  near  the  throne. 
What  do  ye  here  ? 
Is  thos  a  seraph's  duty  to  be  shown 
Now  that  the  hour  is  near 
When  earth  must  be  alone  ? 
Return ! 
Adore  and  bum 
In  glorious  homage  with  the  elected  "  seven. 

Your  place  is  heaven. 
Sam.  Raphael ! 

The  first  and  fairest  of  the  sons  of  Ood, 
How  long  hath  this  been  law. 
That  earth  by  angels  must  be  left  untrod  ? 

Earth  I  which  oft  saw 

Jehovah's  footsteps  not  disdain  her  sod ! 

The  world  he  loved,  and  made 
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For  love ;  and  oft  have  we  obey'd 
His  frequent  mission  with  delighted  pinions. 

Adoring  him  in  his  least  works  diplay'd ; 
Watching  this  youngest  star  of  his  dominions: 
And  as  the  latest  birth  of  his  great  word. 
Eager  to  keep  it  worthy  otour  Lord. 
Why  is  thy  brow  severe  ? 
And  wherefore  speakest  thou  of  destruction  near? 
Raph.  Had  Samiasa  and  Azaziel  been 
In  their  true  place*  with  the  angelic  choir. 
Written  in  fire 
They  would  have  seen 
Jehovah's  late  decree. 
And  not  enquired  their  Maker's  breath  of  me : 
But  Ignorance  must  ever  be 
A  part  of  sin ; 
And  even  the  spirits'  knowledge  shall  grow  less 

As  they  wax  proud  within; 
For  Blindness  is  the  first-bom  of  Excess. 

When  all  good  angels  left  the  world,  ye  staid. 
Stung  with  strange  passions,  and  debased 
By  mortal  feelings  for  a  mortal  maid ; 
But  ye  are  pardon'd  thus  far,  and  replaced 
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With  your  pure  equals :    Hence !  away !  away ! 

Or  stay. 
And  lose  eternity  by  that  delay ! 
Az  A«     And  thou !  if  earth  be  thus  forbidden 

In  the  decree 
To  lis  until  this  moment  hidden. 
Dost  thou  not  err  as  we 
In  being  here  ? 
Raph.  I  came  to  call  ye  back  to  your  fit  sphere. 

In  the  great  name  and  at  the  word  of  God ! 
Dear,  dearest  in  themselves,  and  scarce  less  dear 

That  which  I  came  to  do  :  till  now  we  trod 
Together  the  eternal  space,  together 

Let  us  still  walk  the.  stars.    True,  earth  must  die ! 
Her  race,  retum'd  into  her  womb,  must  wither. 
And  much  which  she  inherits ;  but  oh !  why 
Cannot  this  earth  be  made,  or  be  destroyed. 
Without  involving  ever  some  vast  void. 
In  the  immortal  ranks  ?  immortal  still 

In  their  immeasurable  forfeiture. 
Our  brother  Satan  fell,  his  burning  will 
Rather  than  longer  worship  dared  endure  i 
But  ye  who  still  are  pure ! 
Seraphs !  less  mighty  than  that  mightiest  one, 
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Think  how  he  was  undone ! 
And  think  if  tempting  man  can  compensate 
For  heaven  desired  too  late  ? 
Long  have  I  warred. 
Long  must  I  war 
With  him  who  deemed  it  hard 
To  be  created^  and  to  acknowledge  him 
Who  midst  the  cherubim 
Made  him  as  suns  to  a  dependent  star. 
Leaving  the  archangels  at  his  right  hand  dim. 

I  loved  him — ^beautiful  he  was :  oh  heaven! 
Save  his  who  made,  what  beauty  and  what  power 
Was  ever  like  to  Satan's !    Would  the  hour 

In  which  he  fell  could  ever  be  forgiven ! 
The  wish  is  impious  :  but  oh  ye! 
Yet  undestroy^d,  be  warned!  Eternity 

With  him,  or  with  his  God,  is  in  your  choice  : 
He  hath  not  tempted  you,  he  cannot  tempt 
The  angels,  from  his  further  snares  exempt ; 

But  man  hath  listened  to  his  voice. 
And  ye  to  woman's — ^beautiful  she  is. 
The  serpent's  voice  less  subtle  than  her  kiss. 
The  snake  but  vanquished  dust ;  but  she  will  draw 
A  second  host  from  heaven,  to  break  heaven's  law. 
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Yet,  yet,  oh  fly  I 
Te  cannot  die. 
Bat  they 
ShaU  pass  away^ 
While  ye  shall  fill  with  shrieks  the  upper  sky 

For  perishable  clay. 
Whose  memory  in  your  immortality 

Shall  long  outlast  the  son  which  gave  them  day. 
Think  how  your  essence  differeth  from  theirs 
In  all  but  suffering !  why  partake 
The  agony  to  which  they  must  be  heirs-^ 
Bom  to  be  ploughed  with  years,  and  sown  with  cares. 
And  reap'd  by  Death,  lord  of  the  human  soil  ? 
Even  had  their  days  been  left  to  toil  their  path 
Through  time  to  dost,  xmshorten'd  by  God's  wrath, 
Still  they  are  Evil's  prey  and  Sorrow's  spoil. 

Aho.  Let  them  fly  f 

I  hear  the  voice  which  says  that  all  must  die. 
Sooner  than  our  white-bearded  Patriarchs  died ; 

And  that  on  high 
An  ocean  is  prepared. 
While  from  below 
The  deep  shall  rise  to  meet  heaven's  overflow. 

Few  shall  be  spared. 
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It  seems ;  and,  of  that  few,  the  race  of  Cain 
Most  lift  their  eyes  to  Adam's  God  in  vain. 
Sister!  since  it  is  so. 
And  the  etenial  Lord 
In  vain  would  be  implored 
For  die  remission  of  one  hour  of  woe. 
Let  us  resign  even  what  we  have  adored. 
And  meet  the  wave,  as  we  would  meet  the  sword. 

If  not  unmoTed,  yet  undismay'd. 
And  wuling  less  for  us  than  those  who  shall 
Surrive  in  mortal  or  immortal  thrall. 

And,  whod  the  fatal  waters  are  allay'd. 
Weep  for  the  myriads  who  can  weep  no  more. 
Fly,  Seraphs !  to  your  own  eternal  shore, 
Whoe  winds  nor  howl  nor  waters  roar. 
Our  portion  is  to  die. 
And  yours  to  live  for  ever : 
But  which  is  best,  a  dead  eternity. 
Or  living,  is  but  known  to  the  great  Giver : 
Obey  him,  as  we  shaU  obey ; 
I  would  not  keep  this  life  of  mine  in  clay 
An  hour  beyond  his  will ; 
Nor  see  ye  lose  a  portion  of  his  grace. 
For  all  the  mercy  which  Seth's  race 
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Find  still. 
Fly! 
And  as  your  pinions  bear  ye  back  to  heaven. 
Think  that  my  love  still  mounts  with  thee  on  high, 

Samiasa! 
And  if  I  look  up  with  a  tearless  eye, 

Tis  that  an  angel's  bride  disdains  to  weep — 
Farew^ell !  Now  rise,  inexorable  Deep ! 
An  AH.  And  must  we  die  ? 

And  must  I  lose  thee  too, 

Azaziel? 
Oh,  my  heart!  my  heart! 

Thy  prophecies  were  true. 
And  yet  thou  wert  so  happy  too ! 
The  blow,  though  not  unlook'd  for,  falls  as  new ; 
But  yet  depart! 
Ah,  why? 
Yet  let  me  not  retain  thee — fly ! 
My  pangs  can  be  but  brief;  but  thine  would  be 
Eternal,  if  repulsed  from  heaven  for  me. 
Too  much  already  hast  thpu  deign'd 
To  one  of  Adam's  race! 
Our  doom  is  sorrow :  not  to  us  alone. 
But  to  the  spirits  who  have  not  disdained 
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To  love  us,  comeUi  anguish  with  disgrace. 
The  first  who  taught  us  knowledge  hath  been  hurled 
From  his  oDoe  arobangeUc  throne 
lato  some  unknown  world : 
And  thoii,  Azaziel !  No — 
Thou  shalt  not  sufii^r  woe 
For  me.    Away !  not  weep ! 
Thou  canst  not  weep }  but  yet 
Mayst  suffer  more,  not  weeping :  then  forget 
Her,  whom  the  surges  of  the  all-strangling  Deep 

Can  bring  no  pang  like  this.    Fly !   Fly ! 
Being  gone,  'twill  be  less  diffi()ult  to  die.  , 
Japh.  Oh  say  not  so ! 

Father !  and  thou,  archangel*  thou ! 
Surely  celestial  Mercy  lurks  below 
That  pure  severe  serenity  of  brow  i 

Let  them  not  meet  this  sea  without  a  shore. 
Save  in  our  ark,  or  let  me  be  no  more ! 

Noah.  Peace,  child  of  passion,  peace ! 
If  not  within  thy  heart,  yet  with  thy  tongue 

Do  God  no  wrong ! 
Live  as  he  wills  it— die,  when  he  ordains, 
A  righteous  death,  unlike  the  seed  of  Cain's. 
Cease,  or  be  sorrowful  in  silence ;  cease 


God  ooBBBit  m  sa  for  ikee! 
Svdi  vovld  it  be 
To  ihcr  his  iotBit 

mmtBiuxnm.    Be&Bun! 
whmi  Adm's  nee  mast  benr,  and  cul 
Jafh.  Ay,  father!  but  when  thej  are  gooe. 
And  we  se  all  alooe, 
FkMtmg  apoQ  the  aznie  desait,  aad 
The  d^th  beneath  OB  hides  our  own  dear  land* 
And  dearer,  aOent  fiienda  and  brediraii,  all 
Buried  in  its  inuneasmable  breast* 
Wlio,who*oiir  tean,  our  shridEs,  shall  then  command? 
Can  we  in  desolation's  peace  hare  rest? 
Oh  God !  be  thou  m  God,  and  spare 
Tet  wUle  'tis  time ! 
Renew  not  Adam's  frU : 

Mankind  were  then  bnt  twain. 
Bat  they  are  nmneions  now  as  are  the  waves 

And  the  tremendous  rain. 
Whose  drops  shaU  be  less  thick  than  would  their  graves. 
Were  graves  permitted  to  the  seed  of  Cain. 
Noah.  Silence,  vain  boy !  each  word  of  thine's  a 
crime! 
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Angel !  forgive  this  stripling's  fond  despair. 

Raph.  Seraphs !  these  mortals  speak  in  passion :  Ye ! 
Who  are»  or  should  be,  passionless  and  pnre. 
May  now  retom  with  me. 

Sam.  It  may  not  be ; 

We  have  chosen,  and  will  endure. 

Raph.  Say^t  thou? 

AzA.  He  hath  said  it,  and  I  say.  Amen ! 

Raph.  Again ! 

Then  from  this  hour^ 
Shorn  as  ye  are  of  all  celestial  power. 
And  aliens  from  your  God, 

Farewell! 

Japh.  Alas!  where  shall  they  dwell? 

Hark,  hark !  Deep  sounds,  and  deeper  still. 

Are  howling  from  the  mountain's  bosom : 
There's  not  a  breath  of  wind  upon  the  hill. 

Yet  quivers  every  leaf,  and  drops  each  blossom : 
Eartn  groans  as  if  beneath  a  heavy  load. 

Noah.  Hark,  hark  !  the  sea-birds  cry! 

In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky 
And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 

Never  a  white  wing,  wetted  by  fhe  wave. 
Yet  dared  to  soar,* 
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Even  when  the  waters  waxed  too  fierce  to  brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore. 
And  then,  no  more ! 
Japh.  The  sun!  thesnn! 

He  riseth,  but  his  better  light  is  gone ; 
And  a  black  circle,  bound 
His  glaring  disk  around, 
Proclaims  earth's  last  of  summer  days  hath  shone ! 
The  clouds  return  into  the  hues  of  night. 
Save  where  their  brazen-coloured  edges  streak 
The  verge  where  brighter  moms  were  wont  to  break. 
Noah.  Andlo!  yon  flash  of  light. 
The  distant  thunder's  harbinger,  appears ! 

It  cometh  !  hence,  away. 
Leave  to  the  elements  their  evil  prey ! 
Hence  to  where  our  all-hallowed  ark  uprears 
Its  safe  and  wreckless  sides. 
Japh.    Oh,  father,  stay ! 
Leave  not  my  Anah  to  the  swallowing  tides ! 

Noah.  Must  we  not  leave  all  life  to  such?  Begone ! 
Japh.  Not  I. 

Noah.  Then  die 

With  them! 
How  dar'st  thou  look  on  that  prophetic  sky. 
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And  seek  to  save  what  all  things  now  condemn. 
In  overwhelming  miison 

With  just  Jehovah's  wrath ! 
Japh.  Can  rage  and  justice  join  in  the  same  path  ? 
Noah.  Blasphemer !  dar'at  thou  murmur  even  now? 
Raph.  Patriarch,  be  still  a  father!  smooth  thy  brow: 
Thy  son,  despite  his  folly,  shall  not  sink ; 
He  knows  not  what  he  isays,  yet  shall  not  drink 

With  sobs.the  salt  foam  of  the  swelling  waters ; 
But  be,  when  Passion  passeth,  good  as  thou. 
Nor   perish   like  Heaven's    children   with  Man's 

daughters. 
Aho.  The  Tempest  cometh;  Heaven  and  Earth  unite 
For  the  annihilation  of  all  life. 
Unequal  is  the  strife 
Between  our  strei^th  and  the  Eternal  Might ! 
Sam.  But  ours  is  with  thee;  we  will  bear  ye  far 
To  some  untroubled  star. 
Where  thou  and  Anah  shalt  partake  our  lot : 

And  if  thou  dost  not  weep  for  thy  lost  earth. 
Our  forfeit  heaven  shall  also  be  forgot. 

Anah.  Oh !  my  dear  father's  tents,  my  placeof  birth ! 
And  mountains,  land,  and  woods,  when  ye  are  not. 
Who  shall  dry  up  my  tears  ? 
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AzA.  TI17  Spirit-loid. 

Fear  not,  tkoo^  we  are  ahat  firom  heaven. 
Yet  madi  is  oan,  idience  we  can  not  be  driren. 

Rapb.  Vd>d !  thy  wonb  are  wicked,  as  thy  deeds 
Shall  benc^eforth  be  but  weak :  the  flaming  sword. 
Which  chased  the  fiist-bom  oat  of  Paradise, 
StiU  flaahes  in  the  angelic  hands. 

Az A.  It  cannot  day  ns :  threaten  dnst  with  death. 
And  talk  of  weapons  nnto  that  which  bleeds ! 
What  are  thy  swofds  inonr  inunortal  eyes? 

B.APB.  The  moment  cometh  to  approre  thy  strength; 
And  learn  at  length 

How  Tain  to  war  with  what  thy  God  commands : 
lliy  fonner  force  was  in  thy  fiuth. 

Enter  Mortab,Jfymgfor  refuge. 

Chorui  ofMortdb. 
The  heavens  and  earthare  mingling — God!  oh  God ! 
What  have  we  done  ?  Yet  spare  ! 
Hark !  even  the  forest  beasts  howl  forth  their  pray 'r ! 

The  dragon  crawls  from  out  his  den. 

To  herd  in  terror  innocent  with  men; 
And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  ain 
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Yet,  yet,  Jehovah !  yet  withdraw  thy  rod 
Of  wrath,  and  pity  thine  own  world's  despair ! 
Hear  not  Man  only  but  all  Nature  plead ! 
Raph.  Farewell,  thou  Earth  !  ye  wretched  sons  of 
clay, 
I  cannot,  must  not  aid  you.    Tis  decreed ! 

[£r»^  Raphael. 

Japh.  Some  clouds  sweep  on  as  vultures  for  their 
prey. 
While  others,  fix'd  as  rocks,  await  the  word 
At  which  their  ¥nrathful  vials  shall  be  pour'd. 
No  azure  more  shall  robe  the  firmament. 
Nor  spangled  stars  be  glorious :  Death  hath  risen : 
In  the  Sun's  place  a  pale  and  ghastly  glare 
Hath  wound  itself  around  the  dying  air. 

AzA.  Come,  Anah!  quit  this  chaos-founded  prison. 
To  which  the  elements  again  repair. 
To  turn  it  into  what  it  was :  beneath 
The  shelter  of  these  wings  thou  shalt  be  safe. 
As  was  the  eagle's  nestling  once  within 
Its  mother's. — Let  the  coming  chaos  chafe 
With  all  its  elements!  Heed  not  their  din! 
A  brighter  world  than  this,  where  thou  shalt  breathe 
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£th«^al  life^  will  we  explore : 

Theae  darlc^en'd  cloads  are  not  the  only  skies. 

(^Az AziBL  ani  Samiasa  fly  off,  and  disappear 

with  Anah  (xnd  Aholibamah. 
Jai^h.  They  are  gone!  They  have  disappeared  amidst 
tlie  roar 
Of  the  forsaken  world ;  and  never  more, 
WheCber  they  live,  or  die  with  all  earth's  life, 
IS^ow  near  its  last,  can  aught  restore 
Anah  xmto  these  eyes. 

Chorus  of  Mortals. 
Oh  aon  of  Noah!  mercy  on  thy  kind ! 
What,  wilt  thoa  leave  us  all — all — all  behind  ? 
"WhUe  safe  amidst  the  elemental  strife, 
Thott  sit'st  within  thy  guarded  ark? 

A  MoTHEB  {offering  her  itfanit  to  Japhbt).  Oh  let 

this  child  embark ! 
I  brought  him  forth  in  woe. 

But  thought  it  joy 
To  see  him  to  my  bosom  clinging  so. 
Why  was  he  bom? 
What  hath  he  done — 
My  unwean'd  son — 
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To  move  Jehovah's  wrath  or  scorn  ? 

What  is  there  in  this  milk  of  mine,  that  I)eath 

Shoold  stir  all  heaven  and  earth  up  to  destroy 

My  boy. 
And  roll  the  waters  o'er  his  placid  breath  ? 
Save  him,  thou  seed  of  Seth ! 
Or  cursed  be^^with  him  who  made 
Thee  and  thy  race,  for  which  we  are  betray'd  i 
Japh.  Peace!  'tis  no  hour  for  curses,  but  for  pray 'r ! 

Chorus  of  MortaU. 

For  prayer ! ! ! 
And  where 
Shall  prayer  ascend. 
When  the  swoln  clouds  unto  the  mountains  bend 

And  burst. 
And  gushing  oceans  every  barrier  rend. 
Until  the  very  desarts  know  no  thirst? 
Accurst 
Be  he,  who  made  thee  and  thy  sire ! 
We  deem  our  curses  vain ;  we  must  expire ; 

But  as  we  know  the  worst, 
Why  should  our  hymn  be  raised,  our  knees  be  bent 
Before  the  implacable  Omnipotent, 
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Since  we  mnst  iall  the  seme? 
If  be  liath  made  earth,  let  it  be  his  shame. 
To  make  a  worid  for  torture : — ^Lo !  they  come' 
The  kaihsome  waters  in  their  rage ! 
And  with  their  roar  make  wholesome  Nature  dumb  f 

The  forests  trees  (coeval  with  the  hour 
When  Paradise  upspnmg, 

£re  Eye  gave  Adam  knowledge  for  her  dower. 
Or  Adam  his  first  hymn  of  slavery  sung,) 

So  massy,  vast,  yet  green  in  their  old  age. 
Are  OTertopt, 

Their  summer  blossoms  by  the  surges  lopt. 
Which  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise. 
Vainly  we  look  up  to  the  lowering  skies — 

They  meet  the  sea8,4ii 
And  shut  out  God  from  our  beseeching  eyes^ 

Fly,  son  of  Noah,  fl.y»  and  take  thine  ease 
In  thine  allotted  Ocean-tent ; 
And  view,  all  floating  o'er  the  Element, 
The  corpses  of  the  world  of  thy  young  days : 
Then  to  Jehovah  raise 
Thy  song  of  praise ! 
A  MoBTAL.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
Who  die  in  the  Lord ! 
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And  though  the  waters  be  o'er  earth  outspread^ 
Yet,  a8  his  word. 
Be  the  decree  adored ! 
He  gave  me  life — ^he  taketh  but 
The  breath  which  is  his  own : 
And  though  these  eyes  should  be  for  ever  shut. 
Nor  longer  this  weak  voice  before  his  throne 
Be  heard  in  supplicating  tone. 
Still  blessed  be  the  Lord, 
For  what  is  past. 
For  that  which  is  : 
For  all  are  his. 
From  first  to  last — 
Time — space— eternity — ^life — death — 

The  vast  known  and  immeasurable  unknown. 
He  made,  and  can  unmake; 

And  shaU  /,  for  a  little  gasp  of  breath. 
Blaspheme  and  groan  ? 

No ;  let  me  die,  as  I  have  lived,  in  faith. 
Nor  quiver,  though  the  universe  may  quake ! 

Chorus  of  Mortals, 

« 

Where  shall  we  fiy  ? 

Not  to  the  mountains  high ; 
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For  Bov  Aor  taocato  iwk  «itli 
To  Meet  tltt  oceui.  «yck,  adfwci^  atill. 

ndi  diiMiiiiBg'  hilly 
an  iBBQiffdi'd  care* 


» 


■Ewftr  «  Woman. 

WoiKjkH.  Oh,  neve  ■»,  save ! 
Ovr  TvUey  18  no  mote : 
My  &dier  and  my  fiUlier^s  tent» 
My  bvethrai  and  my  l»etliien*8  herds, 
llie  pleasant  trees  that  o'er  our  noonday  bent 
And  sent  forth  evening  songs  from  sweetest  birds, 
llie  little  rivnlet  which  freshened  all 
Our  pastures  green> 
No  more  are  to  be  seen. 
When  to  the  mountain  cliff  I  climb'd  this  mom, 

I  tnmM  to  bless  the  spot. 
And  not  a  leaf  appeared  about  to  (all ; — 

And  now  they  are  not ! — 
Why  was  I  bom? 

Japh.  To  die !  in  youth  to  die ; 

And  happier  in  that  doom. 
Than  to  behold  the  universal  tomb 
Which  I 
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Am  thus  condemned  to  weep  above  in  yam. 

Why,  when  all  periBh,  why  must  I  remain  ? 

[The  Waters  rise:  Men  fly  m  eoery  direction ;  mnity 
are  overtaken  by  the  waves;  the  Chorus  of 
Mortab  disperses  in  search  of  safety  up  the 
Mountains:  Japhet  remains  upon  a  rock,  while 
4he  Ark  floats  towards  him  in  the  distance. 


BKD  OF  PART  FIRST. 


MORGANTE  MAGGIORE 


DI 


HESSER  LUIOI  PULCI. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Ts  s  Morgante  Maggiore,  of  the  first  canto  of  which 
this  translation  is  offered^  divides  with  the  Orlando 
Timainorato  the  honour  of  haying  formed  and  suggested 
the  style  and  story  of  Ariosto.    The  great  defects  of 
Boiardo  were  his  treating  too  seriously  the  narratives 
of  chivahy^  and  his  harsh  style.    Ariosto,  in  his  con- 
tinaation,  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  gaiety  of  Pulci, 
has  avoided  the  one,  and  Bemi,  in  his  reformation  of 
Boiardo's  poem,  has  corrected  the  othen    Pulci  may 
t>e  considered  as  the  precursor  and  model  of  Bemi 
altogether,  as  he  has  partly  been  to  Ariosto,  however 
inferior  to  both  his  copyists.  He  is  no  less  the  founder 
of  a  new  style  of  poetry  very  lately  sprung  up  in 
England.    I  allude  to  that  of  the  ingenious  Whistle- 
craft.  The  serious  poems  on  Roncesvalles  in  the  same 
langui^e,  and  more  particularly  the  excellent  one  of 
Mr.  Merivale,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source.    It 
has  never  yet  been  decided  entirely,  whether  Pulci's 
intention  was  or  was  not  to  deride  the  religion,  which 
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is  one  of  his  fiaiToarite  topics.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
such  an  intention  would  have  been  no  less  hazardous 
to  the  poet  than  to  the  priest,  particularly  in  that  age 
and  country ;  and  the  permission  to  publish  the  poem, 
and  its  reception  among  the  classics  of  Italy,  prove 
that  it  neither  was  nor  is  so  interpreted.  That  he  in- 
tended to  ridicule  the  monastic  life,  and  suffered  his 
imagination  to  play  with  the  simple  dulness  of  his 
converted  giant,  seems  evident  enough;  but  surely  it 
were  as  unjust  to  accuse  him  of  iireligion  on  this  ac- 
count, as  to  denounce  Fielding  for  his  Parson  Adams, 
Barnabas,  Thwackum,  Supple,  and  the  Ordinary  in 
Jonathan  Wild,— or  Scott,  for  the  exquisite  use  of  his 
Covenanters  in  the  "Tales  of  my  Landlord." 

In  the  following  translation  I  have  used  the  liberty 
of  the  original  with  the  proper  names ;  as  Pulci  uses 
Gan,  Oanellon,  or  Granellone ;  Carlo,  Carlomagno,  or 
Carlomano ;  Rondel,  or  Rondello,  &c.  as  it  suits  his 
convenience,  so  has  the  translator.  In  other  respects 
the  version  is  faithful  to  the  best  of  the  translator's 
ability  in  combining  his  interpretation  of  the  one  lan- 
guage with  the  not  very  easy  task  of  reducing  it  to 
the  same  versification  in  the  other.  The  reader,  on 
comparing  it  with  the  original,  is  requested  to  re- 
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meonber   tliat  the  antiqiiated  language  of  Polci,  how- 
ever  pore,   ia  not  eaay  to  the  generality  of  Italiana 
themselvesy  fiom  its  great  mixtoie  of  Tuscan  pioyerba; 
and  he  may  therefore  be  more  indnlgent  to  the  present 
attempt.     How  hi  the  translator  has  succeeded,  and 
whether  or  no  he  shall  continne  the  woik,  are  questions 
whieli  the  public  will  decide.    He  was  induced  to  make 
the  experiment  partly  by  his  love  for^and  partial  inter* 
course  with,  the  Italian  language,  of  which  it  is  so  easy 
to  acquire  a  slight  knowledge,  and  with  which  it  is  so 
nearly  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  become  accurately 
cooTerBant.    The  Italian  hmguage  is  like  a  capricious 
beauty,  tdio  accords  her  smiles  to  all,  her  favours  to 
few,  and  sometimes  least  to  those  who  have  courted 
her  longest.    The  translator  wished  also  to  present  in 
an  Englbh  dress  a  part  at  least  of  a  poem  never  yet 
rendered  into  a  northern  language;  at  the  same  time 
that  it  has  been  the  original  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated productions  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as 
of  those  recent  experiments  in  poetry  in  England,  which 
have  been  already  mentioned. 


^tm. 
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In  thebegituung  wu  the  Word  next  God ; 

God  m  the  Wori,  Ae  Word  bo  less  was  be : 
Thia  WBB  ID  die  beginnitig,  to  my  mode 

Of  tlnnkii^  ud  witfaoat  him  noogfat  could  he: 
Tberefbre,  jost  Loid  I  from  oat  thy  high  abode, 

Beaign  ud  pions,  lad  an  angel  flee. 
One  only,  to  be  my  oonpanion,  who 
Shall  help  my  iamoiu,  worthy,  old  song  through. 


_j::3 
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II. 


And  thou,  oh  Virgin!  daughter,  mother,  bride. 
Of  the  same  Lord,  who  gave  to  you  each  key 

Of  heaven,  and  hell,  and  every  thing  beside. 
The  day  thy  Gabriel  said, ''  AU  hail  V'  to  thee, 

Since  to  thy  servants  pity's  ne'er  denied. 
With  flowing  rhymes,  a  pleasant  style  and  free. 

Be  to  my  verses  then  benignly  kind. 

And  to  the  end  illuminate  my  mind. 


III. 


Twas  in  the  season  when  sad  Philomel 
Weeps  with  her  sister,  who  remembers  and 

Deplores  the  ancient  woes  which  both  befel. 
And  makes  the  nymphs  enamour'd,  to  the  hand 

Of  PhflBton  by  Phcebus  loved  so  wel 
His  car  (but  temper'd  by  his  sire's  conmiand) 

Was  given,  and  on  the  horizon's  verge  just  now 

Appeared,  so  that  Tithonus  scratched  his  brow  ; 


■OBG^kSTE  MACCIORi: 


IV. 


WImj>  I  panned  mj  liuk  fint  to  ober. 

As  il  ihwH  tiJH  obcT,  ibe  keliii,  mr  miiKl. 
And  cany  praae  or  diyme,  and  this  mj  hy 

or  Cbria  &e  Enpenr.  wIiob  yoa  wiU  find 
By  imTil  pnw  iIttkIj  ptiMrit ;  bat  they 
Vviio  to  diff— L  his  gkwy  woe  incUoed. 
Far  sD  that  I  can  Bee  in  praae  or  nrse. 
Have  ■ndentood  Qades  badly — and  wrote  won 


V. 

LetHwdo  Aretino  said  already. 

That  if,  like  Pepin,  Charles  had  had  a  writer 
Of  genios  quick,  and- diligently  steady. 

No  hero  would  in  history  look  brighter ; 
He  in  the  cabinet  being  always  ready. 

And  in  the  field  a  most  Tictorious  fighter. 
Who  for  the  choich  and  Christian  faith  had  wrought, 
Certes  fitr  more  than  yet  is  said  or  thought. 
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Vl. 


You  still  may  see  at  Saint  Liberatore, 
The  abbey  no  great  way  from  Manopeli, 

Erected  in  the  Abruzzi  to  his  glory. 
Because  of  the  great  battle  in  which  fell 

A  Pagan  King,  according  to  the  story. 
And  felon  people  whom  Charles  sent  to  hell : 

And  there  are  bones  so  many,  and  so  many. 

Near  them  Qiusaffii's  would  seem  few,  if  any. 


VII. 

But  the  world,  blind  and  ignorant,  don't  prize 
His  virtues  as  I  wish  to  see  them :  thou, 

Florence,  by  his  great  bounty  don't  arise. 
And  hast,  and  may  have,  if  thou  wilt  allow. 

All  proper  customs  and  true  courtesies  : 
Whatever  thou  hast  acquired  from  then  till  now. 

With  knightly  courage,  treasure,  or  the  lance. 

Is  sprung  from  out  the  noble  blood  of  France. 
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VIIL 


Twelve  Paladins  had  Cliaries  in  coort,  of  whom 
The  wisest  and  most  Amons  was  Orlando ; 

Him  traitor  Gan  conducted  to  the  tomb 
In  Roncesvalles,  as  the  Tillain  plann'd  too. 

While  the  horn  rang  so  loud,  and  knell'd  the  doom 
Of  their  sad  rout,  though  he  did  all  knight  can  do. 

And  Dante  in  his  comedy  has  given 

To  him  a  happy  seat  with  Charles  in  heaven. 


IX. 


Twas  Christmas-day ;  in  Pans  all  his  court 
Charles  held ;  the  chief,  I  say,  Orlando  was. 

The  Dane ;  Astolfo  there  too  did  resort. 
Also  Ansuigi,  the  gay  time  to  pass 

In  festival  and  in  triumphal  sport. 
The  much  renown'd  St.  Dennis  being  the  cause ; 

Angiolin  of  Bayonne,  and  Oliver, 

And  gentle  Belinghieri  too  came  there : 
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X. 


Ayolio,  and  Aiino,  and  Othone 
Of  Normandy,  and  Richard  Paladin, 

Wise  HamOy  and  the  ancient  Salemone, 
Walter  of  Lion's  Mount  and  Baldovin, 

Who  was  the  son  of  the  sad  (}aneIIone, 
Were  there,  exciting  too  much  gladness  in 

The  son  of  Pepin : — ^when  his  knights  came  hither. 

He  groaned  with  joy  to  see  them  altogether. 


XI. 


But  watchful  Fortune  lurking,  takes  good  heed 
Eyer  some  bar  'gainst  our  intents  to  bring. 

While  Charles  reposed  him  thus,  in  word  and  deed, 
Orlando  ruled  court,  Charles,  and  every  thing ; 

Curst  Qwol,  with  envy  bursting,  had  such  need 
*To  vent  his  spite,  that  thus  with  Charles  the  king. 

One  day  he  openly  began  to  say, 

''  Orlando  must  we  always  then  obey? 
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XII. 


**  A  thousand  times  IVe  been  about  to  say, 
**  Orlando  too  presumptuously  goes  on ; 

**  Here  are  we,  counts,  kings,  dukes,  to  own  thy  sway, 
**  Hamo,  and  Otho,  Ogier,  Solomon, 

"  Each  have  to  honour  thee  and  to  obey; 
''  But  he  has  too  much  credit  near  the  throne, 

''  Which  we  won't  suffer,  but  are  quite  decided 

**  By  such  a  boy  to  be  no  longer  guided. 


'XIIL 

"  And  even  at  Aspramont  thou  didst  begin 
''  To  let  him  kilow  he  was  a  gallant  knight, 

**  And  by  the  fount  did  much  the  day  to  win ; 
"  But  I  know  who  that  day  had  won  the  fight 

''  If  it  had  not  for  good  Gherardo  been : 
^*  The  victory  was  Almonte's  else ;  his  sight 
He  kept  upon  the  standard,  and  the  laurels 
In  fact  and  fairness  are  his  earning,  Charles. 


€t 
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XIV. 

"  If  thou  rememberest  being  in  Grascony, 
''  When  there  advanced  the  nations  out  of  Spain, 

'*  The  Christian  cause  had  suffered  shamefully, 
"  Had  not  his  valour  driven  them  back  again. 

''  Best  speak  the  truth  when  there's  a  reason  why: 
''  Know  then,  oh  Emperor !  that  all  complain : 

''  As  for  myself,  I  shall  repass  the  mounts 

"  O'er  which  I  cross'd  with  two  and  sixty  Counts. 


XV. 


'*  Tis  fit  thy  grandeur  should  dispense  relief, 
'*  So  that  each  here  may  have  his  proper  part, 

''  For  the  whole  court  is  more  or  less  in  grief: 
'*  Perhaps  thou  deem'st  this  lad  a  Mars  in  heart?" 

Orlando  one  day  heard  this  speech  in  brief. 
As  by  himself  it  chanced  he  sate  apart : 

Displeased  he  was  with  Gran  because  he  said  it, 

But  much  more  still  that  Charles  should  give  him  credit. 
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XVI. 

And  with  the  swoid  he  would  haTe  mnrder'd  Gaiit 
But  Olirer  thrust  in  between  the  pair. 

And  from  his  hand  eztnbcted  Durlindan, 
And  thuf  at  length  they  wpanted  wei«. 

Oilando,  angry  too  with  Carloman, 
Wanted  bat  little  to  have  slain  him  there; 

Then  forth  alone  from  Paris  went  the  chief. 

And  bnist  and  maddened  with  disdain  and  grief. 


XVIL 

From  EnneUinay  consort  of  the  Dane, 
He  took  Cortana,  and  then  took  RondeU, 

And  on  towards  Brara  prick'd  him  o'er  the  plain ; 
And  when  she  saw  him  coming,  iUdabelle 

Stretch'd  forth  her  arms  to  clasp  her  lord  again : 
Orlando,  in  whose  brain  all  was  not  well. 

As ''  Welcome  my  Orlando  home,"  she  said, 

Rais'd  up  his  sword  to  smite  her  on  the  head. 

VOL.  XI.  T 
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XVIII. 

Like  him  a  fury  couiuieh ;  his  reyenge 
On  Gan  indihat  rash  act  he  seem'd  to  take. 

Which  Aldahella  thought  extremely  strange. 
But  soon  Orlando  found  himself  awake ; 

And  his  spouse  took  his  bridle  on  this  change. 
And  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  spake 

Of  every  thing  which  pass'd  without  demur. 

And  then  reposed  himself  some  days  with  her. 


XIX. 

Then  full  of  wrath  departed  from  the  place. 
And  far  as  Pagan  countries  roam'd  astray. 

And  while  he  rode,  yet  still  at  every  pace 
The  traitor  Gan  remember'd  by  the  way; 

And  wandering  en  in  error  a  long  space. 
An  abbey  which  in  a  lone  desart  lay, 

'Midst  glens  obscure,  and  distant  lands,  he  found. 

Which  form'd  the  Christian's  and  the  Pagan's  bound. 
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XX. 

Tbe  abbot  was  call-d  Clermont^  and.  by  blood 
Descended  from  Angrante:  under  ooyer  . 

Of  a  great  mountain's  brow  the  abbey  stood. 
But  certain  savage  giants,  look'd  him  over; 

One  Passamont  was  foremost  of  the  brood. 
And  Alabaster  and  Moigante  hover  / 

Second  and  third/ with  certain  slings,  and  throw 

In  daily  jeopardy  the  place  below. 


XXL 

The  monks  could  pass  the  convent' gate  no  more» 

Nor  leave  their  cells  for  water  or  for  wood; 
Orlando  knock'd,  but  none  would  ope,  before 

« 

Unto  the  prior  it  at  length  seem'd  good; 
Enter'd^  he  said  that  he  was  taught  to  adore 

Him  who  was  bom  of  Mary's  holiest  blood. 
And  was. baptised  a  Christian;  and  then^show'd 
How  to  the  abbey  he  had  found  his  road. 
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XXII. 

Said  tbe  abbot» ''  Yon  are  welcome ;  what  ia  mine 

* 

**  We  give  yon  freely,  aiaoe  that  yon  believe 
**  With  us  in  Mary  Mother's  Son  divine; 

''  And  that  yon  may  not,  cavalier,  conceive 
"  The  canse  <^onr  delay  to  let  yon  in 

"  To  be  rusticity,  yon  shall  receive 
"  The  reason  why  onr  gate  was  barr'd  to  you: 
^  Thus  those  who  in  suspicion  Xire  must  do. 


XXIII. 

• 

"  When  hither  to  inhabit  first  we  came 

These  mountains,  albeit  that  they  are  obscure. 
As  you  perceive,  yet  without  fear  or  blame 

They  seem'd  to  promise  an  asylum  sure : 
From  savage  brutes  alone,  too  fierce  to  tame, 
"  'Twas  fit  our  quiet  dwelling  to  secure ; 
But  now,  if  here  we'd  stay,  we  needs  must  guard 
Against  domestic  beasts  with  watch  and  ward. 


U 
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XXIV. 

**  These  make  fts  standi  in  foct,  upon  the  watch, 
"  For  late  there  have  appear'd  three  giants  rough ; 

*'  What  nation  or  what  kingdom  bore  the  batch 
''  I  know  not,  but  they  are  all  of  sayage  stuff; 

**  When  force  and  malice  wiih  some  genius  match, 
''  You  know,  they  can  do  dH^^^oe  are  not  enough : 

«  And  these  so  much  our  orisons  derange, 

"  I  know  not  what  to  do,  till  matters  change. 


XXV. 

"  Our  ancient  fathers  living  the  desert  in, 
"  For  just  and  holy  works  were  duly  fed ; 

'*  Think  not  they  lived  on  locusts  sole,  'tis  certain 
"  That  manna  was  rain'd  down  from  heaven  instead ; 

"  But  here  'tis  fit  we  keep  on  the  alert  in 
"  Our  bounds,  or  taste  the  stones  shower'd  down  for 
bread, 

^  From  off  yon  mountain  daily  raining  faster, 

"  And  flung  by  Passamont  and  Alabaster. 
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XXVI. 

"  The  tliiid,  Moigante,  ^s  savagest  by  far ;  he 

'*  PlnckB  up  pines,  beeches,  poplar-trees,  and  oaks, 

^  And  flings  them,  oor  comnranity  to  bmy, 
''  And  all  that  I  can  do  but  more  proTokes.^ 

While  dios  they  parley  in  the  cemeteiy, 
A  stone  fiom  one  of  their  gigantic  strokes. 

Which  neatly  cmsh'd  Rondell,  came  tmnbling  over. 

So  that  he  took  a  long  leap  under  corer. 


xxvn. 

''  For  God  sake,  cavalier,  come  in  widi  speed, 
"  The  manna's  fidHng  now,"  the  abbot  cried : 

''  This  fellow  does  not  wish  my  horse  dionld 
^  Dear  abbot,"  Roland  nnto  him  replied, 

''  Of  restiveness  he'd  care  him  had  he  need ; 
**  That  stone  seems  with  good  will  and  aim' applied  J 

The  holy  &ther  said,  "  I  don't  deceive ;  . 

'*  Theyll  one  day  fling  the  mountain,  I  believe." 
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XXVIII. 

Orlando.bade  th^m  tdke  care  of  RondQlld, 
Add  also  oiade  a  breakfiiat  of  his  own :. 

''  AbboC  he  ^d, ''  I  want  to,  fifld  that  fellow 
''  Who  flung  at  my  good  horsei  yon  cpmer^toi^e.!' 

the  abbots ''  Let  not  my  advice  seem  shaUow, 
"  As  to  a  brother  dear  I  speak  alone ; 
I  woiild  dissuade  you»  baron^,  from  this  strife. 
As  Iqiowing  sure,  that  you^wiU  lose  your  li(b.    . 


tt 


€t, 


XXIX. 

**  That  Passamont  has  in  his  hand  three  daiis-*^ 
"  Such  slings,  dubs,  baliast-9tones,  that  yield  you 
must; 

**  Tou.know  that  giants  have  much  stouter  hearts 
'!  Than  us,  with  reason,  in  proportion  just;. 

**  If  go  you  will,  guard  well  against  their  arts, 
''  For.  these  are  very  barbarous  and  robust." 

Orlando  answered,  **  This.Fll  see,  be  sure, 

**  And  walk  the  wild  on  foot  to  be  secure." 
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XXX. 

Hie  abbot  sign'd  the  great  orooi  on  his  fioDt» 
~  Then  go  yon  with  God's  beniaon  and  mine:'* 

Oilando,  after  he  had  m^ed  the  mounts 
As  the  abbot  had  diraded,  kept  the  line 

Bight  to  the  usual  haimt  of  Pftmwmont ; 
Who,  seeing  lum  alone  in  this  design, 

Sunrey'd  him  fore  and  aft  with  eyes  obserrant, 

nien  asked  him,  **  If  he  wished  to  stay  as  serranti' 


XXXI. 

And  promised  him  an  office  of  gnat 

Bn^  said  Oilando,  **  Sancen  insane  1 
*'  I  come  to  kill  you,  if  it  shall  so  please 

"  God,  not  to  serve  as  fbotboy  in  your  train ; 
**  Ton  with  his  monks  so  oft  have  broke  Ae  peace^ 

"  Vile  dog!  'tis  past  his  patience  to  sustain.*' 
The  giant  ran  to  fetch  his  arms,  quite  furious. 
When  he  receiTed  an  answer  so  injurious. 
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XXXU. 

And  being  retnm'cl  to  where  Orlando  stood, 

Who  had  not  moVed  him  from  the  spot,  and  swinging 
The  cord,  h^  hurl'd  a  stone  with  strength  so  rude. 

As  show'd  a  sample  of  his  skill  in  slinging ; 
It  roll'd  on  Count  Orlando's  helmet  good 

And  head,  and  set  both  head  and  helmet  ringing. 
So  that  he  swoon'd  with  pain  as  if  he  died, 
Bnt  more  than  dead,  he  seem'd  so  stupefied. 


XXXIII. 

Then  Passamont,  who  thought  him  slain  outright. 
Said, ''  I  will  go,  and  while  he  lays  along, 

'*  Disarm  me :  why  such  craven  did  I  fight  ?" 
But  Christ  his  servants  ne'er  abandons  long. 

Especially  Orlando,  such  a  knight. 
As  to  desert  would  almost  be  a  wrong. 

While  the  giant  goes  to  put  off  his  defences, 

Orlando  has  recalled  his  force  and  senses : 
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XXXIV. 

And  loud  he  Bhouted, ''  Giant,  where  dost  go  1 
**  Thou  thoaght'st  me  doubtless  for  the  bier  outlaid ; 

**  To  the  right  about — without  wings  thou'rt  to  slow   ' 
"  To  fly  my  vengeance — currish  renegade! 

'*  Twas  but  by  treachery  thou  laid'st  me  low/' 
The  giant  his  astonishment  betray'dj 

And  tum'd  about,  and  stopped  his  journey  on. 

And  then  he  stoop'd  to  pick  up  a  great  stone. 


XXXV. 

Orlando  had  Cortana  bare  in  hand. 

To  split  the  head  in  twain  was  what  he  schemed  :• 
Cortana  clave  the  skull  like  a  true' brand. 

And  Pagan  Passamont  died  unredeem'd. 
Tet  harsh  and  haughty^  as  he  lay  he  bann'd. 

And  most  devoutly  Macon  still  blasphemed ; 
But  while  his  crude,  rude  blasphemies  he  heard, 
Orlando  thank'd  the  Father  iemd  the  Word,— 
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XXXVL 

Saying,  ''  What  grace  to  me  thon'st  giTen ! 

**  And  I  to  thee.  Oh  Lord!  am  ever  bound. 
**  I  know  my  life  was  saved  by  thee  firom  heaven, 

**  Since  by  the  giant  I  was  fidrly  down'd. 
**  All  things  by  thee  are  measured  jnst  and  even; 

**  Our  powerwith<Mitthine  aid  would  nought  be  found 
**  I  pray  thee  take  heed  of  me,  till  lean 
**  At  least  return  once  more  to  Carioman.'* 


XXXVIL 

And  having  said  thus  much,  he  went  his  way ; 

And  Alabaster  he  found  out  below. 
Doing  the  very  best  that  in  him  lay     . 

To  root  from  out  a  bank  a  rock  or  two. 
Orlando,  when  he  reach'd  him,  loud  'gan  say, 

"  How  think'st  thou,  glutton,  such  a  stone  to  throw?** 
When  Alabaster  heard  his  deep  voice  ring. 
He  suddenly  betook  him  to  his  sling, 
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XXXVIIL 

And  hurl'd  a  fragment  of  a  size  bo  laige. 
That  if  it  had  in  fact.fulfiU'd  its  mission. 

And  Bxdand  notavail'd  him  of  his  taige,  > 
There  would  haye  been  no  need  of  a  physician. 

Orlando  set  himself  in  torn  to  charge. 
And  in  his  bulky  bosom  made  incision 

With  all  his  sword.    The  lout  fell ;  but,  o'erthrown,  he 

Howeyer  by  no  means  forgot  Macone. 


XXXfX* 

Morgante  had  a  palace  in  his  mode. 

Composed  of  branches,  logs  of  wood,  and  earth. 
And  stretch'd  himself  at  ease  in  this  abode. 

And  shut  himself  at  night  within  his  birth. 
Orlando  knock'd,  and  knocked  again,  to  goad 

The  giant  from  his  sleep ;  and  he  came  forth. 
The  door  to  open,  like  a  crazy  thing. 
For  a  rough  dream  had  shook  him  slumbering. 
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XL. 


He  thought  that  a  fierce  serpent  bad  attacked  him. 

And  Mahomet  he  call'd,  bat  Mahomet 
Is  nothing  worth,  and  not  an  instant  back'd  him ; 

But  praying  blessed  Jeso,  he  was  set 
At  liberty  from  all  the  fears  which  rack'd  him ; 

And  to  the  gate  he  came  with  great  regret — 
**  Who  knocks  here  V*  grumbling  all  the  while,  said  he : 
'*  That,''  said  Orlando, ''  you  will  quickly  see. 


XLL 

"  I  come  to  preach  to  you,  as  to  your  brothers, 
"  Sent  by  the  miserable  monks — ^repentance ; 

"  For  providence  divine,  in  you  and  others, 
''  Condemns  the  evil  done  by  new  acquaintance. 

'' Tis  writ  on  high — ^your  wrong  must  pay  another's; 
"  From  heaven  itself  is  issued  out  this  sentence ; 

"  Know  then,  that  colder  now  than  a  pilaster 

**  I  left  your  Passamont  and  Alabaster.'^ 
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XLII. 

Morgante  md,  "  Oh  gentle  caTaliet ! 

''  Now  by  thy  God  say  me  no  yillany ; 
''  The  favour  of  your  name  I  fidn  would  hear, 

"  And  if  a  Christian,  speak  for  courtesy." 
Replied  Orlando,  "  So  much  to  your  ear 

"  I  by  my  raith  disclose  contendedly ; 
^  Christ  I  adore,' who  is  the  genuine  Lord, 
"  And,  if  you  please,  by  yon  may  be  adored." 


XUII. 

The  Saracen  rejoin'd  in  humble  tone, 
I  have  had  an  extraordinary  vision ; 
A  savage  serpent  fell  on  me  alone. 

And  Macon  would  not  pity  my  condition ; 
Hence  to  thy  God,  who  for  ye  did  atone 

Upon  the  cross,  preferr'd  I  my  petition ; 
His  timely  succour  set  me  safe  and  free, 
"  And  I  a  Christian  am  disposed  to  be." 


€4 
ti 
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XLI\«. 

Orlando  answered, .'' 'Baron  just  and  pious, 
''  If  this  good  wish  your  heart  can  really  move 

''  To  the  true  God,  who  will  not  then  deny  us 
''  Eternal  honour,  you  will  go  above, 

"  And,  if  you  please,  as  friends  we  will  ally  us> 
''  And  I  will  love  you  with  a  perfect  love* 

"  Your  idols  are  vain  liars  full  of  fraud, 

''  The  only  true  God  is  the  Christiaa's  God. 


XLV. 

* 

**  The  Lord  descended  to  the  virgin  breast 
''  Of  Mary  Mother,  sinless  and  divine ; 

''  If  you  acknowledge  the  Redeemer  blest, 
''  Without  whom  neither  sun  nor  star  can  shine, 

*'  Abjure  bad  Macon's  false  and  felon  test, 
''  Tour  renegade  God,  and  worship  mine, — 

"  Baptise  yourself  with  zeal,  since  you  repent." 

To  which  Motgante  answer'd,  "  I'm  content" 
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XLVI. 

And  then  Oriando  to  embrace  bim  flew. 
And  made  much  of  his  conyerty  as  he  cried^ 

''  To  the  abbey  I  will  gladly  marshal  you :" 
To  whom  Morgante,  "  Let  us  go/'  replied ; 

"  I  to  the  friars  have  for  peace  to  sue/' 
Which  thing  Orlando  heard  with  inward  pride. 

Saying, «'  My  brother,  so  devout  and  good, 

"  Ask  the  abbot  pardon,  as  I  wish  you  would ; 


XLVIL 


«c 


Since  God  has  granted  your  illumination. 
Accepting  you  in  mercy  for  his  own, 
*'  Humility  should  be  your  first  oblation." 

Morgante  said,  **  For  goodness'  sake  make  known- 
''  Since  that  your  God  is  to  be  mine — ^your  station, 

"  And  let  your  name  in  verity  be  shown, 
"  Then  wil^  I  every  thing  at  your  command  do." 
On  which  the  other  said,  he  was  Orlando. 
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XLVIII. 

"  Then/'  quoth  the  giant,  "  blessed  be  Jesu 
'*  A  thousand  times  with  gratitude  and  praise ! 

**  Oft,  perfect  Baron !  have  I  heard  of  you 
**  Through  all  the  different  periods  of  my  days : 

**  And,  as  I  said,  to  be  your  vassal  too 
**  I  wish,  for  your  great  gallantry  always.'' 

Thus  reasoning,  they  continued  much  to  say. 

And  onwards  to  the  abbey  went  their  way. 


XLIX. 

And  by  the  way,  about  the  giants  dead 
Orlando  with  Morgante  reasoned :  *'  Be, 

''  For  their  decease,  I  pray  you,  comforted, 
**  And,  since  it  is  Gknl's  pleasure,  pardon  me. 

**  A  thousand  wrongs  unto  the  monks  they  bred, 
''  And  our  true  Scripture  soundeth  openly — 

**  Good  is  rewarded,  and  chastised  the  ill, 

^*  Which  the  Lord  never  faileth  to  fulfil  ^ 

VOL,  XI.  U 
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L. 


"  Because  bis  love  of  justice  unto  all 

''  Is  such^  he  willfi  his  judgment  should  devour 
**  All  who  havQ  sin^  however  great  or  small ; 

''  But  good  he  well  remembers  to  restore : 
''  Nor  without  justice  holy  could  we  call 

"  Him/ whom  I  now  require  you  to  adore : 
*'  All  men  must  make  his  will  their  wishes  sway, 
'*  And  quickly  and  spontaneously  obey. 


#< 


LI. 


"  And  here  oui*  doctors  are  of  one  accoid, 
"  Coming  on  this  point  to  the  same  conclusion, — 
That  in  their  thoughts  who  pcaise  in  heaven  the  Lord, 
'*  If  pity  e'er  was  guilty  of  intrusion 

"  For  their  unfortunate  relations  stored 

"  In  hell  below,  and  damn'd  in  great  confiision, — 
Their  happiness  would  be  reduced  to  nought. 
And  thus  unjust  the  Almighty's  self  be  thought. 


«€ 


€€ 
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III. 


**  But  they  in  Cbrist  have  finnest  hope,  and  all 
'*  Whith  seems  to  hitn,  to  them  too  must  appear 

**  Well  done ;  nor  could  it  otherwise  befal ; 
**  He  never  can  in  any  purpose  err : 

f'  If  aire  or  mother  suffer  endless  thrall, 
''They  don't  disturb  themselves  for  him  or  her; 

'*  What  pleases  Qod  to  them  must  joy  inspire; — 

''  Such  is  the  observance  of  the  eternal  choir/' 


LIII. 

*'  A  word  unto  the  wise/'  Morgante  said, 
'*  Is  wont  to  be  enough,  and  you  shall  see 

**  How  much  I  grieve  about  my  brethren  dead ; 
'*  And  if  the  will  of  Ood  seem  good  to  me, 

"  Just,  as  you  tell  me,  'tis  in  heav'n  obey'd— 
"  Ashes  to  ashes, — ^meny  let  us  be ! 

''  I  will  cut  off  the  hands  from  both  their  trunks, 

"  And  carry  them  unto  the  holy  monks. 
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LIV. 

**  So  that  all  persons  may  be  sure  and  certain 
"  That  they  are  dead»  and  have  no  farther  fear 

*'  To  wander  solitary  this  desert  in» 
''  And  that  they  may  perceive  my  spirit  clear 

'^  By  the  Lord's  grace,  who  hath  withdrawn  the  cortaia 
''  Of  darkness,  making  his  bright  realm  appear/^ 

He  cat  his  brethren's  hands  off  at  these  words. 

And  left  them  to  the  savage  beasts  and  birds. 


LV. 


Then  to  the  abbey  they  went  on  together. 
Where  waited  them  the  abbot  in  great  doubt. 

The  monks  who  knew  not  yet  the  fact,  ran  thither 
To  their  superior,  all  in  breathless  rout. 

Saying,  with  tremor,  ''Please  to  tell  us  whether 
"  You  wish  to  have  this  person  in  or  out?'* 

The  abbot,  looking  through  upon  the  giant. 

Too  greatly  fear'd,  at  first,  to  be  complianL 
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LVI, 

Orlando,  seemg  faim  thus  agitated. 

Said  quickly,  **  Abbot,  be  thou  of  good  cheer ; 
**  He  Christ  believes,  as  Christian  must  be  rated, 

''And  hath  renounced  his  Macon  false  ;'*  which  here 
Morgante  with  the  hands  corroborated, 

A  proof  of  both  the  giants'  fate  quite  clear : 
Thence,  with  due  thanks,  the  abbot  God  adored. 
Saying,  "  Thou  hast  contented  me,  oh  Lord !" 


LVII. 

He  gazed ;  Morgante's  height  he  calculated, 
And  more  than  once  contemplated  his  size ; 

And  then  he  said,  '*  Oh  giant  celebrated, 
"  Know,  that  no  more  my  wonder  will  arise, 

**  How  yon  could  tear  and  fling  the  trees  you  late  did, 
"  When  I  behold  your  form  with  my  own  eyes. 

"  You  now  a  true  and  perfect  friend  will  show 

"  Yourself  to  Christ,  as  once  you  were  a  foe. 
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LYIII. 

''  And  one  of  our  aposUes,  Saul  once  named, 
"  Long  persecuted  sore  the  faith  of  Christ, 

"  Till,  one  day,  by  the  spirit  being  inflamed, 
**  'Why  dost  thou  persecute  me  thus?'  said  Christ ; 

*'  And  then  from  his  offence  he  was  reclaimed> 
**  And  went  for  ever  after  preaching  Christ, 

**  And  of  the  faith  became  a  trump,  whose  sounding 

**  O'er  the  whole  earth  is  echoing  and  rebounding. 


LIX. 

"  So,  my  Morgante,  you  may  do  likewise ; 

^*  He  who  repents — ^thus  writes  the  Evangelist- 
''  Occasions  more  rejoicing  in  the  skies 

**  Than  ninety-nine  of  the  celestial  list. 
'^  You  may  be  sure,  should  each  desire  arise 

''  With  ju9t  zeal  for  the  Lord,  that  you'll  exist 

Among  the  happy  saints  for  etermore ; 

But  yon  were  lost  and  damn'd.to  bell  before !'' 


u 


u 
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And  thus  great  hoBonr  to  Morgante  paid 
The  abbot :  many  days  they  did  repose. 

One  day,  as  with  Orlando  they  both  stiay'd. 

And  sauntered  here  and  fliere,  where'er  they  chose. 

The  abbot  showM  a  chambcry  where  atray'd 
Much  armour  was,  and  hangup  certain  bows ; 

And  one  of  these  Morgantefor  a  whim 

Girt  on,  though  oseicsis,  he  belieVd,  to.  him. 


LXI. 

There  being  a  want  of  water  in  the  place, 

Orlando,,  like  a  worthy-  brother,  said, 
'*  Morgante,  I  could  wish  you  ui  this  case 

"  To  go  for  water."    "  You  shall  be  obey'd 
"  In  all  commands,". was  the  reply,  "  stmightways." 

Upon  his  shoulder  a  great  tub  he  laid. 
And  went  out  on  his  way  unto  a  fountain. 
Where  he  was  wont  to  drink  below  the  mountain. 
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LXII. 

Arrived  there,  a  prodigious  noise  he  hears. 
Which  suddenly  along  the  forest  spread ; 

Whereat  from  out  his  quiver  he  prepares 
An  arrow  for  his  bow,  and  lifts  his  head ; 

And  lo!  a  monstrous  herd  of  swine  appears. 
And  onward  rushes  with  tempestuous  tread. 

And  to  the  fountain's  brink  precisely  pours. 

So  that  the  giant's  join'd  by  all  the  boars. 


LXIII. 

Moigante  at  a  venture  shot  an  arrow. 
Which  pierced  a  pig  precisely  in  the  ear. 

And  pass'd  unto  the  other  side  quite  thorough. 
So  that  the  boar,  defunct,  lay  tripp'd  up  near. 

Another,  to  revenge  his  fellow  farrow. 
Against  the  giant  rush'd  in  fierce  career. 

And  reach'd  the  passage  with  so  swift  a  foot, 

Morgante  was  not  now  in  time  to  shoot. 
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Perceiving  that  the  pig  was  on  him  close. 
He  gave  him  such  a  punch  upon  the  head' 

As  floor'd  him  so  that  he  no  more  arose — 
Smashing  the  very  bone;  and  he  fell  dead 

Next  to  the  other.    Having  seen  such  blows. 
The  other  pigs  along  the  valley  fled ; 

Mo^ante  on  his  neck  the  bucket  took. 

Full  from  the  spring,  which  neither  swerved  nor  shook. 


LXV. 

The  ton  was  on  one  shoulder,  and  there  were 
The  hogs  on  t'other,  and  he  brush'd  apace 

On  to  the  abbey,  though  by  no  means  near. 
Nor  spilt  one  drop  of  water  in  his  race. 

Orlando,  seeing  him  so  soon  appear 
With  the  dead  boars,  and  with  thai  brimful  vase, 

Marveird  to  see  his  strength  so  very  great ; 

So  did  the  abbot,  and  set  wide  the  gate. 
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LXVI. 

The  monks,  who  saw  the  water  fresh  and  good. 
Rejoiced,  but  much  more  to  perceive  the  pork  ;- 

All  animals  are  glad  at  sight  of  food  : 
They  lay  their  brevaries  to  sleep,  and  work 

With  greedy  pleasure,  and  in  such  a  mood. 
That  the  flesh  needs  no  salt  beneath  their  fork. 

Of  rankness  and  of  rot  there  is  no  fear. 

For  all  the  fasts  are  now  left  in  arrear. 


LXVII. 

As  though  they  wish'd  to  burst  at  once,  they  ate; 

And  gorged  so  that,  as  if  the  boned  had  been 
In  water,  sorely  grieved  the  dog  and  pat. 

Perceiving  that  they  all  were  pick'd  too  dean. 
The  abbot,  who  to  all  did  honoiur  great, 

A  few  days  after  this  convivial  scene. 
Gave  to  Morgante  a  fine  horse  well  train'd. 
Which  he  long  time  had  for  himself  nuiintain'd. 
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The  horse  Morgante  to  a  meadow  led. 
To  gallop,  and  to  put  him  to  the  proof. 

Thinking  that  he  a  back  of  iron  had. 

Or  to  skim  eggs  unbroke  was  light  enough ; 

But  the  horse,  sinking  with  the  pain,  fell  dead. 
And  burst,  while  cold  on  earth  lay  head  and  hoof. 

Morgante  said,  *'  Get  up,  thou  sulky  cor !" 

And  stiU  continued  pricking  with  the  spur*. 


LXIX. 

But  finally  he  thought  fit  to  dismount. 
And  said, ''  lam  as  light  as  any  feather, 

"  And  he  has  burst— to  this  what  say  you.  Count?" 
Orlando  answered,  "  Like  a  ship's  mast  rather, 

'*  You  seem  to  me,  and  with  the  truck  for  front : — 
"  Let  him  go ;  Fortune  wills  that  we  together 

"  Should  march,  but  you  on  foot  Morgante  still/' 

To  which  the  giant  answered^  ^'  So  I  will..  . 
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*'  When  there  shall  be  occasion,  you  will  see 
''  How  I  approve  my  courage  in  the  fight/' 

Orlando  said,  **  I  really  think  yon'U  be, 
''  If  it  should  prove  God's  will,  a  goodly  knight, 

**  Nor  will  you  napping  there  discover  me : 

**  But  never  mind  your  horse,  though  out  of  sight 
**  Twere  best  to  carry  him  into  some  wood, 
**  If  but  the  means  or  way  I  understood/' 


LXXI. 


The  giant  said,  **  Then  carry  him  I  will, 
"  Since  that  to  carry  me  he  was  so  slack — 

"  To  render,  as  the  gods  do,  good  for  ill ; 
"  But  lend  a  hand  to  place  him  on  my  back/' 

Orlando  answer'd,  **  If  my  counsel  still 
"  May  weigh,  Morgante,  do  not  undertake 

**  To  lift  or  carry  this  dead  courser,  who, 

**  As  you  have  done  to  him,  will  do  to  you. 
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**  Take  care  he  don't  revenge  himself^  though  dead, 
"  As  NesBus  did  of  old  beyond  all  cure ; 

"  I  don't  know  if  the  fact  youVe  heard  or  read, 
**  But  he  will  make  you  burst,  you  may  be  sure.'^ 

**  But  help  him  on  my  back/'  Morgante  said, 
"  And  you  shall  see  what  weight  I  can  endure : 

''  In  place,  my  gentle  Roland,  of  this  palfrey, 

''  With  all  the  bells,  I'd  carry  yonder  belfry." 


LXXIIL 

The  abbot  said,  ^*  The  steeple  may  do  well, 
**  But,  for  the  bells,  you Ve  broken  them,  I  wot. 

Morgante  answered,  **  Let  them  pay  in  hell 
*'  The  penalty,  who  lie  dead  in  yon  grot ;" 

And  hoisting  up  the  horse  from  where  he  fell. 
He  said,  **  Now  look  if  I  the  gout  have  got, 

^*  Orlando,  in  the  legs — or  if  I  have  force;" — 

And  then  he  made  two  gambols  with  the  horse. 


99 
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XXXIV. 

Mpfgante  was  likie  any  mountain  framed ; 

So  if  he  did  this,  'tis  no  prodigy; 
But  secretly  himself  Orlando  blamed. 

Because  he  was  one  of  his  family  ^ 
And  feaiing  that  he  might  be  hurt.or  maim'd. 

Once  more  he  bade  him  lay  his  burthen  by: 
"  Put  down,  nor  bear  him  further  the  desert  in." 
Morgante  said,  '*  1*11  carry  him  for  certain." 


LXXV. 

He  did;  and  stow'd  him  in  some  nook  away, 
And  to  the  abbey  then  returned  with  speed. 

Orlando  said,  "  Why  longer  do  we  stay  ? 
''  Morgante,  here  is  nought  to  do  indeed." 

The  abbot  by  the  hand  he  took  one  day. 
And  said,  with  great  respect,  he  had  agreed 

To  leave  his  reverence ;  but  for  this  decision 

He  wish'd  to  have  his  pardon  and  permission. 
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LXXVI. 

The  honours  they  coatinued  to  receive 
Perhaps  lexceeded  what  his  merits  claim'd : 

He  said,  "  I  mean,  aad  quickly,  to  retriere 
"  The  lost  days  of  time  past,  which  may  be  blamed ; 

''  Soma  days  ago  I  should  have  ask'd  your  leave, 
**  Kind  father,  but  I  really  was  ashamed, 

"  And  know  not  how  to  show  my  sentiment, 

''  So  much  I  see  you  with,  our  stay  content. 


LXXVII. 

^*  But  in  my  heart  I  bear  through  every  clime, 
'*  The  abbot,  abbey,  and  this  solitude — 

**  So  much  I  love  you  in  so  short  a  time ; 
"  For  me,  from  lieaven  reward  you  with  all  good, 

**  The  Gk)dso  true,  the  eternal  Lord  sublime ! 
**  Whose  kingdom  at  the  last  hath  open  stood ; 

**  Meantime  we  stand  expectant  of  your  blessing, 

"  And  recommend  us  to  your  prayers  with  pressing/^ 
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LXXVIII. 

Now  when  the  abbot  Count  Orlando  heard. 
His  heart  grew  soft  with  inner  tenderness. 

Such  fervour  in  his  bosom  bred  each  word ; 
And,  **  Cavalier/'  he  said,  **  if  I  have  less 

**  Courteous  and  kind  to  your  great  worth  appear'd, 
'*  Than  fits  me  for  such  gentle  blood  to  express, 

**  I  know  Tve  done  too  little  in  this  case ; 

"  But  blame  our  igilorance,  and  this  poor  place. 


LXXIX. 

*'  We  can  indeed  but  honour  you  with  masses, 
**  And  sermons,  thanksgivings,  and  pater*nosters, 

**  Hot  suppers,  dinners  (fitting  other  places 
**  In  verity  much  rather  than  the  cloisters ;) 

**  But  such  a  love  for  you  my  heart  embraces, 
**  For  thousand  virtues  which  your  bosom  fosters, 

*'  That  wheresoe'er  you  go,  I  too  shall  be, 

**  And^  on  the  other  part,  you  rest  with  me. 
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"  This  may  involve  a  seeming  contradiction, 
*'  But  you  I  know  are  sage^  and  feel^  and  taste, 

"  And  understand  my  speech  with  full  conviction. 
"  For  your  just  pious  deeds  may  you  be  graced 

**  With  the  Lord's  great  reward  and  benediction, 
'*  By  whom  you  were  directed  to  this  waste  : 

"  To  his  high  mercy  is  our  freedom  due, 

''  For  which  we  render  thanks  to  him  and  you. 


LXXXI. 

"  You  saved  at  once  our  life  and  soul :  such  fear 
**  The  giants  caused  us^  that  the  way  was  lost 

"  By  which  we  could  pursue  a  fit  career 
"  In  search  of  Jesus  and  the  saintly  host ; 

''  And  your  departure  breeds  such  sorrow  here, 
"  That  comfortless  we  all  are  to  our  cost ; 

"  But  months  and  years  you  could  not  stay  in  sloth, 

"  Nor  are  you  formed  to  wear  our  sober  cloth ; 
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LXXXII. 

"  But  to  bear  arms,  and  wield  the  lance ;  indeed, 
*'  With  these  as  much  is  done  as  with  this  cowl, 

'*  In  proof  of  which  the  Scripture  you  may  read. 
''  This  giant  up  to  heaven  may  bear  his  soul 

**  By  your  compassion :  now  in  peace  proceed. 
*'  Your  state  and  name  I  seek  not  to  unroll, 

"  But,  if  I'm  ask'd,  this  answer  shall  be  given, 

"  That  here  an  angel  was  sent  down  from  heaven. 


LXXXIII. 

"  If  you  want  armour  or  aught  else,  go  in, 
**  Look  o'er  the  wardrobe,  and  take  what  you  choose, 

"  And  cover  with  it  o'er  this  giant's  skin." 
Orlando  answered,  '*  If  there  should  lie  loose 

"  Some  armour,  ere  our  journey  we  begin, 
**  Which  might  be  tum'd  to  my  companion's  use, 

''  The  gift  would  be  acceptable  to  me." 

The  abbot  said  to  him,  "  Come  in  and  see." 
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LXXXIV. 

And  in  a  certain  closet^  where  the  wall 
Was  cover'd  with  old  armour  like  a  crust. 

The  abbot  said  to  them,  '*  I  give  you  all/' 
Morgante  rumnu^ed  piecemeal  from  the  dust 

The  whole,  which,  save  one  cuirass,  was  too  small. 
And  that  too  had  the  ioaail  inlaid  with  rust. 

They  wonder'd  how  it  fitted  him  exactly, 

Which  ne'er  has  suited  others  so  compactly. 


LXXXV. 

Twas  an  immeasurable  giant's,  who 
By  the  great  Milo  of  Agrante  fell 

Before  the  abbey  many  years  ago. 
The  story  on  the  wall  was  figured  well ; 

In  the  last  moment  of  the  abbey's  foe^ 
Who  long  had  waged  a  war  implacable  : 

Precisely  as  the  war  occurr'd  they  drew  him, 

And  there  was  Milo  as  he  overthrew  him. 
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SeoDg  this  histoiy,  Comt  Orlaiido  said 

In  his  own  heart, ''Oh  God!  whointhesky 

"  Know'st  an  things,  how  was  Milo  hither  led? 
^  Who  caHed  the  giant  in  this  pbce  todie?" 

And  certain  letten,  weeping,  thai  he  lead. 
So  thai  he  cooU  not  keep  his  visage  dry, — 

As  I  will  teD  in  die  '•naming  story. 

From  eril  keq>  yon  the  high  King  of  dory ! 


NOTE 


TO  THE 


TRANSLATION  OF  MORGANTE  MAGGIORE. 


Pdge  297y  stanza  Ixi?.  lice  2. 
He  gave  him  nich  a  punch  iqnm  the  head, 

*'  Gli  dette  in  sulla  testa  un  gran  ponzone.''  It  is  strange  that 
Paid  should  have  literally  anticipated  the  technical  terms  of  my  old 
friend  and  master  Jackson,  and  the  art  which  he  has  carried  to  its 
highest  pitch.  ''  A  punch  on  the  heod^  or  ^  apuneh  in  the  htad^ — 
«  un  punxone  in  sulla  testa,'' — S&  the  exact  and  frequent  phrase  of  our  best 
pugilists,  who  litde  dream  that  they  are  talking  the  purest  Tuscan. 
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^G£  OF  BRONZE. 


I. 

The  '<  good  old  tiiiie9^~Bll  times  when  old  are  good'- 

Are  gone;  the  present  might  be  if  they  wotdd;  4^ 

Great  things  have  been^  mi  are^  mi  grtater  still 

Want  Utile  of  mere  mortals  but  their  will  $ 

A  wider  space,  a  greener  field  is  given 

To  those  who  pliqr  their  « tricks  befiMfc  high^Ten.* 

I  knownot  if  the  angels  weep,  but  men 

Have  wept  enough-*for  what  ?-»to  weep  again/ 

''    ^'  IL 

All^exploded— be  it  good  or  bad. 

Header !  ranember  when  thou  w«rt  a  lad,  10 

Then  Pitt  was  all;  or,  if  not  all,  so  nucfa. 

His  very  rival  almost  dmn^d  Um  such. 

B  2 
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We^  we  have  seen  the  intellectual  race 

Of  Giants  stand,  like  Titans,  face  to  fSu^— 

Athos  and  Ida,  with  a  dashing  sea 

Of  eloquence  between,  which  flowed  all  free. 

As  the  deep  billows  of  the  iJBgean  roar 

Betwixt  the  Hellenic  and  the  Phrygian  shore. 

But  where  are  they— the. rivals?—^  few  feet 

Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding  sheet.  20 

How  peaceful  and  how  powerful  is  the  grave 

Which  hushes  all !  a  calm,  unstormy  wave 

Which  oversweeps  the  world.     The  theme  is  old 

Of  <<  Dust  to  dust ;""  but  half  its  tale  untold .' 

Time  tempers  not  its  terrors— still  the  worm 

Winds  its  cold  folds,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form 

Varied  above,  but  still  alike  below ; 
The  mm  may  shine,  the  ashes  will  not  glow. 
Though  Cleopatra'^s  mummy  cross  the  sea 
O^er  which  from  empire  she  lured  Anthony ;  SO 

Though  Alexander's  urn  a  show  be  grown 
On  shores  he  wept  to  conquer,  though  unknown- 
How  vain,  how  worse  than  vain,  at  length  appear 
The  madman'^s  wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear. 
He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer — ^half  the  earth 
Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death  and  birth 
And  desolation ;  while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  de8olati<Mi,  save  its  peace. 
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He  <^  wept  for  worlds  to  ooAquer  !^  he  who  neV 
Conceived  the  globe,'  he  panted  not  to  spare !  40 

With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown, 
Which  holds  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne. 

III. 

But  where  is  he,  the  modem,  mightier  far. 

Who,  bom  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  his  car; 

The  new  Sesostris,  whose  unharnessed  kings. 

Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wings. 

And  spurn  the  dust  o^er  which  they  crawled  of  late. 

Chained  to  the  chariot  cf  the  chieftain'^s  state  ? 

Yes  ?  where  is  he,  the  Champion  and  the  Child 

Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild?  BO 

Whose  game  was  empires  and  whose  stakes  were  thrones  ? 

Whose  table  earth — ^whose  dice  were  human  bones  ? 

Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle, 

Aqd,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 

Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 

Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  nairow  cage ; 

Smile  to  surv^  the  Queller  of  the  Nations 

Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations ; 

Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,'  as  he  dines. 

O'er  curtailed  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines ;  60 

O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things. 

Is  this  the  maq  who  scourged' or  feasted  kings  ? 


f  m  ACS  or  taon 

Befadd  dM  toks  in  wUdi  kb  tetuw  hfl^ 
A  8i0geoD*s  gtatcmfnt  and  an  cnf s  bflnngiHt  f 

A  bust  ddqre^  a  book  velbiedly  am  ahake 

The  deep  of  Urn  ivbo  k^  die  wwU  smke. 

Is  dus  indeed  die  Tamer  of  die  Great, 

Now  slave  of  all  oould  teaze  or  imtate— 

The  paltry  jailer  and  die  prjiDg  wpf^ 

The  staring  stnnger  with  Us  iiole4)OQk  dgh  ?  10 

Plunged  in  a  duBgenn^  he  had  stQl  beoi  great ; 

How  bw,  how  Mttle  wm  this  noddle  state, 

Between  a  prison  and  a  palaor,  where 

How  few  oould  feel  fat  what  he  had  to  bear ! 

Vain  his  oomplaint^— my  lord  presents  his  bill. 

His  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still : 

Vain  was  his  dokness,  nerer  was  a  oUma 

So  free  fkom  homidde— to  doubt^s  a  crime; 

And  the  stiff  Surgeon,  who  maintained  htt  eaiiee, 

Hadi  lost  his  plaoe^  and  gained  the  workTs  appluaof^  80 

But  smile — though  all  die  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 

Disdain,  defy,  the  taidy  aidof  art; 

Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends,  and  imaged  ftoe 

Of  that  £edr  boy  hia  sbfe  shall  neW  emhrsoe. 

None  stand  by  his  low  bed— though  even  die  mind 

Be  wavering,  whidi  long  awed  and  awes  manUnd; 

Smile— for  the  fettered  Eagle  breaks  his 

And  higher  worlds  than  this  ere  his  i^^afai. 
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IV. 

How,  if  that  soaring  Spirit  still  retain 

A  conscious  twilight  of  his  blazing  reigns  90 

How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  down,  to  see 

The  little  that  he  was  and  sought  to  be ! 

What  though  his 'name  a  wider  empu«  found 

Than  his  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a  bound ; 

Though  first  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse, 

He  tasted  empire^s  blesnngs  and  its  curse ; 

Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 

From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrant^s  ape ; 

How  must  he  smUe,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave. 

The  proudest  sea-mark  that  overtops  the  wave !  100 

What  though  his  jailer,  duteous  to  the  last. 

Scarce  deemed  the  coffin^s  lead  could  keep  him  fast. 

Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid 

To  date  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid. 

That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 

A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore: 

The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 

Shall  hear  th«ir  sea-boys  hail  it  from  the  mast; 

When  victory^s  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise, 

Like  Pompey^s  pillar,  in  a  desart^s  skies,  110 

The  rocky  isle  that  holds  or  held  his  dust 

Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  like  the  hero's  bust, 
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And  mi^ty  Nature  o^er  his  obsequies 

Do  more  than  niggard  Envy  still  denies. 

But  what  are  these  to  him  ?  Can  glory'^s  lust 

Touch  the  freed  spirit  or  the  fettered  dust? 

Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  bonsistS) 

Nought  if  he  sleeps— nor  more  if  he  exists : 

Alike  the  better-seeing  Shade  will  smil# 

On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle,  180 

As  if  his  ashes  found  then:  latest  home 

In  Bome'^s  pantheon,  or  Gaul^s  mimic  dome. 

He  wants  not  this ;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 

Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant ; 

Her  honour,  fame,  and  faith,  demand  his  Ixmes, 

To  rear  above  a  pyramid  of  thrones ; 

Or  carried  onward  in  the  battlers  van 

To  form,  like  Guesdin^s*  dust,  her  talisman. 

But  be  it  as  it  is — ^the  time  may  come 

His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm  like  Zislui's  drum.       ISO 

V. 

Oh  heaven !  of  which  he  was  in  power  a  feature ; 
Oh  earth !  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature ; 
Thou  isle !  to  be  remembered  long  and  well. 
That  saw^st  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell ! 

'«  Goeaclin  died  during  ibe  siege  of  a  city ;  it  funendered,  and  the 
keyi  were  brought  and  laid  upon  hii  bier,  so  that  the  place  might 
appear  lendeted  to  hii  aihes. 
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Ye  AlpSf  which  viewed  him  in  his  dawning^  flights 

Hover^  the  victor  of  an  hundred  fights ! 

Thou  Borne,  who  saw^st  thy  Caesar^s  deeds  outdone ! 

Alas!  why  past  he  too  the  Rubicon ? 

The  Rubicon  of  man'^s  awakened  rights. 

To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites ;  140 

Egypt !  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 

Forgotten  Pharaohs  jErom  their  long  repose. 

And  shook  within  their  pyramids  to  hear 

A  new  Cambyses  thundering  in  their' ear ; 

While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 

Like  startled  giants  by  Nile^s  famous  flood ; 

Or  from  the  pyramid''s  tall  pinnacle 

Beheld  the  d^sart  peopled,  as  fiiom  hell. 

With  clashing  hosts,  who  strewed  the  barren  sand 

To  re-maniu*e  the  uncultivated  land !  150 

Spain !  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 

Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid ! 

Austria !  which  saw  thy  twice-ta'*en  capital 

Twice  spared,  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall ! 

Ye  race  of  Frederic ! — Frederics  but  in  name 

And  falsdiiood — ^heirs  to  all  except  his  fame ; 

Who,  crushed  at  Jena,  crouched  at  Berlin,  fell 

First,  and  but  rose  to  follow !  Ye  who  dwell 

Wliere  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 

The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  debt !.       160 
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Poland !  oV  which  the  avoagliig  mtgA  pttt. 

But  left  thee  as  he  finmd  thee,  itill  a  waste, 

Forgettfaig  all  thy  still  enduring  elabn. 

Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguuhed  name, 

Thy  sigh  for  beedamf  thy  long-flowing  tear. 

That  sound  that  orashes  in  the  tyranfs  ear-«> 

Kosciusko!    On— ofw-oft—lhe  tUnt  of  war 

Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  Caar. 

The  half  barbaric  Moscow's  ndnaiets 

Gleam  in  the  son,  but  ^tis  a  sun  that  sets !  179 

Moscow!  thou  limit  of  his  Img  career, 

For  which  rude  Charies  had  wept  his  fW»en  tear 

To  see  in  vain — he  saw  thee— how?  with  spire 

And  palace  fiiel  to  one  oommon  flre. 

To  this  the  soldier  lent  Ms  kindling  match. 

To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch. 

To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store. 

The  prince  his  hall— and  Moscow  was  no  more ! 

Sublimest  of  w^canos  f    Etna^s  flame 

Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Heda^s  tame;      180 

Vesuvius  shows  his  Uaze^  an  usual  sight 

For  gaping  tourists,  from  his  hacknied  hdgltt : 

Thou  stand^st  alone  unrivalled,  till  the  ifa« 

To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire. 

Thou  other  element !  as  strong  and  stem 

To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn. 
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IVI1O0S  i(7  wiiig  flafiped  o'er  the  fidteir^ 

Till  fdl  a  hero  with  ewh  flake  of  anow ; 

How  did  thy  niimfaiiig  beak  and  aileat  fimg 

Pieroe,  till  hosts  perished  with  a  angle  pang  f  190 

In  vain  shall  Seine  kx>k  up  along  his  banks 

For  the  gsy  thousands  of  Ms  dashing  ranks ; 

In  vain  shall  Franoe  recal  beneath  her  vines 

Her  youth;  their  blood  flows  faster  than  ho:  wines ; 

Or  stagnant  in  their  human  lee  renudns 

In  firosen  mununies  on  the  Fblar  plains. 

In  vain  will  Italy^s  broad  sun  awaken 

Her  offspring  chilled ;  Its  beams  are  now  fcvsaken. 

Of  all  the  trophies  gathered  hom  the  war, 

What  shall  return  ?  The  oonqueror^s  bi^en  car  I      flOO 

The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  heart  I    Again 

The  horn  of  Boland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 

Lutzen,  where  fell  the  Swede  (^  victofy, 

Bdiolds  him  conquer,  but,  alas !  not  die: 

Dresden  surveys  thiee  despots  fly  once  more 

Before  their  sovereign, — sovereign  as  before ; 

But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  the  field. 

And  Leipflic^s  treason  bids  the  unvanquished  yidd ; 

The  Saxon  jackall  leaves  the  Hon^s  side 

To  turn  the  beards,  and  wolTs,  and  fox^s  guide ;       810 

And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 

The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair ! 
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Oh  ye !  and  each,  and  all !    Oh  France !  "wfao  foond 

Thy  long  fair  fields  ploughed  up  as  hostile  ground. 

Disputed  foot  hy  foot,  till  treason,  still 

His  only  victor,  fix>m  Mcmtmartre^s  hill 

Looked  down  o^er  trampled  Paris ;  and  thou  Isle,' 

Which  see^st  Etruria  fiam  thy  ramparts  smile. 

Thou  momentary  shelter  of  his  pride. 

Till  wooed  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride :  320 

Oh  France !  retaken  by  a  single  march. 

Whose  path  was  through  one  long  triumphal  arch  ! 

Oh  bloody  and  most  bootless  Waterloo ! 

Which  proves  how  fools  may  have  theur  fortune  too, 

Won  half  by  blunder,  half  by  treachery : 

Oh  dull  Saint  Helen  !  with  thy  jailer  nigh — 

Hear !  hear  Prometheus*  from  his  rock  appeal 

To  earth,  air,  occean,  all  that  felt  or  fed 

His  power  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 

A  name  eternal  as  the  rolling  year ;  880 

He  teaches  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long, 

So  oft,  so  vainly — ^leam  to  do  no  wrong ! 

A  single  step  into  the  right  had  made 

This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betrayed ; 

A  single  step  into  the  wrong  has  given 

His  name  a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 

«  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  Srst  address  of  Prometlieus  in  JEachyluB, 
when  he  is  left  alone  by  his  attendantsj  and  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Chorus  of  Sea-nymphs. 
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The  reed  of  Fortune  and  of  thrones  the  rod 

Of  Fame  the  Moloch  or  the  demigod ; 

His  country's  Caesar,  Europe's  Hannibal^ 

Without  their  decent  dignity  of  fall.  840 

Yet  Vanity  herself  had  better  taught 

A  surer  path  even  to  the  fame  he  sought. 

By  pointing  out  on  history's  fruitless  page 

Ten  thousand  conquerors  for  a  single  sage. 

While  Franklin's  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven, 

Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven. 

Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 

Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth ; 

While  Washington's  a  watch-word,  such  as  ne'er 

Shall  sink  while  there's  an  echo  left  to  air :  S50 

While  even  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and  war 

Forgets  Pizarro  to  shout  Bolivar  ! 

Alas  [  why  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 

Which  wafted  freedom  gird  a  tyrant's  grave— 

The  king  of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave. 

Who  bursts  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 

The  very  fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through. 

And  crushed  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own. 

To  flit  between  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  ? 

VI. 

But  'twill  not  be-*4he  spark's  awakened'— lo !  260 

The  swarthy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow ; 
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The  same  high  Bpirit  whidb  beat  back  tfae  Moor 

Through  eight  long  ageB  of  altamate  gore^ 

Beviyes — and  where?  in  that  avenging  clime 

Where  Spain  was  onoe  fynonymouB  with  crim^ 

Where  Cortes^  and  FiiaRo*8  banner  flew> 

The  infant  world  redeems  her  name  of  ^^  New^ 

'Tis  the  (M  as[Hration  breathed  afr^^ 

To  kindle  souls  within  d^^raded  fleshy 

Such  as  repulsed  the  Persian  fix>m  the  shore  9tO 

Where  Greece  KM»— No !  she  sdU  is  Greece  once  more. 

One  common  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast. 

Slaves  of  the  East^  or  Helots  of  tfae  West; 

On  Andes^  and  on  Athos^  peaks  unfurled. 

The  self-same  standard  streams  o^er  either  world ; 

The  Athenian  wears  again  Harmodius^  sw<Mrd ; 

The  Chili  chief  abjures  his  fineign  Irvd  t 

The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek  $ 

Yoimg  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  Cacique; 

Debating  despots,  hemmed  on  either  shcNre,  MO 

Shrink  vainly  fincmi  the  roused  Athmtic^s  roar; 

Through  Calpe's  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance 

Swe^  slightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 

Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradl^  and  would  &in 

Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main : 

But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye, 

Break  o'er  th'  iBgeaoi  mindful  of  tfae  day 


M  ■• 


.-J 
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Of  Sninmifi— there,  there,  the  waves  arise, 

Not  to  be  lulled  by  tynint  victories. 

L<nie,  lost,  abandoned  in  thw  uttnofl;  mad  800 

By  Chxiitiaiui  unto  whom  they  gav«  their  dmd» 

The  defolatad  hipdS|  the  ravaged  isky 

The  fostered  feud  enooutagad  to  bcguUe^ 

The  aid  evadsd^  aUd  the  o^  dekji 

Prolonged  but  In  the  hope  to  make  a  prey ;«-« 

These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Qreafie  can  show 

The  £ELlse  fiiond  worie  than  the  faifiuiate  foe. 

But  this  is  well:  Greeks  oHly  should  free  Greece, 

Not  the  barbarian#  with  hia  mask  of  peaee. 

How  should  the  Autocrat  of  Bondage  be  800 

The  king  of  serfs,  and  act  the  natkma  free  P 

Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 

Than  swell  the  Cossaque^s  pErowling  caravan  t 

Better  still  toil  far  masters,  than  await. 

The  slave  of  slaves,  bafece  a  Russian  gate,**-* 

Numbered  by  hordes,  a  human  capital^ 

A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall. 

Lotted  by  thousands,  as  a  meet  reward 

For  the  first  courtier  in  the  Catx^nregard; 

While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes  810 

His  sle^,  sans  dreaming  of  Siberians  wastes; 

Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair, 

And  drive  the  camd  than  purvev  the  be*r. 
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But  not  alone  within  the  lioariest  clime, 

Where  Freedom  dotes  her  birth  with  that  of  Time ; 

And  not  alone  whtf  e,  plunged  in  night,  a  crowd 

Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud. 

The  dawn  revives :  renowned  romantic  Spain 

Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 

Not  now  the  Bopian  tribe  nor  Punic  horde  390 

Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword ; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 

Pollute  the  plains  alike  abhorring  both ; 

Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 

The  warlike  &thers  of  a  thousand  years. 

That  seed  is  sown  and  reaped,  as  oft  the  Moor  ^ 

Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 

Long  in  the  peasant^s  song  or  poet^s  page 

Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerage, 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung  SSO 

* 

Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  £rom  whence  they  sprung. 
But  these  are  gone-^their  faith,  their  swords,  theijr  sway. 
Yet  left  more  anti-christian  foes  then  they : 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest. 
The  Inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast. 
The  fail's  red  <<  auto,"*  fed  with  human  fuel. 
While  sate  the  Catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel. 
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Enjoying)  with  inexorable  eye, 

That  fiery  festival  of  agony ! 

The  stem  or  feeble  sovereign  one  or  both  840 

By  turns ;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth : 

The  long  d^enerate  noble ;  the  debased 

Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced 

But  more  degraded ;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 

The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm ; 

The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarrayed ; 

The  idle  forge  that  formed  Toledo'^s  blade; 

The  foreign  wealth  that  flowed  on  ev^ry  shore, 

Save  her'^s  who  earned  it  with  the  natives^  gore ; 

The  very  language  which  might  vie  with  Rome^      850 

And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homers. 

Neglected  or  forgotten : — such  was  Spain ; 

But  such  she  is  not,  ikh-  shall  be  again. 

These  worst,  these  home  invaders,  felt  and  feel 

The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 

Up !  up  again !  undaunted  Tauridor ! 

The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar ; 

Mount,  chivalrous  Hidalgo !  not  in  vain 

Revive  the  cry — "  lago !  and  close  Spain  !•'' 

Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round,  360 

And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found,— 

*  "  St.  bgo !  and  cloie  Spain ! "  the  old  Spanish  war-cry. 

C 
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The  exterminating  war;  tile  deeart  pbda  { 

The  streets  without  a  tenant^  save  the  alatn  i 

The  wild  Sierra^  with  its  wilder  troop 

Of  Yulturoppluiiied  Gueri]las»  on  the  stoop 

For  their  incessant  pNry ;  the  despentta  wall 

Of  Saragossa,  mi^tiast  in  her  M ; 

The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit^  and  the  maid 

Waving  her  more  than  Amasoman  blade  ; 

The  knife  of  Arragon%  Toledo's  tttel;  870 

The  fiunous  lanoe  of  chivalrous  Castile; 

The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan  i 

The  Andalusian  oourser  in  the  van ; 

The  torch  to  make  a  Moscow  of  Madrid ; 

And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid  :-— 

Such  have  been»  such  shall  be,  sudi  are.    Advanoe» 

And  wfai— -not  Spam,  but  thine  own  freedom,  Frmnce ! 

VIII. 

But  h !  a  Congress  !    What,  that  hallowed  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic  ?    May  we  hcqpe  the  same 
For  outworn  Europe  ?    With  the  sound  arise,  880 

Like  Samuers  shade  to  Saul^s  monarchic  ey^ 
The  prophets  of  young  Freedom,  summoned  frr 
From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar; 

*  The  A.rTagoniani  are  peculiarljr  dextoroui  in  Uieiite  of  thii  weapon, 
and  diiplsyed  it  partiovlsrly  in  fSormer  Fitacfa  wsi*. 
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Henry,  the  forest-bcm  DemostheneSy 
Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  tb«  0aM } 
And  stoic  Franklin'^s  energetic  shade, 
Bobed  in  the  lightnings  which  Us  hand  allayed ; 
And  WashingUm,  the  tyrnt4aiiier,  wake* 
To  bid  us  blush  iar  those  old  ehainsi  or  bMik* 
But  who  oonpose  this  Senate  of  tbd  fiair  890 

That  should  redeem  the  many  t    Who  rwew 
This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assigned 
To  councils  held  to  benefit  martfcind  t 
Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  ? 
The  Uest  Allianee,  which  says  three  are  all  I 
An  earthly  Trinity !  which  wears  the  diape 
Qfheayen^s,  as  man  is  nmaidced  by  the  ape. 
A  pious  unity  f  in  purpose  one-i  ■ 
To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 
Why,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these ;  400 

Thdr  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  d^greesi 
And,  quiet  b  thar  kennel  or  their  shed. 
Cared  little^  sp  that  they  were  duly  fed ; 
But  these,  more  hungry,  must  have  scnnething  m^re, 
The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 
Ah,  how  much  haj^ner  were  good  Mtofl^B  frogs 
Than  we !  for  ours  are  animated  logs. 
With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro, 
And  crushing  natkms  with  a  stupid  bbw,        * 

c  2 
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All  dully  anxious  to  leave  little  work  410 

Unto  the  revolutioDary  stork. 

IX. 

Thrice  Uest  Verona !  nnoe  the  holj  three 

With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee; 

Honoured  by  them,  Ay  treacherous  site  forgets 

The  vaunted  tomb  of  <<  all  the  Capuiets;'' 

Thy  Scaligers— for  what  was  «  Dog  the  Great,'* 

*^  Can  Grande^  (which  I  venture  to  translate) 

To  these  sublimer  pugs  ?    Thy  poet  too, 

Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new ; 

Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate ;  420 

And  Dante's  eaale  sheltered  by  thy  gate  ; 

Thy  good  old  man*,  whose  world  was  all  within 

Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  ooimtry  held  him  in : 

Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 

Were  so  far  like,  as  never  to  get  out ! 

Aye,  shout !  inscribe !  rear  monuments  of  shame, 

To  tell  Oppression  that  the  world  is  tame  f 

Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal  rage, 

The  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage ; 

The  show  is  rich  in  ribbonry  and  stars,  4S0 

Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  bars ; 

«  The  (amoui  old  man  of  VeroiMi. 
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Clap  thy  permitted  palms,  kind  Italy, 

For  thus  much  still  thy  fettered  hands  are  free ! 

X. 

Resplendent  sight !  behold  the  coxcomb  Czar, 

The  autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war  ! 

As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 

And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  helm ; 

A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit. 

And  generous  spirit,  when  'tis  not  frost-bit ; 

Now  half  dissolving  to  a  liberal  thi|w,  440 

But  hardened  back  whene'^er  the  morning^s  raw ; 

With  no  objection  to  true  liberty. 

Except  that  it  would  mldoe  the  nations  free. 

How  well  the  Imperial  Dandy  prates  of  peace, 

How  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  free  Greece  I 

How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 

Then  told  pugnacious  Pcdand  to  be  quiet ! 

How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 

With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain ; 

How  royally  shew  off  in  proud  Madrid  460 

His  goodly  person,  from  the  South  long  hid ; 

A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knows. 

By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 

Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  Great  Philip^s  son ! 

La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on ; 
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And  that  which  Scy thia  was  to  him  of  yore^ 

Find  with  thy  Scydttiuis  on  Ibefia'*fl  shore. 

Yet  think  upon,  thou  somewhat  aged  youth. 

Thy  predecessor  on  the  banks  of  Pruth ; 

Thou  hast  to  aid  thee,  should  his  lot  be  thine,  460 

Many  an  old  woman,  but  no  Catherine*. 

Spam  too  hath  rocks,  and  rivers,  and  defiles—* 

The  bear  may  rush  into  the  lion'^a  toib. 

Fatal  to  Groths  are  Xeres^  simny  fields ; 

Think'st  thou  to  thee  Napoleon^s  victor  yidds  ? 

Better  reclaim  thy  desarts,  turn  thy  swords 

To  i^oughshares,  shave  and  was}t  thy  Bashkir  hordes, 

Redeem  thy  reabns  from  slavery  and  the  knout. 

Than  foUow  headkmg  in  the  falfll  route. 

To  infest  the  dime  whose  skies  and  laws  are  pure     470 

With  thy  foul  legions.    Spain  wants  no  manure; 

Her  soil  is  fertile,  biit  she  feeds  no  foe; 

Her  vultures,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago ; 

And  wouldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey  t 

Alas !  tbou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 

I  an^  Diogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hun 

Stand  between  mine  and  many  a  mjrriad'^s  sun ; 


*  The  dexterity  of  Catherine  extricated  Peter  (ealM  the  Great  by 
eourtesy)  when  surroonded  by  the  Mussalmaos  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Pruth. 
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But  were  I  not  Diogenes,  Vd  wander 

Bather  a  worm  than  suoh  an  Aksandar  ! 

Be  slaYes  who  will|  the  Cynic  shall  be  free ;  480 

His  tub  hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinopi : 

Still  will  he  hold  his  lanthom  up  to  scan 

The  face  of  monarohs  for  an  <<  honest  man.^ 

XI. 

And  what  doth  Oaul,  the  all^prolific  land 

Otneplus  tiMRtt  Ultras  and  th»r  band 

Of  mercenaries  ?  and  her  ncnsy  Chamber 

And  Tribune,  which  each  orator  first  dambers 

Before  he  finds  a  voice,  and  when  *tis  fbund^ 

Hears  <'  the  lie*^  echo  for  his  answer  round ! 

Our  British  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  hair ;        400 

A  Gallic  Senate  hath  more  tongue  than  ear; 

Even  Constant,  thdr  sole  master  of  debate. 

Must  fight  next  daj  his  speech  to  Tindioate* 

But  this  costs  little  to  true  Franks,,  who  had  rather 

Combat  than  listen.  Were  it  to  their  fkther. 

What  is  the  umple  standfaig  of  a  shot. 

To  listening  long,  and  interrupting  not  P 

Though  this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 

When  Tully  fulmined  o^er  each  Toeal  dome, 

Demosthenes  has  sanctioned  the  transaction,  500 

In  saying  eloquence  meant  '*  Acdon,  action  !^ 
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XII. 

But  whereas  the  Monarch  ?  hath  he  dined  ?  or  yet 

Groans  beneath  indigestion^s  heavy  debt  ? 

Have  revolutionary  patis  risen. 

And  turned  the  royal  entraSls  to  a  prison  ? 

Have  discontented  movements  stirred  the  troops  ? 

Or  have  no  movements  followed  traitorous,  soups  ? 

Have  Carbonaro  cooks  not  carbonadoed 

Each  course  enough  ?  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 

Bepletion?    Ah !  in  thy  dejected  looks  510 

I  read  all  France'^s  treason  in  her  cooks ! 

Good  classic  Louis !  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 

Desirable  to  be  the  «  Desir6  ?^ 

Why  wotf  dst  thou  leave  calm  Hartwell^s  green  abode, 

Apician  table  and  Horatian  ode. 

To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled. 

And  love  much  rather  to  be  scourged  than  schooled  ? 

Ah !  thine  was  not  the  temjper  or  the  taste 

For  thrones,  the  table  sees  thee  better  placed : 

A  mild  Epicurean,  formed,  at'  best,  520 

To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a  guest. 

To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 

One  halfihe  poet'^s,  all  the  gournumd''8  art; 

A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit,' 

And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit — 
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But  not  to  gorem  lands  enslaved  or  free ; 
The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee ! 

XIII. 

Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 

From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise  ? 

<<  Arts — arms — and  Greorge-^and  glory  and  the  isles-*  530 

And  happy  Britain — ^wealth  and  fireedom'^s  smiles-^ 

White  cliffs,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof — 

Contented  sulgects,  all  alike  tax-proof-^ 

Pioud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  curled, 

That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends  the  world  I  * 

And  Waterloo — and  trade — and (hush !  not  yet 

A  syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt) 

And  ne^er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 

Whose  pen-knife  slit  a  goose-quill  toother  day— 

And  *  pilots  who  have  weathered  every  storm^r—       540 

(But,  no^  not  even  for  rhymers  sake,  name  Reform).*" 

These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 

Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more; 

Found  in  so  many  volimies  far  and  near, 

There^s  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 

Yet  something  may  remun  perchance  to  chime 

WitliL  reason,  and,  what'^s  stranger  stiU,  with  rhyme 

*  ''  Naso  mispendit  adunco." — ^Horace. 
The  Roman  applies  it  to  one  who  merely  was  imperious  to  bis  ac- 
quaintance. 
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Even  this  thy  geniufl,  Canning  ^  ttAf  pennitf 

Who,  bred  <i  Btatettnan,  itlll  wait  bom  A  Wit, 

And  never,  even  in  that  dull  house,  oouldst  tame     550 

To  unleavened  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame; 

Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator, 

Even  I  can  pra^  thee'^Torlefl  do  no  moM^ 

JiBj  not  so  much  $-*-4hey  hate  thee,  man,  because 

Thy  sfririt  less  upholds  them  than  It  awes. 

The  hounds  will  gather  to  theb  huntsman^s  hollo. 

And  where  he  leads  the  duteous  pack  w&l  fcflcm; 

But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry. 

Their  yelp  fbr  game  is  not  an  eulogy; 

Less  faidiftil  &r  than  the  four-footed  pack,  000 

A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  Upeds  back. 

Thy  saddle  girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure. 

Nor  royal  staUion^s  feet  extremely  sure ; 

The  unwieldy  old  White  Horse  is  apt  at  last 

To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fast 

With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud; 

But  what  of  thatP  the  animal  shews  blood. 

XIV. 

Alas,  the  country  !  how  shall  tongue  or  pen 

Bewail  her  now  t^Ttcoimtry  gentlemen  P 

The  last  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease,  570 

The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 
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For  what  were  all  these  ootintry  patriots  bcnn  P 

To  hunt,  and  vote,  and  iraise  the  price  of  com  P 

But  com,  like  every  fluMtal  thing,  must  fall, 

Kings,  conquerors,  and  m^pkets  most  of  alL 

And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain  P 

Why  would  you  trouble  Buonaparte^s  reign  P 

He  was  your  great  Tripttdemus ;  his  vices 

Destroyed  but  realms,  and  still  maintained  your  prices ; 

He  amplified  to  every  lord^s  content  580 

The  grand  Agr^^  Alchymy  bight  Rent. 

Why  did  the  tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 

And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters  ? 

Why  did  you  chain  him  aa  yon  isle  so  lone  P 

The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 

True,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt. 

But  what  of  that  ?  the  Oaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 

But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way, 

And  acres  told  upon  the  appcnnted  day. 

Bitt  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  P  590 

The  purse-proud  tenant  never  known  to  fail  P 

The  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  P 

The  marsh  reclaimed  to  most  improving  land  P 

The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 

The  doubling  rental  P    What  an  evil^s  peace ! 

In  vain  the  prize  excites  the  ploughman^s  skill. 

In  vain  the  Commons  pass  their  patriot  biU ; 
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The  landed  inierest'^(you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land) — 
The  land  self-interest  groans  from  sHore  to  shore,      600 
For  fear  that  plenty  should  i^tain  the  poor. 
Up !  up  again  !  ye  rents,  exalt  your  notes, 
Or  else  the  Ministry  will  lose  their  votes, 
And  Patriotism,  so  delicately  nice, 
Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price ; 
For  ah !  "  the  ^ves  and  fishes,^  once  so  high. 
Are  gone— their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry. 
And  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  spent. 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  coniaat. 
They  who  are  not  so,  had  their  turn — and  turn         610 
About  still  flows  from  Fortune^s  equal  urn ; 
Now  let  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward. 
And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  prepared. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm. 
Farmers  of  war.  Dictators  of  the  farm ; 
Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling  hands. 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands ; 
Safe  in  their  bams,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why  ?  for  Bent ! 
Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent.  6S0 

Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wrung  millions — why  ?  for  Bent ! 
They  roared,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore  they  meant 
To  die  for  England — why  then  live  ?  for  Rent ! 
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The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 

Of  these  high-market  patriots  ;  war  was  Rent ! 

Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  mis-spent. 

How  reconcile  ?  by  reconciling  Rent. 

And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent  ? 

No :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  Rent ! 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discontent,  6S0 

Being,  end,  aim,  religion — Rent,  Rent,  Roit! 

Thou  sold'^st  thy  birthright,  Esau !  for  a  mess ; 

Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more,  or  eaten  less ; 

Now  thou  hast  swilled  thy  pottage,  thy  demands 

Are  idle ;  Israel  says  the  Bargain  stands. 

Such,  landlords !  was  your  appetite  for  war. 

And,  gorg'^d  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  a  scar  ! 

What,  would  they  spread  their  earthquake  even  o^er  Cash  ? 

And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  paper  crash  ? 

So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  £Edl,  640 

And  found  on  ^Change  a  Fundling  Hospital  ? 

Lo,  Mother  Church,  while  all  religion  writhes. 

Like  Niobe,  weeps  o^er  her  offspring,  Tithes ; 

The  Prelates  go  to— where  the  saints  have  gone, 

And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one ; 

Church,  state,  and  faction,  wrestle  in  the  dark, 

Tossed  by  the  Deluge  in  their  common  ark. 

Shorn  of  her  Bishops,  banks,  and  dividends. 

Another  Babel  soars — ^but  Britain  ends. 
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And  why?  to  pamper  the  self-fleddng  wwtSy  650 

And  prop  the  hiU  of  these  agnriim  ants. 

^^  Go  to  these  ants,  thou  slugganlt  and  be  wise;^  l 

Admire  their  patience  through  eadi  sacrifice*  ' 

Till  taught  to  fed  the  lesson  of  their  pride. 

The  price  of  taxes  and  of  hamicide ; 

Admire  their  justice,  which  would  £un  deny 

The  debt  of  nations : — pray  isAo  tnade  iihight 

XV. 

Or  turn  to  sail  between  those  dufting  radcsy 

The  new  Symplegadea — the  crushing  Stodu, 

Where  Midas  mig^t  again  his  wish  behold 

In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 

That  magic  pakoe  of  Aldna  shows 

More  wealth  timn  Britain  ever  had  to  lose. 

Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleavoied  ore. 

And  all  her  pebldes  ftom  Pactolus'*  shore. 

There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumour  holds  the  stak^ 

And  the  world  trembles  to  Bid  brokers  break. 

How  ridi  is  Britain !  not  indeed  in  mines. 

Or  peace,  or  plenty,  com,  or  oil,  or  wines; 

No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  honey,  670 

Nor  (save  in  paper  shdcels)  ready  money : 

But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse. 

Was  ever  Christian  land  so  ridi  in  Jews? 


■H 
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Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  Jdin, 

And  now,  ye  kingi  I  they  kindly  draw  your  own; 

All  states,  ell  thiiigi»  all  loveragnB  they  ocntrol. 

And  waft  a  kea  <<  Irom  Indus  to  the  Pole.'' 

The  banker — ^broker — baron — brethren,  speed 

To  aid  these  bankrupt  tyrants  in  their  need. 

Nor  these  atpoe ;  ColtlmUa  feds  no  less 

Fresh  speculatioiis  follow  each  suooess  i  080 

And  philantbropio  larad  designs  to  drab 

Her  mUd  pcK  oentage  from  fixbaustad  Spain. 

Not  wWbout  Abraham's  seed  can  Russia  marsh, 

^Tis  gold,  lyit  stad,  that  rears  the  conqueror's  aich. 

Two  Jews^  a  chosen  people,  can  coounand 

In  every  realm  their  scriptufe-pramisad  land:-*- 

Two  Jews  keep  down  the  Romans,  and  uphold 

The  accursed  Hun,  mon  brutal  tfum  of  okl  t 

Two  Jewa-*-but  not  Samaritan»xKliresl  ' 

The  world,  with  all  the  spirit  cf  their  mdU  090 

What  is  the  happiness  of  earth  to  them  ? 

A  Congress  forms  their  <^  New  JerusaleBi,"* 

Where  baronies  and  ordsea  both  invite-** 

Oh,  holy  Abraham !  dost  thou  see  the  sight  ? 

Thy  followers  mingling  with  these  royal  swine. 

Who  spit  not  ^'  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine,** 

But  honour  them  as  portion  of  the  show — 

(Whero  now,  oh.  Pope !  is  thy  forsaken  toe? 
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Could  it  not  favour  Judah  with  some  kicks  ?  700 

Or  has  it  ceased  to  ^*  kick^igainst  the  pricks  ?^) 

On  Shykxsk^s  shore  behold  them  stand  afresh. 

To  cut  firom  nations^  hearts  their  <<  pound  of  flesh.'^ 

XVI. 

Strange  sight  this  Congress !  destined  to  unite 

All  that^s  incongruous,  all  that's  opposite. 

I  speak  not  of  the  Soverdgns — they're^alike, 

A  common  coin  as  ever  mint  could  strike: 

But  those  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings. 

Have  more  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 

Jews,  authors,  generals,  charlatans,  combine,  710 

While  Eusope  wonders  at  the  vast  design : 

There  Mettemich,  power's  foremost  parasite. 

Cajoles ;  there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 

There  Chateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  martyrs* ; 

And  subtle  Greeks  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars ; 

There  Montmorency,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters. 

Turns  a  diplomatist  of  great  ecUt, 

To  furnish  articles  for  the  "  Debfits ; " 

*  Monsieur  Chateaubriand^  who  hai  not  forgotten  the  author  in  the 
minister,  received' a  handaome  compliment  at  Verona  from  a  literary 
sovereig;n  :  *'  Ah !  Monsieur  C ,  are  you  related  to  that  Chateau- 
briand who — ^who— who  has  written  tomethingV*  {ici'it  quelquechote!) 
It  is  said  that  the  author  of  Atala  repented  him  for  a  moment  of  his 
legitimacy 


^  J 
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Of  war  flo  oertain — yet  not  quite  so  sure 

As  his  dismiftsal  in  the  "  Moniteur.^  7S0 

Alas !  how  oould  his  cabinet  thus  err  ? 

Can  peace  be  ^worth  an  Ultra-Minister  ? 

He  falls  indeed,  perhaps  to  rise  again 

<<  Almost  as  quickly  as  he  <y>nquered  Spain.^ 

XVII. 

Enough  of  this — a  sight  more  mournful  woos 

The  averted  eye  of  the  reluctant  Muse. 

The  imperial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride. 

The  imperial  yictim-.^rifice  to  pride; 

The*  mother  of  the  heroes  hope,  the  boy,  . 

The  young  Astyanax  of  modem  Troy ;  780 

The  still  pale  shadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 

That  earth  has  yet  to  see,  or  e^er  hath  seen ; 

She  flits  amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour, 

The  theme  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 

Oh,  cruel  mockery !    Could  not  Austria  spare 

A  dau^ter  ?    What  did  France^s  widow  there  ? 

Her  fitter  place  was  by  St.  Helena's  wave, 

Her  only  throne  is  in  Napoleon^s  grave. 

But,  no, — she  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign. 

Flanked  by  her  formidable  chamberlain ;  740 

The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 

Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries* 
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What  though  she  duve  no  n(ve  nd  duMd  fa  ▼ttn 

A  9waj  surpoflBiiig  thai  of  CharienuigMi 

Whidi  swept  firom  Moioofw  to  the  loudieni  seat. 

Yet  sdn  she  rules  the  pastoral  feafan  of  dieese, 

Where  Pinna  views  the  traveller  tesoit 

To  note  the  tnqppiBgB  of  her  rnhnie  eourt. 

But  she  appears !     Va:ona  sees  her  shcMii 

Of  all  her  beams — while  nations  gaze  and  mourn —    750 

Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  lu|d  time 

To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  oUme ) 

/If  e'*er  those  awlU  ashes  can  gvow  coldl^* 

But  no, — ^their  embers  soon  will  burst  the  mould) 

She  comes ! — the  Andvomaobe  (but  not  Eafline*s, 

Nor  Homer's)  Lo  I  on  Pyrrhua*  arm  she  leans  I 

Yes !  the  right  anUf  yel  ved  tram  Watevloo, 

Which  cut  her  lonTs  half  shattered  sceptre  thveugfa^ 

Is  olSered  and  aeoepted  I    Could  a  stave 

Do  more  ?  at  less^— and  A^  in  hb  new  grave !  700 

Her  eye,  her  ^eek,  betray  no  inward  strifb, 

And  the  Jb^Bmpress  grows  eiB  Sssl  wife ! 

So  much  for  huQian  ties  in  royal  breasts ! 

Why  spare  men^s  feeUngs,  when  their  own  are  jests? 

XVIII, 

But,  tired  of  ftirdign  fellies,  I  turn  home^ 

And  sketeh  the  group— the  |rfeture^  yet  to  eome. 
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My  Mufle  ^gan  weep,  but,  ere  a  tear  was  spilt. 

She  caught  Sir  WiUiam  Curtis  in  a  kilt ! 

While  thronged  the  Chids  of  every  Hig^bland  dan 

To  hail  theur  brother,  Vidi  Ian  Alderman  1  770 

Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar. 

While  all  the  Common  Council  cry  **  Claymore  !^ 

To  see  proud  Albyn^s  Tartans  as  a  belt 

Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  City  Celt, 

She  burst  into  a  laughter  so  extreme^ 

That  I  awoke— and  lo !  it  was  no  dream ! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause: — ^if  there^s  no  harm  in 
This  first— you^  have,  perhi^  a  second  ^  Carmen.^ 


THE  END 
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The  foundation  of  the  following  Story  will  be  found  partly  in  the 
aceonnt  of  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bommiy  in  the  Sooth  Seae  (in  1789), 
;uid  partly  in  "  Mariner**  Account  of  the  Ttmga  Sdandt.^ 


THE  ISLAND. 


CANtO  I. 


I. 

The  monung  watdiwas  come  I  theyesfldky 

Her  oownei  and  gmtly  mada  her  liquid  way  i 

Th0  elo^en  billow  fl^thad  from  off  bar  prow 

In  fuiroWa  fonaad  by  that  mqaitia  plough; 

The  walara  with  their  worid  wa*e  all  before ; 

Bdiind*  the  South  Sea^i  many  an  iaiet  sbore» 

The  quiet  nigbtft  now  dappling,  ^gan  to  wane^ 

Dividing  darknew  ftons  the  dawning  mains 

The  dolpMns  not  unamaoioua  of  Ihe  day. 

Swam  high  aa  aigor  of  the  eooung  ray,  10 

The  Btan  fiom  bioader  beama  began  to  creem 

And  lift  their  ahfaniy  eyelida  from  the  deep ; 

The  sail  feeutni'd  ita  lately  ebadowcd  whiter 

And  the  wtAd  flutttted  with  a  freebeniog  fl^(ht ; 
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The  purpling  ocean  owns  the  coining  sun, 
But  ere  he  break — ^a  deed  is  to  be  done. 


II. 

The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept, 

Secure  in  those  by  whom  the  watch  was  kept : 

His  dreams  were  of  Old  England^s  welcome  shore. 

Of  toils  rewarded,  and  of  dangers  o^er ;  90 

His  name  was  added  to  the  glorious  roll 

Of  those  who  search  the  storm-surrounded  Pole. 

The  worst  was  over,  and  the  rest  seemed  sure. 

And  why  should  not  his  slumber  be  secure  ? 

Alas !  his  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet. 

And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel'^s  sheet ; 

Young  hearts,  which  languished  for  some  sunny  isle. 

Where  suinmer  years  and  summer  women  smile : 

Men  without  country,  who,  too  long  estranged. 

Had  found  no  native  home,  or  found  it  changed,        SO 

And,  half  imcivilized,  preferred  the  cave 

Of  some  soft  savage  to  the  uncertain  wave— 

The  gushing  fruits  that  nature  gave  untilled ;  . 

The  wood  without  a  path  but  where  they  •  willed ; 

The  field  o*er  which  promiscuous  plenty  poured 

Her  horn ;  the  equal  land  without  a  lord ; 

The  wish— -which  ages  have  not  yet  subdued 

In  man— 'to  have  no  master  save  his  mood ; 
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The  Eaartb)  whose  mme  was  on  its  face,  unsdd, 
The  glowing  sun  and  produce  all  its  gold ;  40 

The  fi%edom  whidi  can  call  each  grot  a  home ; 
'The  general  garden,  where  all  steps  may  roam, 
Where  Nature  owns  a  nation  as  her  child. 
Exulting  in  the  enjojrment  of  the  wild ; 
Their  shells,  their  firuits,  the  only  wealth  they  know ; 
Th^  imexploring  navy,  the  canoe ; 
Their  sport,  the  dashing  breakers  and  the  chase; 
Their  strangest  si^t,  an  European  &oe  :— 
Such  was  the  country  which  these  strangers  yearned 
To  see  again,  a  sight  they  dearly  earned.  60 

III. 

Awake,  boldBligh!  the  foe  is  at  the  gate! 

Awake!  awake! Alas!  it  b  too  late! 

Fiercely  beside  thy  cot  the  mutineer 

Stands,  and  proclaims  the  rdgn  of  rage  and  fear. 

Thy  limbs  are  bound,  the  bayonet  at  thy  breast. 

The  hands,  which  trembled  at  thy  voice,  arrest ; 

Dragged  o'^er  the  deck,  no  more  at  thy  command 

The  obedient  hehn  shall  veer,  the  sail  expand; 

That  savage  spirit,  whidi  would  lull  by  wrath 

Its  desperate  escape  fiom  duty^s  path,  60 

Glares  round  thee,  in  the  scarce-believing  eyes 

Of  those  who  fear  the  Chief  they  sacrifice : 


nwnuiiiK  ciMMi. 


For  ne'er  AM  uuu  UscdiMMMe  all  mmua^ 
Unless  he  draia  the  wine  of 


IV. 

In  vain,  not  sQeHMd  by  the  eja  of  daatby 

Thou  call^st  the  loyal  with  thy  menaiyd  breath  :»- 

They  eome  not ;  they  are  few^  and^  oTenured^ 

Must  acquiesce  while  sterna  hearts  apphuid. 

In  vain  thou  doat  dunand  the  cause :  a  curse 

Is  all  the  answer^  with  the  threat  of  worse.  TD 

Full  in  thine  eyes  is  waved  the  ^ttering  blade. 

Close  to  thy  throat  the  pointed  bayonet  laid* 

The  levelled  muskets  circle  round  my  breast 

In  hands  as  steeled  to  do  tbe  deadly  rest. 

Thou  dar^st  them  to  their  warsti  ezdaiaring^-^^  Fine  T 

But  they  who  pitied  not  could  yet  admire ; 

Some  lurking  remnant  of  thdr  former  awe 

Restrained  them  longer  than  their  fanAen  law ; 

They  would  not  dip  their  aouk  at  onoa  in  bloody 

But  left  thee  to  the  menses  of  the  flood  90 

V. 

« 

<<  Hobt  out  the  boat  I"*  %as  n(^  the  kadcr'a  eiyi 
And  who  dare  answer  **  No  l^  to  Mutuy, 
In  the  fimt  dawidag  of  the  dnu&en  hoHTi 
The  Saturnalia  of  unbopAl^  power  ?  J 
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The  boal  is  lowered  With  all  the  haite  of  hate, 

With  its  sUg^  plank  between  thee  and  thy  feUe ; 

Her  only  eairgo  siiefa  a  scant  supj^y 

As  promises  tfie  deaih  thetr  hands  deny ; 

And  just  enough  of  water  and  of  bread 

To  keep,  some  days,  the  dying  firom  the  dead :  90 

Some  cordage,  canvas,  sails^  and  lines^  and  twine, 

But  treasures  all  to  Hermits  of  the  brine, 

Were  added  after,  to  the  earnest  prayer 

Of  those  who  saw  no  hqpe  save  sea  and  air ; 

And  last,  that  tremUing  vaasal  of  the  Pofe«* 

The  feeling  compass— Naiogatiorfs  Soul. 

VI. 

And  now  the  setf-dected  Chief  finds  time 

To  stun  the  first  sensatkm  of  his  crime, 

And  raise  it  in  his  followers — ^<<Ho!  the  bowl  !^ 

Lest  passion  should  retuili  to  reason'^s  shoal.  100 

<<  Brandy  fbr  heroes  1^  Burke  could  once  exdainn^ 

No  doubt  a  liquid  path  to  epic  fame ; 

And  such  the  newwbom  heloes  fiMuid  it  here^ 

And  drained  the  draught  with  an  applauding  cheer. 

c^Huxaa!  fiorOtahritef'  wasthecty; 

How  strange  such  shouts  fiom  Bans  of  Mutiny ! 

The  gentle  islandy  and  the  genial  soiU 

The  friendly  hearts^  the  fcMto  witbimt  a  toil, 
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The  courteous  oumnen  but  from  nature  caught. 

The  wealth  unhoarded,  and  the  love  unbought;         110 

Could  these  have  dianns  for  rudest  seft-boys,  driven 

Before  the  mast  by  every  wind  of  Heaven  ? 

And  now,  even  now  prepared  with  other's  woes 

To  earn  mild  virtue^s  vain  desire,  repose  ? 

Alas !  such  is  our  nature !  all  but  aim 

At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same ; 

Our  means,  oiur  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  name. 

Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame, 

Are  fiir  more  potent  o^er  our  yielding  day 

Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day.  120 

Yet  still  there  whispers  the  small  voice  within, 

Heard  through  Gaines  silence,  and  o*er  Glory^s  din : 

Whatever  creed  be  taught  or  land  be  trod, 

Man^s  oonsdenoe  is  the  oracle  of  God ! 

VII. 

The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  fiiithful  few 
Who  wait  their  Chief,  a  melandioly  crew : 
But  some  remained  reluctant  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vessel — ^now  a  moral  wreck— 
And  viewed  their  Captain'^s  fate  with  piteous  eyes ; 
While  others  scofied  his  augured  miseries,  ISO 

Sneered  aft  the  prospect  of  his  pigmy  sail. 
And  the  slight  bark  so  laden  and  so  iSradl. 
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The  tender  Nautilus  who  steers  his  prow, 

The  sea-bom  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 

The  ocean  Mab,  the  fSury  of  the  sea. 

Seems  far  less  firagile,  and  alas !  more  free ! 

He,  when  the  li^tning-winged  tornados  sweep 

The  surge,  is  safe — ^his  port  is  in  the  deep— ^ 

And  triumphs  o^er  the  Armadas  of  mankind. 

Which  shake  the  world,  yet  crumble  in  the  wind*     140 

VIIL 

When  all  was  now  prepared,  the  vessel  clear 

Which  hailed  her  master  in  the  mutineer — 

A  seaman,  less  obdurate  than  his  mates. 

Showed  the  vain  pity  which  but  irritates ; 

Watched  his  late  Chieftain  with  exploring  eye. 

And  told,  in  signs,  repentant  sympathy ; 

Held  the  moist  shaddock  to  his  parched  mouth. 

Which  felt  exhaustion's  deep  and  bitter  drouth.  ^ 

But  soon  observed,  this  guardian  was  withdrawn. 

Nor  further  Mercy  clouds  rebellion's  dawn.  150 

Then  forward  stepped  the  bold  and  fiioward  boy 

His  Chief  had  cherished  only  to  destroy/ 

And  pointing  )to  the  helpless  prow  beneath, 

Exdaimed,  <^  Depart  at  once !  delay  is  death  T 

Yet  then,  even  then,  his  feelings  ceased  not  all : 

In  that  last  moment  could  a  word  recall 


a''^ 
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Remorse  for  the  blaok  deed  ••  yet  half  dene. 

And  what  he  hid  tram  many  dmwed  to  one : 

When  Bligh  in  stem  repffoedi  demanded  where 

Was  now  his  grateful  sense  of  fianner  epie?  100 

Where  all  his  hopes  to  see  his  name  aspiie 

And  blazon  Britain^s  thousand  glories  higher  ? 

His  feverish  Ups  thus  broke  thmr  gloomy  apeU» 

<<Tisthati  tisthatl    I  amin  HeUl  in  HeUr 

No  more  he  said ;  but  urging  to  the  bark 

His  Chief,  commits  him  to  his  fragile  ark ; 

These  the  sole  accents  from  bis  tongue  that  fell, 

But  volumes  lurked  below  lus  fierce  farfwelL 

IX. 

The  arctic  sun  rose  broad  above  the  wave  | 

The  breeze  now  sunk,  now  whiqpered  from  W  Wfe ;  170 

As  on  the  iBolian  harp,  his  fitful  wings 

Now  swelled,  now  fluttered  o^er  his  ocean  atriags. 

With  alow,  despairing  oar,  the  abandoned  akiff 

Ploughs  its  drear  progress  to  the  aoaroe-aeen  ^IHf% 

Which  lifts  its  peak  a  cloud  above  the  mains 

That  boat  and  ship  shall  never  meet  againi 

But  ^tis  not  mine  to  tell  their  tale  of  grief, 

Thdr  constant  peril  and  their  acant  relief; 

Their  days  of  danger,  and  their  ni^^ta  of  pain; 

Their  manly  oourage  even  when  deemed  in  Yaitt ;      IM 


The  sapping  famine,  rendflring  icane  a  ion 

Known  to  hia  mothar  In  the  •kekteaf 

The  ills  that  leawBid  still  thair  little  stova. 

And  starved  even  Hunger  till  he  wrung  no  moM; 

The  varying  ftnwna  and  fii^ouni  of  the  deep, 

That  now  almoit  iqguUb,  then  leaves  to  epsep 

With  craay  ear  and  shattered  stivngth  ahmg 

The  tide  that  fields  relueUuit  to  the  strong; 

The  incessant  fever  of  that  arid  thirst 

Whidi  welcomes,  as  a  well,  the  doqds  that  burst     190 

Above  thfir  naked  bonea,  and  fbab  delight 

In  the  eold  dienohing  of  the  stonny  night, 

And  from  the  outspread  (Mavas  gladly  wrings 

A  drop  to  qunsten  Lifers  all  gaspbg  qsrlngs) 

The  savage  foe  escaped,  to  seek  again 

More  hospitable  shdier  from  the  nuin ; 

The  ghastly  speetrea  whksh  were  doomed  at  last 

To  tell  as  true  a  tale  of  dangen  past. 

As  ever  the  dark  annala  of  the  deep 

Discbsed  for  man  to  drsad  oa  woman  weep.  MO 

We  leave  them  tp  their  fcte,  but  not  unknown 
Nor  unredrest  I    Bevenge  may  have  her  own  i 
Rous^  discipline  aloud  proplaims  their  causej 
And  injured  navies  urge  thdr  hnkm  laws. 
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Pursue  we  on  his  track  the  mutineer, 

Whom  distant  vengeance  had  not  tau^t  to  fear. 

Wide  o'^er  the  wave— away  !  away !  «way ! 

Once  more  his  eyes  shall  hail  the  welcome  bay ; 

Once  more  the  happy  shores  without  a  law 

Receive  the  oudaws  whom  they  lately  saw ;  SIO 

Nature,  and  Nature^s  Goddess-^Woman-- woob 

To  lands  where,  save  their  oonsdenoe,  none  accuse; 

Where  all  partake  the  earth  without  dispute. 

And  bread  itself  is  gathered  as  a  fruit  * ; 

Where  none  contest  the  fields,  the  woods,  the  streams  :-— 

The  Groldless  Age,  where  Grold  disturbs  no  dreams. 

Inhabits  or  inhabited  the  shore, 

Till  Europe  tau^t  them  better  than  hdoire ; 

Bestowed  her  customs,  and  amended  theirs, 

But  left  her  vices  also  to  their  heirs.  S90 

Away  with  this !  behold  them  as  they  were. 

Do  good  with  Nature,  or  with  Nature  err. 

'^  Hu2za !  for  Otaheite  !^  was  the  cry. 

As  stately  swept  the  gallant  vessel  by. 

The  breeze  springs  up ;  the  lately  flapping  sail 

Extends  its  arch  before  the  growing  gale; 

In  swifter  ripples  stream  aside  the  seas, 

Which  her  bold  bow.flings  off  with  dashing  ease. 

*  The  DOW  celebrated  bread  fruity  to  tFaosplant  which  Csptoin 
Bligh'a  expeditioD  «w  viideitaken* 
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Thus  Argo  ploughed  the  Euxine^s  virgin  foam ; 

But  those  she  wafted  still  looked  back  to  home^—      S80 

These  spurn  their  country  with  thdr  rebel  bark, 

And  fly  her  as  the  raven  fled  the  ark ; 

And  yet  they  seek  to  nestle  with  the  dove, 

And  tame  their  fiery  spirits  down  to  love.  S34 


END  OF   CANTO   THE  FIRST. 


CANTO  II. 


I. 


How  pleasant  were  the  songs  of  Toobonai*, 

When  summer''8  sun  went  down  the  cond  hay  f . 

Ccnne,  let  us  to  the  islet's  softest  shade, 

And  hear  the  warbling  birds  !  the  damsels  said : 

The  wood-dove  from  the  forest  depth  shall  ooo, 

Like  Yoioes  of  the  gods  from  Bolotoo ; 

We'll  cull  the  flowers  that  grow  above  the  dead. 

For  these  most  bloom  where  rests  the  warrior's  head ; 

And  we  will  sit  in  twilight's  face,  and  see 

The  sweet  moon  glancing  through  the  tooa  tree,  10 

The  lofty  accents  of  whose  sighing  bough 

Shall  sadly  please  us  as  we  lean  below ; 

Or  climb  the  steep,  and  view  the  surf  in  vain 

Wrestle  with  rocky  giants  o'er  the  main, 

*  The  flnt  three  leclioni  are  taken  from  an  actual  long  of  the  Tonga 
Islanders,  of  which  a  prose  translation  is  given  in  Mariner's  Account  of 
the  Tonga  Islands.  Toobonai  is  not  however  one  of  them ;  but  was 
one  of  those  where  Christian  and  the  mutineers  took  refuge.  I  liave 
altered  and  added,  but  have  retained  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
original. 
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Which  spurn  in  columns  back  the  baffled  spray. 
How  beautiful  are  these !  how  happy  they, 
Who,  fiom  the  toil  and  tumult  of  their  lives. 
Steal  to  look  down  where  nought  but  Ocean  strives  f 
Even  he  too  loves  at  times  the  blue  lagoon, 
And  smooths  his  ruffled  mane  beneath  the  moon. 
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Yes— fixim  the  sepulchre  we^U  gather  flowers. 

Then  feast  like  spirits  in  their  promised  bowers, 

Then  plunge  and  revel  in  the  rolling  surf. 

Then  lay  our  limbs  along  the  tender  turf. 

And,  wet  and  shining  from  the  sportive  toil. 

Anoint  our  bodies  with  the  fragrant  oil. 

And  plait  our  garlands  gathered  from  the  grave. 

And  wear  the  wreaths  that  sprung  fix>m  out  the  brave. 

But  lo !  night  comes,  the  Mooa  woos  us  back. 

The  sound  of  mats  are  heard  along  our  track ;  90 

Anon  the  torchlight  dance  shall  fling  its  sheen 

In  flashing  iouues  o'*er  the  Marly^s  green ; 

And  we  too  will  be  there;  we  too  recall 

The  memory  bright  with  many  a  festival, 

Ere  Fiji  blew  the  dbell  of  war,  when  foes 

For  the  first  time  were  wafted  in  canoes. 

Alas;  for  them  the  flower  of  mankind  bleeds ; 

Alas !  for  them  our  fields  are  rank  with  weeds : 
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Fotgotten  b  the  faptiire,  or  unknowp« 

Of  wandering  with  the  ID009  and  love  iiloiie.  40 

But  be  it  so : — they  taught  us  how  to  wield 

The  club,  and  rain  our  arrows  o^er  the  field : 

Now  let  them  reap  the  harvest  of  th^  art ! 

But  feast  to-night  I  to-morrow  we  depart. 

Strike  up  the  dance,  the  cava  bowl  fill  high, 

Drain  every  drop ! — to-morrow  we  may  die. 

In  summer  garments  be  our  limbs  arrayVl ; 

Around  our  waists  the  Tappa's  white  displayM ; 

Thick  wreaths  shall  form  our  Ccnronal,  like  Spring's, 

And  round  our  necks  shall  glance  the  Hooni  strings;  50 

So  shall  their  brighter  hues  contrast  the  glow 

Of  the  dusk  bosoms  that  beat  high  below. 

IIL 

But  now  the  dance  is  o^er — ^yet  stay  awhile ; 

Ah,  pause !  nor  yet  put  out  the  social  smile. 

To-morrow  for  the  Mooa  we  depart. 

But  not  to-night — to-night  is  for  the  heart. 

Again  bestow  the  wreaths  we  gently  woo. 

Ye  young  elnchantresses  of  gay  Licoo  I 

How  lovely  are  your  forms !  how  every  sense 

Bows  to  your  beauties,  softened,  but  intense,  60 

Like  to  the  flowers  on  Mataloco*s  steep. 

Which  fling  their  fragrance  fiar  athwart  the  deep — 
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We  too  will  see  liooo ;  but — oh !  my  heart*- 
What  doldaj?  to-nuMrrow  we  depart ! 

IV. 

Thu8  rose  a  song — the  harmcmy  of  times 

Before  the  winds  blew  Europe  o'*er  these  dimes. 

True,  they  had  vices — such  are  Nature^s  growth — 

But  only  the  Barbarian'^s — we  have  both : 

The  sordor  of  dviUzation,  mixed 

With  all  the  savage  which  man'^s  fall  hath  fixed.  70 

Who  hath  not  seen  IKssimulation'^s  reign, 

The  prayors  of  Abel  linked  to  deeds  of  Cain? 

Who  such  would  see,  may  from  his  lattice  view 

The  Old  World  more  degraded  than  the  New,— 

Now  neu)  no  more,  save  where  Columbia  rears 

Twin  Giants,  bom  by  Freedom  to  her  8{^eres, 

Where  Chimborazo,  over  air,  earth,  wave. 

Glares  with  his  Titan  eye,  and  sees  no  slave. 

V. 

Such  was  this  ditty  of  Tradition^s  days, 

Which  to  the  dead  a  lingering  (ame  conveys  80 

In  song,  where  fame  as  yet  hath  left  no  agn 

Beyond  the  sound,  whose  diarm  is  half  divine ; 

Which  leaves  no  record  to  the  sceptic  eye. 

But  yidds  yoimg  History  all  to  harmony ; 
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A  boy  Achilles,  with  the  Centaur^s  lyre 

In  .hand,  to  teach  him  to  surpass  his  sire. 

For  one  longocherished  ballad'^s  simple  stave, 

Sung  bam  the  rock,  or  mingled  with  the  wave. 

Or  from  the  bubbling  streamlet^s  grassy  ade. 

Or  gathering  moimtain  echoes  as  th^  glide,  90 

Hath  greater  power  o^er  each  true  heart  and  ear. 

Then  all  the  columns  Conquests  minions  rear ; 

Invites,  when  Hieroglyphics  are  a  theme 

For  sages^  laboiurs  or  the  student^s  dream ; 

Attracts,  when  History^s  volumes  are  a  toil,— 

The  first,  the  freshest  bud  of  Feeling's  soil. 

Such  was  this  rude  rhyme— rhyme  is  of  the  rude—* 

But  such  inspired  the  Norseman'^s  solitude,. 

Who  came  and  conquered ;  such,  wherever  rise 

Lands  which  no  foes  destroy  or  ^yilize,  100 

Exist :  and  what  can  our  accomplished  art 

Of  verse  do  more  than  reach  the  awakened  heart? 

VI. 

And  sweetly  now  those  untaught  melodies 

Broke  the  luxurious  alence  of  the  skies. 

The  sweet  siesta  of  a  summer  day. 

The  tropic  afternoon  of  Toobonai, 

When  every  flower  was  bloom,  and  air  was  balm. 

And  the  first  breath  began  to  t>tir  the  palm, 
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The  first  yet  voiteelMi  wind  to  urge  the  wftve 

All  gently  to  refttsh  the  thinty  eaye.  llO 

Where  sat  die  scAigBtieM  with  the  fltranger  boy, 

Who  taught  her  pannon^i  desoloBng  joy^ 

Too  powerftil  oVer  every  hewrt,  but  most 

OW  those  who  ktiow  not  how  it  may  be  h»t; 

O^er  thow  ^o,  burhlng  b  the  new-bom  8re, 

Like  martyrs  revel  in  their  ftineral  pyre. 

With  such  devotion  to  their  ecstocy. 

That  life  knows  no  sUch  rapture  as  to  die : 

And  die  they  do  i  for  eatthly  life  has  nought 

Matched  with  that  burst  of  natrn^,  even  in  thought ;  19b 

And  an  our  dreams  of  better  life  above 

But  close  in  olie  eternal  guah  of  love. 

VfL 

There  sat  the  gentle  savage  of  the  wild, 

In  growth  a  woman,  though  in  yeara  a  diild. 

As  childhood  dates  within  our  colder  dime, 

Where  nought  is  ripened  rapidly  save  crime ; 

The  infant  of  an  infant  world,  as  pure 

From  Nature — ^lovely,  warm,  and  prematute ; 

Dusky  like  Night,  but  Night  with  all  her  stars ; 

Or  cavern  sparkling  with  its  native  spars ;  180 

With  eyes  that  were  a  language  and  a  spell, 

A  form  like  Aphrodite^s  in  her  shell ! 
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With  all  her  loveB  axound  her  oti  the  deep, 

Voluptuous  as  the  first  approadi  of  sleep ; 

Tet  full  of  lifi»— for  through  her  tropic  efaeek 

The  blush  would  0iake  its  waji  and  aU  but  speak ; 

The  sun-bom  blood  suffusM  her  neck,  and  threw 

O'^er  her  clear  nut-brown  skin  a  ludd  hue. 

Like  coral  reddening  through  the  darkened  wave. 

Which  draws  the  diver  to  the  erimson  cave.  110 

Such  was  this  daughter  of  the  Southern  Seas* 

Herself  a  Ullow  in  her  eneig^es, 

To  bear  the  bark  of  othar*s  happiness. 

Nor  feel  a  sorrow  till  their  joy  grew  less : 

Her  wild  and  warm  yet  faithful  bosom  knew 

No  joy  like  what  it  gave;  her  hopes  ne^er  drew 

Aught  fiom  experience,  that  dull  touchstone,  whose 

Sad  proof  reduces  all  things  from  their  hues : 

She  feared  no  ill,  because  she  knew  it  not. 

Or  what  she  knew  was  soon — too  soon^-^foi^t :  180 

Her  smiles  and  tears  had  passed,  as  light  winds  pato 

O^er  Ucea,  to  ruffle,  not  destroy  their  glass, 

Whose  depths  unsearchM,  and  fountains  frate  the  hill. 

Restore  thar  sur£aoe,  in  itself  so  still. 

Until  the  earthquake  tear  the  Naiad^'s  cave. 

Boot  up  the  spring,  and  trample  on  the  wave, 

And  crush  the  living  waters  to  a  mass. 

The  amphibious  desart  of  the  dank  morass ! 
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And  must  their  fate  be  hers  P    The  eternal  change 
But  grasps  humanity  with  quicker  range ;  160 

And  they  who  fall,  but  fall  as  worlds  will  fall, 
To  rise,  if  just»  a  spirit  o^er  them  all. 


VIII. 

And  who  is  ho.^  the  blue-eyed  northern  child 

Of  isles  more  known  to  man,  but  scarce  less  wild  ; 

The  fair-haired  oflspring  of  the  Hebrides, 

Where  roars  the  Pentland  with  its  whirling  seas ; 

Rocked  in  liis  cradle  by  the  roaring  wind, 

The  tempest^bOTn  in  body  and  in  mind. 

His  yoimg  eyes  opening  on  the  ocean-foam, 

Had  from  that  moment  deemed  tlie  deep  his  hcHne,    170 

The  giant  comrade  of  his  pensive  moods, 

The  sharer  of  his  craggy  solitudes. 

The  only  Mentor  of  his  youth,  wherever 

His  bark  was  borne ;  the  sport  of  wave  and  air ; 

A  careless  thing,  who  placed  his  choice  in  chance, 

Nurst  by  the  legends  of  his  land'^s  romance; 

Eager  to  hope,  but  not  less  firm  to  bear, 

Acquainted  with  all  feelings  save  despair. 

Placed  in  the  Arab^s  clime,  he  would  have  been 

As  bold  a  rover  as  the  sands  have  seen,  1^ 
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And  braved  th^  thirst  with  as  enduring  lip 

As  Ishmael,  wafted  on  his  desart-ship  ;* 

Fixed  upon  Chili^s  shore,  a. proud  Cacique; 

On  HeUas**  mountains,  a  rebellious  Greek ; 

Bom  in  a.  tent,  perhaps  a  Tam^lane ; 

Bred  to  a  throne,  perhaps  unfit  to  reign. 

For  the  same  soul  that  rends  its  path  to  sway. 

If  reared  to  such,  can  find  no  further  prey 

Beyond  itself,  and  must  retrace  its  way-f-, 

Plunging  for  pleasure  into  pain ;  the  same  190 

Spirit  which  made  a  Nero,  Rome^s  worst  shame, 

A  humbler  state  and  discipline  of  heart 

Had  formed  his  glorious  namesake^s  counterpart^  ; 

But  grant  his  vices,  grant  them  all  his  own, 

How  small  their  theatre  without  a  throne  ! 

*Tbe  ''ship  of  the  desart "  is  the  Oriental  fig;ure  for  the  camel  or 
dromedary ;  and  they  deserve  the  metaphor  well,  the  former  for  his 
endarance,  the  latter  for  his  swiftness. 

t  **  LacuUuB,  when  frugality  could  charm. 
Had  wasted  turnips  in  his  Sabine  farm."— Pope. 

X  The  Consul  Nero,  who  made  the  unequalled  march  which  deceived 
Hannibal,  and  defeated  Asdrubal ;  thereby  accomplishing  an  achieve- 
ment almost  unrivalled  in  military  annals.  The  first  intelligence  of  his 
return,  to  Hannibal,  was  the  sight  of  Asdrubal's  bead  thrown  into  his 
camp.  When  Hannibal  saw  this,  he  exclaimed  with  a  sigh,  that 
"  Rome  would  now  be  the  mistress  of  the  world."  -  And  yet  to  this 
victory  of  Nero's  it  might  be  owing  that  his  imperial  namesake  reigned 
at  all!  But  the  infamy  of  the  one  has  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  other. 
When  the  name  of  "  Nero ''  is  heard,  who  thinks  of  the  Consul  ? — ^But 
such  are  human  things. 
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IX. 

Thou  smilest,*— these  oompaiisagu  feem  Ugh 

To  thoee  who  acttn  all  things  with  dauied  eye; 

Linked  with  the  uhknown  name  of  one  wboee  doom 

Has  nought  to  do  with  glory  or  with  Borne, 

With  Chili,  Hellas,  or  with  Araby,  flOO 

Thou  smilest  P— Smile ;  tis  better  thus  than  sigh ; 

Yet  such  he  might  have  been ;  he  was  a  man, 

A  soaring  spirit  ever  hi  the  Tan, 

A  patriot  hero  or  despotic  c&el^ 

To  form  a  nation'^s  glory  or  its  grief, 

Bom  under  auspices  whidi  makes  us  more 

Or  less  than  we  ddight  to  ponder  o'*er. 

But  these  are  virions ;  say,  what  was  he  hereP 

A  blooming  boy,  a  truant  mutineer. 

The  fairJuuied  Torquil,  free  as  Ocean's  spimy,         CIO 

The  husband  of  the  bride  of  Toobonai. 

X. 

By  Neuha^s  side  he  sate,  and  watched  the  waters^** 
Neuha,  the  sun-flower  of  the  Isbmd  dau^ters, 
Hij^bom  (a  birth  at  which  the  herald  smiles, 
Without  a  scutdieon  lor  these  secret  ides) 
Of  a  hag  race,  the  valiant  and  the  free, 
The  naked  knights  of  savage  chivalry. 
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Whose  grassy  emrns  aseend  along  the  Bhore> 

And  thine^Pre  Decn-p-Achflles !  do  no  more. 

She,  when  the  thundeNbearing  Btrangers  came  880 

In  vast  canoes  begirt  mih  bolts  of  flame. 

Topped  with  tall  trees,  which,  loftier  than  the  palm. 
Seemed  tooted  in  the  deep  amidst  its  calm ; 

But  when  the  winds  awakened,  shot  forth  wings 

Broad  as  the  doud  along  the  hi»ison  flings, 

And  swayed  the  waves,  like  cities  of  the  sea, 

Making  the  very  billows  look  less  free  ;— 

She,  with  her  paddling  oar  and  dancing  piow, 

Shot  throng  the  surf,  like  rein-deer  through  the  snow, 

Swift-gliding  o'^er  the  breaker's  whitening  edge,         830 

Lig^t  as  a  Nereid  in  her  ocean  sledge,  • 

And  gazed  and  wondered  at  the  giant  hulk. 

Which  heayed  from  wave  to  wave  its  trampling  bulk : 

The  anchor  dropped,  it  lay  along  the  deep. 

Like  a  huge  lion  in  the  sun  asleep. 

While  round  it  swarmM  the  proas*  flitting  chain, 

Like  simmier  bees  that  hum  around  his  mane. 

The  white  man  landed !  need  the  rest  be  told  ? 
The  New  World  stretched  its  dusk  hand  to  the  Old ; 
Each  was  to  eadi  a  marvel,  and  the  tie  840 

Of  wonder  wanned  to  better  sympathy. 
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Kind  was  the  welcome  of  the  sun-bom  sires, 

And  kinder  still  thdr  daughters^  gentler  fires. 

Their  union  grew :  the  children  of  the  storm 

Found  beauty  linked  with  many  a  dusky  form ; 

While  these  in  turn  admired  the  paler  glow, 

Whidi  seemed  so  white  in  climes  that  kniew  no  snow. 

The  chase,  the  race,  the  liberty  to  rosuAj 

The  soil  where  every  cottage  showed  a  home ; 

The  sea-spread  net,  the  lightly-launched  canoe,         S60 

Which  stemmed  the  studded  Archipelago, 

O^er  whose  blue  bosom  rose  the  starry  isles ; 

The  healthy  slumber,  earned  by  sportive  toils ; 

The  palm,  the  loftiest  Dryad  of  the  woods. 

Within  whose  bosom  infant  Bacchus  broods. 

While  eagles  scarce  biiild  higher  than  the  crest 

Which  shadows  o'*er  the  vineyard  in  her  breast ; 

The  cava  feast,  the  yam,  the  cocoa^S  root. 

Which  bears  at  once  the  cup,  and  milk,,  and  fruit ; 

The  bread-tree,  which,  without  the  ploughshare,  yields 

The  unreaped  harvest  of  unfurrowed  fields,  S61 

And  bakes  its  unadulterated  loaves 

Without  a  furnace  in  unpurchased  groves. 

And  flings  ofi^  famine  from  its  fertile  breast, 

A  priceless  market  for  the  gathering  guest ;  — 

These,  with  the  luxuries  of  seas  and  woods. 

The  airy  joys  of  social  solitudes, 
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Tamed  each  rude  wanderer  to  the  sjrmpathies 

Of  those  who  were  more  happy  if  less  wise. 

Did  more  than  Europe^s  discipline  had  done,  S70 

And  civilised  civilization's  son  I 


XII. 

Of  these,  and  there  was  many  a  willing  pair, 

Neuha  and  Torquil  were  not  the  least  fair : 

Both  children  of  the  isles,  though  distant  far ; 

Both  bom  beneath  a  sea-presiding  star ; 

Both  nourish^  amidst  Nature's  native  scenes, 

Lov'd  to  the  last,  whatever  intervenes 

Between  us  and  our  childhood's  sjrmpathy, 

Which  still  reverts  to  what  first  caught  the  eye. 

He  who  first  met  the  Higlilands'  swelling  blue,  280 

Will  love  each  peak  that  shows  a  kindred  hue. 

Hail  in  each  crag  a  friend's  familiar  face. 

And  clasp  tlie  mountain  in  his  mind's  embrace. 

Long  have  I  roamed  through  lands  which  arc  not  mine, 

Adored  the  Alp,'  and  loved  the  Apennine, 

Revered  Parnassus,  and  beheld  the  steep 

Jove's  Ida  and  Olympus  crown  the  deep : 

But  'twas  not  all  long  ages'  lore,  nor  all 

Their  nature  held  me  in  their  thrilling  thrall ; 
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The  infant  rapture  still  Burvived  ihe  boy >  SOO 

And  Loch-na-gar  with  Ida  looked  o^er  Trojr^y 
Mixed  Celtic  memories  irith  the  Phrygian  mount. 
And  Highland  linns  with  Gastalie's  dear  fount 
Forgive  me,  Homer^s  universal  shade ! 
Forgive  me,  Phoebus !  that  my  fancy  strayed; 
The  North  and  Nature  taught  me  to  adore 
Your  scenes  sublime,  from  those  bebved  before. 


XIII. 

The  love  which  maketh  all  things  fond  and 

The  youth  which  makes  one  rainbow  of  the  air,     . 

The  dangers  past,  that  make  even  man  enjoy  800 

The  pause  in  which  he  ceases  to  destroy. 

The  mutual  beauty,  which  the  sternest  feel 

Strike  to  their  hearts  like  lightning  to  the  steel. 

United  the  half  savage  and  the  whole. 

The  maid  and  boy,  in  one  absorbing  soul. 

*  When  very  youn^,  about  eight  yean  of  age^  after  an  attack  of  the 
scarlet  fever  at  Aberdeen^  I  was  removed  by  medical  advice  into  the 
Highlands.  Here  I  paaied  occastonally  acme  njunen,  and  itom  (itia 
period  I  date  my  love  of  mountainous  countries.  I  can  never  foiget  the 
effect^  a  few  years  afterwards  in  England^  of  the  only  thing  I  had  long 
seen,  even  in  minatuve,  of  a  mountain,  in  the  Malvern  Hills.  Aftaf  I 
returned  to  Cheltenham,  I  used  to  watch  them  every  afternoon  atsuuMt, 
with  a  sensation  which  I  cannot  describe.  This  was  boyish  enough  ; 
but  I  was  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  it  was  in  the  holidays. 
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No  more  the  thundermg*Biemory  of  the  fight 
Wrapped  his  weaned  bosom  in  its  dark  delight ; 
No  more  the  irksome  restlessness  of  Rest, 
Disturbed  him  like  the  eagle  in  her  nest. 
Whose  wetted  beak  and  £ur-pereading  eye  810 

Darts  for  a  victim  over  all  the  sky ; 
His  heart  was  tamed  to  that  voluptuous  state, 
/At  once  Elysian  and  effeminate, 
Which  leaves  no  laurels  o^er  the  heroes  urn;— ^ 
These  wither  when  for  aught  save  blood  they  bum ; 
Yet  when  their  ashes  in  their  nook  are  laid. 
Doth  not  the  myrtle  leave  as  sweet  a  shade  ? 
Had  Csesar  known  but  Cleopatra* s  kiss, 
Rome  had  been  free,  the  world  had  not  been  his. 
And  what  have  Caesar^s  deeds  and  Caesar^s  fame         880 
Done  for  the  earth  ?    We  fed  them  in  our  shame :    - 
The  gory  sanction  of  his  glory  stains 
The  rust  which  tyrants  cherish  on  our  chains. 
Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 
Roused  millbns  do  what  aingle  Brutus  did,- 
Sweep  these  mere  mock-birds  of  the  despot's  song 
Frcmi  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perched  so  long,--* 
Still  are  we  hawked  at  by  such  mousing  owls. 
And  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 
When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel  880 

These  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  well. 

F 
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XIV. 

Rapt  in  the  fond  forgetfulnesd  of  lifb, 

Neuha,  the  South  Sea  girl,  wad  all  a  wife, 

With  no  distracting  world  to  call  her  olF 

From  love ;  with  no  society  to  scoff 

At  the  new  transiait  flame ;  no  babbling  crowd 

Of  coxcombry  in  admiration  loud. 

Or  with  adulterous  whisper  to  alloy 

Her  duty,  and  her  ^ry,  and  her  joy ; 

With  faith  and  feelings  naked  as  her  form,  S40 

She  stood  as  stands  a  rainbow  in  a  storm, 

Changing  its  hues  with  bright  variety. 

But  still  expanding  lovelier  o'er  the  sky, 

Howe'er  its  arch  may  swell,  its  colours  move. 

The  cknid-compelling  harbinger  of  Love. 

XV. 

Here,  in  this  grotto  of  the  wave-worn  shore. 

They  passed  the  Tropicus  red  meridian  o'er ; 

Nor  long  the  hours — ^they  never  paused  oVr  time. 

Unbroken  by  the  clock's  funereal  chime. 

Which  deals  the  daily  pittance  of  bur  span,  SSO 

And  points  and  mocks  with  iron  laugh  at  man. 

What  deemed  they  of  the  future  or  the  past  ? 

The  present,  like  a  tyrant,  held  them  fast : 
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Their  hour-glaw  witf  the'lR»*8aiid,  imd  the  tide, 

Like  her  smooth  MUow,  saw  Iheir  moments  gBdi^; 

Thdr  clock  th^  sUfi,  in  Mb  unbdunded  toireri 

They  reckoned  not,  ivhose  day  vnSA  but  tiA  hout; 

l%e  nightbi^Ale,  thm  only  yeq)er-b^, 

Smig  sweetly  to  the  tooie  the  day'^s  farewell* ; 

The  broad  smi  set,  but  not  with  lingei^g  Bwee[>,      SIM 

As  in  the  North  he  mdJows  o'^er  the  deep, 

But  fiery,  fiill,  and  fierce,  as  if  he  left 

The  world  for  ever,  earth  of  light  bereft, 

Plunged  with  red  forehead  dotm  along  the  Wave, 

As  dites  a  hero  headlong  to  his  grate. 

Then  rose  they,  looking  first  aloi^  the  skies. 

And  then  far  l^ht  into  each  other^s  eyes, 

Wendering  that  summer  showed  so  tnief  a  sun. 

And  asking  if  indeed  the  day  were  done? 

■     •       •         •  •  •     I 

XVL 

And  let  not  this  aeem  Btrange ;  the  devotee  dTO 

Lives  not  in  earth,  but  in  his  ecstasy ; 

Around  him  days  and  worlds  are  heedless  driven, 

•  •        •      • 

His  soul  is  gone  before  his  dust  to  heaven. 
Is  love  less  potent  ?     No— his  path  is  trod, 
Alike  uplifted  gloriously  to  God ; 

#  • 

*  The  now  well-kno^n  story  of  the  loves  of  the  Dightingale  and  roie 
need  not  be  more  than  alluded  to,  beisg  atftcicirtty  ftnaifiar  t»  tlie 
Westeni  aa  to  the  Eastern  reader. 

F  « 
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Or  Unked  to  all  we  Imow  of  heaven  bdoir^ 

The  otl^r  bettar  sdf,  whoeejoy  <v  woe 

Is  moie  tban  oun ;  the  aU-absotliiDg  flame 

Whidh^  kindled  by  aDother,  giows  the  saine^ 

Wrapt  in  one  blaze;  the  pure)  yet  funeral  pik^        S80 

Where  gentle  hearts,  like  Bnunins,  sit  and  smile. 

How  often  we  fcxget  all  time,  when  lone^ 

Admiring  Nature^s  universal  thnme. 

Her  woods,  her  wilds,  her  waters,  the  intense 

Beply  of  hers  to  our  intelligenoe ! 

live  not  the  stars  and  mountains?    Are  the  waves 

Without  a  spirit  ?    Are  the  drof^ing  caves 

Without  a  feeling  in  their  silent  tears  ? 

No,  no  ;-*-they  woo  and  clasp  us  to  their  spheres. 

Dissolve  this  clog  and  dod  of  day  before  390 

Its  hour,  and  merge  our  soul  in  the  great  shore. 

Strip  off  this  fond  and  false  identity  !— 

Who  thinks  of  self,  when  gazing  on  the  sky  ? 

And  whoy  though  gazing  lower,  ever  thought. 

In  the  young  moments  ere  the  heart  is  taught 

Timers  lesson,  of  man'^s  baseness  or  his  own  ? 

All  Nature  is  his  realm,  and  Love  his  throne. 

XVII. 

Neuha  arose,  and  Torquil :  twilight's  hour 
Came  sad  and  softly  to  their  rocky  bower, 


»"r 
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Which,  kindling  by  degrees  its  dewy  spars,  400 

Echoed  their  dim  light  to  the  musterii^  stars, 

Slowly  the  pair,  partaking  Natui^^s  calm. 

Sought  out  their  cottage,  built  beneath  the  pafan ; 

Now  smiling  and  now  silent,  as  the  scene; 

Lovely  as  Love — ^the  spirit  f  when  serene. 

The  Ocean  scarce  spoke  loudto  with  his  swell. 

Than  breathes  his  mimic  murmurer  in  the  shell*. 

As,  far  divided  from  his  parait  deep» 

The  sea-born  infant  cries,  and  will  not  sleep. 

Raising  his  little  plaint  in  vain,  to  rave  410 

For  the  broad  bosom  of  his  nursing  wave : 

The  woods  drooped  darkly,  as  inclined  to  rest, 

The  Tropic  bird  wheeled  rock-ward  to  his  nest. 

And  the  blue  sky  spread  round  them  like  a  lake 

Of  peace,  where  piety  her  thirst  might  slake. 

XVIIL 

But  through  the  palm  and  pfamtasn,  hark,  a  voice ! 
Not  such  as  would  have  been  a  lover^s  choice, 


«  If  the  nftder  will  apply  io  hit  ear  the  lea-thell  on  hit  ehimney- 
pieee^  be  will  be  aware  of  what  li  alluded  to.  If  the  text  shoqld 
appear  obicure^  he  will  And  in  "  Gebir"  the  aame  idea  better  ex* 
pfetted  in  two  linet. — ^The  poem  1  nerer  read,  but  have  heard  the 
lines  quoted  by  a  more  recondite  reader — ^who  aeemt  to  be  of  a  diffcient 
opinion  from  tb^  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  who  qualifled  it,  in 
hit  anftwer  to  the  Critical  Reviewer  of  hit  Juvenal,  as  trash  of  the 
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J^  such  an  hjwf,  ta  fereak  the  air  «>  still  i 

No  dying  ni^^t-breese,  harping  o^  th«  hUU 

Strikitig  the  stTt^^  ol  N»twe^  rao)|  %Rd  nfl»  4N 

Those  btrt  and  e«Ue8t  lywa  pf  haww^i^yi 

With  Echo  for  thak  «hp?us ;  ner  the  atarqi 

Of  the  loud  wair^whoop  todfepol  the  gMw;    ; 

Nor  the  soliloquy  oi  tha  hermit  ovl*  ... 

Exh'alixig  all  hia  s^Ktary  aoul. 

The  dim  though  large^ya^  wwgcd  aBehorite» 

Who  peals  his  di?aiy  po^aa  o'er  tM  Wi^^  i'^ 

Stttaloud,  lon^  andn«vi4.wl^^%  iMU 

As  ever  started  tl»a>u^  a  wa44M'8  biU  I 

And  thea  a  paus^  and  t^an  a  lmf6%  ^<  HiUq  !  W^ 

Torquil!  f»ylK>y!  whate|ieer?    Ho*  hrothw*  llpP 

«  Who  h«i)s?''  qried  TorfiMl,  feUawing  with  1|MI  eyf 

The  sound,    <*  Hwfi'4  mii9i*^  w^  all  th9  \msf  l^i     • 

ButlMw  t^e  harald  of  the  aelf-4»fune  mouth 
Came  breathing  o'er  the  aromatic  squth» 
Not  like  a  *^  bed  of  violets'"  on  the  gale. 
But  sufih  as  wafta  its  eloud  o'er  grog  or  ala» 


voiit  and  moft  iaiape  detcripiiooi.  U  ia  to  Mc  X4Mvi9r>  i\m  auibar  of 
Gabtn  •«  qualiiadls  and  of  aomo  l#tui  poom«j  wbUk  v>f  witb  Martial 
or  CbtallMS  ia  ab^wity,  tbat  the  immaoulato  Hv.  ^outbay  adOwwiaibw 
^<9»|taMiMaD  afaiait  impunty ! 
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Borne  from  a  short  frail  pipe,  which  yet  had  blown 

Its  gentle  odours  over  either  zone. 

And  puffed  wherever  winds  rise  or  waters  roll,  440 

Hud  wafted  smoke  from  Portsmouth  to  the  Pol?» 

Opposed  its  vapor  as  the  lightnii:^  fl«ihed, 

And  reeked,  midst  mountain^biUows  unabaso^d. 

To  iGolus  a  constant  sacrifice^ 

Through  every  change  of  all  the  varying  skies. 

And  what  was  he  who  bore  it  ? — I  may  err. 

But  deem  him  sailor  or  philosopher*. 

Sublime  tobacco !  which  from  east  to  west 

Cheers  the  Tar's  labour  or  the  Turkman's  rest } 

YHiich  on  the  Moslem's  otlomaQ  divides  4JS0 

His  hours,  and  rivals  opium  and  his  brides ; 

Magnificent  in  Stamboul^  but  less  grand}  ? 

Though  not  less  loved,  in  Wapf^ing  or  IIid  StiVMl; 

Divine  in  hod(as,  glmoua  in  a  pipe, 

When  tipp'd  with  amber,  mellow,  riqh,  and  ripe; 

Like  other  charmers,  wooi^  the  carets 

More  dazzlii^y  when  daring  m  lull  dress; 

Yet  thy  true  lovera  more  admire  by  fiur 

Thy  naked  beauties--*Qive  me  a  ogu  I 

*  Hobbes,  the  father  of  Locke's  and  other  philosophy,  was  an  in* 
veterate  smoker, — even  to  pipes  beyond  computation. 
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Through  the  approodiiiig  darkness  of  the  wood  460 

A  human  figure  broke  the  solitude, 

Fantastically,  it  may  be,  arrayed, 

A  seaman  in  a  savage  masquerade; 

Such  as  appears  to  rise  out  from  the  deep. 

When  o'er  the  line  the  merry  vessels  sweep. 

And  the  rough  Saturnalia  of  the  Tar 

Flock  o'er  the  deck,  in  Neptune's  borrowed  car^ ; 

And  pleased  the  God  of  Ocean  sees  his  name 

Revive  once  more,  though  but  in  mimic  game  470 

Of  his  true  sons,  who  riot  in  the  breeae 

Undreamt  of  in  his  native  Cydades. 

Still  the  old  god  delights,  from  out  the  main. 

To  snatch  some  glimpses  of  his  ancioit  reign. 

Our  sailor's  jadcet,  though  in  ragged  trim, 

His  constant  pipe,  which  never  yet  burned  dim. 

His  foremast  air,  and  somewhat  rolling  gait. 

Like  his  dear  vessel,  spoke  his  former  state ; 

But  then  a  sort  of  kerchief  round  his  head. 

Not  over-tightly  bound,  nor  nicely  spread ; 

*  Thit  rough  but  jovial  cereinony^  used  in  crossing  Ibe  Line,  has 
been  so  often  and  so  well  described,  that  it  need  not  be  niore  tbaa 
aUttdedto* 
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And  stead  of  trowsers  (ah !  too  early  torn !  480 

For  even  the  mildest  woods  will  have  their  thorn) 

A  curious  sort  of  somewhat  scanty  mat 

Now  served  for  inexpressibles  and  hat ; 

His  naked  feet  and  neck,  and  sunbuipt  face, 

Perchance  might  suit  alike  with  either  race. 

His  arms  were  aU  his  own,  our  Europe^s  growth, 

Which  two  worlds  bless  for  civilizing  both ; 

The  musket  swung  behind  his  shoulders  broad, 

And  somewhat  stooped  by  his  marine  abode. 

But  brawny  as  the  boar's ;  and  hung  beneath,  490 

His  cutlass  drooped,  unconscious  of  a  sheath, 

Or  lost  or  worn  away ;  his  pistols  were 

Linked  to  his  belt,  a  matrimonial  pair — 

(Let  not  this  metaphor  appear  a  scoff. 

Though  one  missed  fire,  the  other  would  go  off) ; 

These,  with  a  bayonet,  not  so  free  from  rust 

As  when  the  arm-chest  held  its  brighter  trust. 

Completed  his  accoutrements,  as  Night 

Surveyed  him  in  his  garb  heteroclite. 


XXL 

<<  What  cheer,  Ben  Bunting?^  cried  (when  in  full  view 
Our  new  acquaintance)  Torquil,  "  Aught  of  new  ?^  501 
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^  By,  ey,""  qucith  Bdn,  ^<  Qot  ww>  but  q«w8  enow; 

A  strange  sail  iii  fke  oflBbag.''— "  SWl !  and  hw  ? 

What!  could  you  make  her  out  ?  Itcanoolbe; 

I Ve  seen  no  rag  of  canvaas  on  Uie  sea.^ 

<<  Belike,""  said  Ben,  ^*  you  might  not  from  th^  b(^, 

But  from  the  hluff-head,  where  I  watched  to-dajt 

I  saw  her  in  the  doldrums ;  for  the  wind 

Was  light  and  haffling.""— ^<  When  the  aan  dectin'd 

Where  lay  she  P  had  she  anchored  ?'*— <^^  Np»  but  atiU 

She  bore  down  on  us,  till  the  wind  grew  stiU.""  SIX 

^  Her  flag?"" — <^  I  had  no  glass;  but  foie  and  lA, 

Egad,  she  seemed  a  wicked-looking  craft."" 

*^  Armed  ?"" — <<  I  expect  so ; — sent  cm  the  look-out « 

"Tis  time,  belike,  to  put  our  ehn  about"" 

<^  About  ? — ^Whate"er  xnay  have  ua  now  in  chaie, 

We"]l  Hiake  no  tunning  %ht,  for  that  w^re  base ; 

We  will  die  at  our  quarters^  like  Um®  mipi."" 

^^'Ey,  ey ;  for  that,  "tia  all  the  same  to  Ben."" 

<<  Does  Christian  know  this?''" — "Ay ;  he  has  ppedaU  haa^f 

To  quarters.     They  are  furbishing  the  stands  SSI 

Of  arms ;  and  we  have  got  some  guns  to  bear, 

And  scaled  them.    You  are  wanted."" — ^^  That"s but  fair; 

And  if  it  were  not,  mine  is  not  the  soul 

To  leave  my  comrades  helplesd  on  the  shoal. 

My  Neuha!  oh  S  atid  must  my  fate  pi^ue^ 

Not  me  alone,  but  one  so  sweet  and  true  ? 
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But  whatsoever  betide,  ah,  Neuha !  now 

Unman  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 

A  tear ;  I  am  thine  whatever  intervenes  r  530 

"  Right,''  quoth  Ben,  "  that  will  do  for  the  marines*.'' 


«  "  That  will  do  for  the  marinesi  but  the  sailors  won't  believe  it," 
is  an  old  saying ;  and  one  of  the  few  fragments  of  former  jealousies 
which  still  survive  (in  jest  only)  between  these  gallant  services. 


END   OF   CANTO  SECOND. 


CANTO  III. 


I. 


The  fight  was  d*er;  the  fladung  through  the  gloom. 

Which  robes  the  eannoQ  as  he  wings  a  tomb. 

Had  ceased;  aud  sulphury  v^iours  upward  driven 

Had  left  the  earth,  and  but  polluted  heaven: 

The  rattling  roar  which  rung  in  every  volley 

Had  left  the  echoes  to  thor  melancholy ; 

No  more  they  shridced  their  horror,  boom  for  boom; 

The  strife  was  done,  the  vanquished  had  their  doom. 

The  mutineers  were  crushed,  dispersed,  or  u'en, 

Or  lived  to  deem  the  hiqipiest  were  the  sliun.  10 

Few,  few  escqped,  and  these  were  hunted  o^er 

The  isle  they  loved  bqrond  their  native  shore. 

Nofturther  home  was  their 's,  it  seemed,  on  earth. 

Once  renegades  to  that  whidi  gave  them  Inrth ; 

Tracked  like  wild  beasts,  like  them  they  sought  the  wild, 

As  to  a  moCher^s  bosom  fiies  the  child ; 

But  vainly  wolves  and  lions  seek  their  den. 

And  still  more  vainly ,  men  escape  from  men. 
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IL 

Beoeath  a  loc^  iriioae  jutting  bsie  protrudes 

Far  orer  ocean  in  lus  fiercest  moods^  90 

When  scaling  his  enonnous  cyag,  the  wave 

Is  hurled  down  headlong,  like  the  fwcmost  brave. 

And  falls  back  on  the  foamiag  crowd  bdiind, 

Whidi  fight  beneath  the  banners  of  the  wind. 

But  Mfw  at  Rtt)  A  little  icBiBattt  dfew 

Togedier,  bleedag,  tfaintj,  Mstt^  and  few ; 

But  stiU  their  weapoaa  m  their  halid%  iMi  rtitt 

With  something  of  the  {Midt  cf  fonner  wiU, 

As  men  not  all  unused  to  meditate. 

And  strive  much  moFe  than  wonder  at  their  fiiie.         80 

Thar  present  lot  was  what  they  had  fut6ecu» 

And  dared  as  what  was  likely  to  have  been ; 

Yet  still  the  lingering  hope,  which  deemed  their  kn 

Not  pardoned,  but  unsought  for  cnt  fistgot. 

Or  trusted  that,  if  sought^  their  distant  caves 

Might  still  be  missed  amidst  the  world  of  waves, 

Had  weaned  thdr  thoughts  in  part  from  what  they  stw  ' 

And  felt,  the  vengeance  of  their  cbuutry'^s  law. 

Their  sesrgreen  isle,  their  guilt-wtm  Paradise, 

No  more  could  shield  thar  virtue  or  their  vice :  40 

Their  better  feelings,  if  such  weiv,  were  thrown 

Back  on  themselveS|<»their  rina  remained  alone. 
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Proecribed  eren  in  their  second  country)  thejr 

Were  lost ;  in  vain  the  world  brfore  them  kj ; 

All  outlets  seemed  secured.     Th^  new  allies 

Had  fought  and  bled  in  mutual  sacrifice ; 

But  what  availed  the  club  and  spear  and  arm 

Of  Hercules,  agmnst  the  sulphury  charm^ 

The  magic  of  the  thunder,  which  destroyed 

The  warrior  ere  his  strength  could  be  employed  f        SA 

Dug,  like  a  spreading  pestilence^  the  grat^ 

No  less  of  hiunan  bravery  than  the  brave  !* 

Their  own  scant  numbers  acted  all  the  few 

Against  the  many  oft  will  dare  and  do ; 

But  though  the  chmce  seems  native  to  die  free, 

Even  Greece  can  boast  but  one  Thermopylae, 

Till  noWj  when  she  has  forged  her  broken  chain 

Back  to  a  sword,  And  dies  and  lives  again ! 

IIL 

s 

Beside  the  jutting  rock  the  few  appeared^ 
Like  the  last  remnant  of  the  red-deer^s  herd ;  60 

Their  eyes  were  feverish,  and  their  aspect  worn. 
But  still  the  hunter^s  blood  was  on  their  horn. 

«  Archidamus^  King  of  Sparta^  and  son  of  Agesilaua,  when  he  saw  a 
machine  invented  for  the  casting  of  stones  and  darts,  exclaimed^  that  it 
was  the  "  Grave  of  Valour."  The  same  story  has  been  told  of  some 
knights  on  the  first  application  of  Gunpowder ;  but  the  original  anec- 
dote is  in  Plutarch. 
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A  little  stream  came  tumbling  from  the  height. 

And  straggling  into  oce«i  .8  it  might. 

Its  bcranding  chrystal  frolicked  in  the  lay, 

And  gushed  from  dift  to  cng  with  saltless  ^Hray  ; 

Close  aa  the  wild,  wide  ocean,  yet  as  pure 

And  fresh  as  innocence,  and  more  secure. 

Its  silver  torrent  guttered  o^er  the  deep. 

As  the  shy  chamois*  eye  overlooks  the  steep,  79 

While  frff  below  the  vast  and  sullen  swell 

Of  oceau^s  Alpine  azure  rose  and  fell. 

To  tins  young  spring  they  rushed, — all  feelings  first 

Ab6(»*bed  in  Passion^s  and  in  Nature^s  thirst, — 

Drank  as  they  do  who  drink  their  last,  and  threw 

Their  arms  aside  to  revel  in  its  dew  ; 

Cooled  their  scorched  throats,  and  washed  the  gory  stains 

From  wounds  whose  only  bandage  might  be  chains ; 

Then,when  th^  drought  was  quenched,  lookedsadly  round. 

As  wondering  how  so  many  still  were  found  80 

Alive  and  fetterless : — ^but  silent  all. 

Each  sought  his  fellow^s  eyes,  as  if  to  call 

On  him  for  language  which  his  lips  denied. 

As  though  their  voices  with  their  cause  had  died. 

IV. 

Stem  and  aloof  a  little  from  the  rest, 

Stood  Christian,  with  his  arms  across  his  chest. 


} 
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The  ruddy,  seddewy  daiintkes  hue  ouoe  spread 

Along  his  cheek  was  liTid  now  as  lead ; 

His  light  brown  locks^  so  graceful  in  their  flow^ 

Now  rose  like  startled  vipers  o'*er  his  brow*  90 

Still  as  a  statue,  with  his  lips  oomprest 

To  stifle  even  the  breath  within  his  breast^ 

Fast  by  the.rock,  all  menacing  but  mute^ 

He  stood;  and^  saveaslightbeat  of  hisfoot 

Which  deepened  now  and  then  the  sandy  dint 

Beneath  his  heel,  his  form  seemed  turned  to  flint. 

Some  paces  further  Torquil  leaned  his  head 

Against  a  bank,  and  spoke  not,  but  he  bled,— > 

Not  mortally — his  worst  wound  was  within : 

His  brow  was  pale,  his  blue  eyes  sunken  in,  100 

And  blood-drops,  sprinkled  o^er  his  yellow  hair. 

Shewed  that  his  faintness  came  not  from  despair. 

But  nature'*s  ebb.    Beside  him  was  another. 

Rough  as  a  bear,  but  ¥nlling  as  a  brother,^- 

Ben  Bunting,  who  essayed  to  wash,  and  wipe. 

And  bind  his  wound — ^then  calmly  lit  his  pipe, 

A  troj^y  which  survived  an  hundred  fights, 

A  beacon  which  had  cheered  ten  thousand  nights. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  this  deserted  group 

Walked  up  and  down — at  times  would  standi  then  stoop 

To  pick  a  pebble  up — then  let  it  drop-^  111 

Then  hurry  as  in  haste^then  quickly  stop— 
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Then  casthb  eyes  cm  his  ooimiBnimi»*-tfaeii 
Half  whistle  half  a  tunc,  and  pouae  agHO— 
And  then  Us  fcimer  movements  would  xedadble^ 
With  something  between  carelcstticas  and  trooUa^ 
This  b  a  long  descriptiaD,  but  applies 

To  scarce  five  nnnutes  past  before  the  ejea  V 
But  yet  i^Aa^  mitttttes !  Momeiils  like  to^Mee 

Rend  men^s  K?es  into  imnortalitiee.  190 

At  length  Jack  Skyscrape,  a  mercurial  maii| 

Who  fluttoed  over  all  things  like  A  fan, 

More  brave  than  firm,  and  more  disposed  to  dare 

And  die  at  once  than  wrestle  with  despair,  ' 

Exclaimed  **Q-^  damn  !^  Those  syllables  intense,-^ 

Nucleus  of  Bngland*s  native  eloquence, 

As  the  Turk's  <<  Allah  T  or  the  Roman's  more 

Pagan  ^'  Pndi  Jupiter  t^  was  wont  of  yore 

To  give  thof  first  impressions  such  a  vent. 

By  way  of  echo  to  embarrassment.  190 

Jack  was  embarrassed, — ^never  hero  more. 

And  as  he  knew  not  what  to  say,  he  swore : 

Nor  swore  in  Vain ;  the  long  congenial  sound 

Revived  Ben  Bunting  from  his  pipe  profound ; 

He  drew  it  from*  his  mouth,  and  looked  full  wise,' 

But  merely  added  to  the  oath,  his  eyes  ; 
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Thus  rendering  tibe  impcifedt  jkna^  mmfld^f 
A  peroratbn  I  iiesd  n#t  ftipeaU 

VI. 

But  Christian,  of  an  higher  order,  stood 

Like  an  extinct  volcano  in  his  .mood ;  140 

Silent,  and  sad,  and  savage, — ^with  the  trace 

Of  passion  reekicfg  from  his  oloudkl  fdciF  9 

Till  lifting  up  again  his  sombrs  eya^ 

It  glanced  on  Torquil  who  leaaad  UaaAy  hf. 

^^  And  is  it  thus?^  he  eried,  <*  unhappy  faoj ! 

**  And  the^  too,  tKee^-mj  madness  must  destroy.^ 

He  said,  and  strode  to  where  young  Torquil  stood^ 

Yet  dabbled  with  his  lately  flowing  blood ; 

Seized  his  hand  wistfully,  but  did  not  press. 

And  shrunk  as  fearful  of  his  own  caress;  150 

Enquix^  into  his  state ;  and  when  he  heard 

The  wound  was  slighter  than  he  deemed  or  feoed, 

A  moment^}  brightness  passed  along  his  brow. 

As  much  as  such  a  mcHoent  would  allow. 

*^  Yes,^  he  exclaimed,  **  we  are  taken  in  the  toil. 

But  liot  a  coward  or  a  common  spoil ; 

Bearly  they  have  bought  us— dearly  still  may  buy,— 

And  I  must  fall ;  but  have  you  strength  to  fly  ? 

^Twould  be  some  comfort  stSl,  could  you  survive ; 

Our  dwindled  band  is  now  too  few  to  strive.  160 

G  8 
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Oh !  far  a  sole  canoe  1  though  but  a  shell. 
To  bear  you  hence  to  where  a  hope  may  dwell ! 
For  me^  my  lot  is  what  I  sought ;  to  be, 
tn  life  or  death,  the  fearless  and  the  free.^ 


VII. 


Even  as  he  spoke,  around  the  promontiHry, 
Which  nodded  o*er  the  billows  hi^  and  hoary, 
A  dark  speck  dotted  ocean ;  on  it  flew 
Like  to  the  shadow  of  a  rctused  sea-mew ; 
Onward  it  came — and,  lo !  a  second  followed-— 
Now  seen-^now  hid — where  ocean^^s  vale  was  hollowed  ; 
And  near,  and  nearer,  till  their  dusky  crew  171 

Presented  well-known  aspects  to  the  view. 
Till  on  the  surf  their  skimming  paddles  play, 
Buoyant  as  wings,  and  flitting  through  the  spray  ;«— 
Now  perching  on  the  wave's  high  cur],  and  now 
Dashed  downward  in  the  thundering  foam  below. 
Which  flings  it  broad  and  boiling  sheet  on  sheets 
And  sUngs  it^s  high  flakes,  shivered  into  sleet : 
But  floating  still  through  surf  and  swell,  drew  nigh 
The  barks,  like  small  birds  through  a  lowering  sky.   180 
Their  art  seemed  nature— -such  the  skill  to  sweep 
The  wave,  of  these  bom  playmates  of  the  deep. 


} 
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VIII. 

4 

And  who  the  first  that,  qnringitig  cm  the  strandy 

Leaped  like  a  Nerad  from  her  shell  to  land, 

With  dark  but  farilHant  skin,  and  dewy  eye 

Shining  with  love,  and  hope,  and  constancy  ? 

Neuha, — ^thefond,  the  faithful,  the  adored. 

Her  heart  on  TorquiPs  like  a  torrent  poured; 

And  smiled,  and  wept,  and  near,  and  nearer  clasped, 

As  if  to  be  assured  Hwas  him  she  grasped ;  190 

Shuddered  to  see  his  yet  warm  wound,  and  then, 

To  find  it  trivial,  8niiled.and  wept  again. 

She  was  a  warrior^'s  daughtei',  and  could  bear 

Such  sights,  and  fed,  and  mourn,  but  not  despair. 

Her  lover  lived,— nor  foes  nor  fears  could  blight 

That  f ulLbbwn  moment  in  its  all  delight : 

Joy  trickled  in  her  tears,  joy  filled  the  sob 

!that  rocked  her  heart  till  almost  hxabd  to  throb ; 

And  paradise  was  breathing  in  the  sigh 

Of  natuie^s  child  in  nature^s  ecstasy.  900 

IX. 

The  sterner  spirits  who  beheld  that  meeting 

Where  not  unmoved ;  who  are,  when  hearts  are  greeting? 

Even  Christian  gazed  upon  the  nudd  and  boy 

With  tearless  eye,  but  yet  a  gloomy  joy 


Mixed  with  those  hitter  thoughts  the  soul  arrays 

In  hopeless  visions  of  our  better  days, 

When  all*8  f^ie-*Ho  the  raiobev^  lalrst  fly* 

<<  And  but  for  M  P  he  laid*  and  tUTMd  fiwajr  i 

Then  gazed  upon  the  potf  I  Minhisdoi 

A  lion  looks  upeii  hk  cubs  Qfaia.;  flQ 

And  then  relapsed  iptp  his  sullea  gilis^ 

As  heedless  of  his  further 


X. 

But  brief  their  time  fiH"  good  or  evil  thou|^t  $ 

The  billows  rouad  the  pramontory  brought 

The  plash  of  hostile  oars-*- Aks  I  who  made 

That  aound  a  dread?     All  around  them  seeiaed  emqf«d 

Against  themf  save  the  brfie  of  TooboBai : 

She,  as  she  caught  the  first  glimpse  oVr  die  bay 

Of  the  armed  boats  which  hurried  to  complete 

The  rroaBant^s  ruin  with  their  flying  iBset,  tS0 

Beckoned  the  natives  round  her  to  their  prows, 

Embarked  their  guests,  and  laimched  thair  light  eaaoea ; 

In  one  placed  Christian  and  his  oonurades  twain ; 

But  she  and  Torquil  must  not  part  again. 

She  fixed  him  in  her  own^-^way !  away ! 

They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay. 

And  towards  a  group  of  islets,  sudiasbear 

The  searbird's  ne«t  aad  seaf  s  surf-hoUowtd  kir, 
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They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows ;  &st 

They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased.        880 

They  gain  upon  them — now  they  lose  again,-— 

Again  make  way  and  menace  o^er  the  main ; 

And  now  the  two  canoes  in  chase  divide. 

And  follow  difierent  courses  o^er  the  tide. 

To  baffle  the  pursuit — ^Away !  away ! 

As  life  is  on  each  paddle^s  fli^t  to-day^ 

And  more  than  life  or  lives  to  Neuha :  Love 

Freights  the  frail  back  and  urges  to  the  cove—* 

And  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh— 

Yet,  yet  a  moment !— Fly,  thou  light  Ark,  fly !      SMO 


END  OF  CANTO  THIBI). 


•  • 


CANTO  IV. 


I. 


Whitb  as  a  white  bmI  on  a  dusky  sea. 
When  half  the  horizon^s  clouded  and  half  free, 
Fluttering  between  the  dun  wave  and  the  sky. 
Is  hope^s  last  gleam  in  man'*8  extremity. 
Her  anchor  parts;  but  still  her  snowy  sail 
Attracts  our  eye  amidst  the  rudest  gak : 
Though  eveiy  ware  she  dimbs  divides  us  more, 
The  heart  still  follows  fiom  the  loneliest  shore. 

II. 

Not  distant  from  the  isle  of  Tooboiuu, 

A  black  rock  rears  its  bosom  o'^er  the  spray,  10 

The  haunt  of  birds,  a  desart  to  mankind. 

Where  the  rough  seal  reposes  from  the  wind. 

And  sleeps  unwieldy  in  his  carem  dun. 

Or  gambols  with  huge  i^lic  in  the  sun : 

There  shrilly  to  the  passing  oar  is  heard 

r 

The  startled  edio  of  the  ocean  bad. 
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Who  rears  on  its  bare  breast  her  callow  brood. 

The  feathered  fishers  of  the  solitude. 

A  narrow  segment  of  the  yellow  sand 

On  one  side  forms  the  outline  of  a  strand ;  80 

Here  the  young  turtle,  crawling  from  his  shell. 

Steals  to  the  deep  wherein  his  parents  dwell ; 

Chipped  by  the  beam,  a  nursling  of  the  day, 

fiut  hatched  for  ocean  by  the  fostering  ray ; 

The  rest  was  one  Ueak  predpiGe,  as  e^er 

Gave  mariners  a  shelter  and  despair, 

A  spot  to  make  the  saved  regret  the  dfick 

Which  late  went  down,  and  envy  the  loat  wxnck. 

Such  was  the  stem  asylum  Neuha  chose 

To  shield  her  lover  from  his  following  foes;  30 

But  all  its  secret  was  not  told ;  she  knew 

In  this  a  traasure  hidden  from  the  view. 

III. 

Ere  the  canoes  divided,  oanr  the  qx>tt 

The  men  that  mumed  what  held  her  Torqxnl^a  Iot» 

By  her  command  removed,  to  strengthen  more 

The  skiff  whidi  wafted  Christian  from  the  shore. 

This  he  would  have  opposed ;  but  with  a  smila 

She  pointed  calmly  to  the  craggj  iale^ 

And  bade  him  **  speed  and  prosper.^    She  would  take  ^ 

The  rest  upon  herself  for  Torquil^s  sake.  40 
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They  parttd  with  tfaifl  adcM  aid;  aftr 

The  proa  darted  like  a  abooCiiig  star, 

And  gMiied  o&  the  pursuefs^  who  Qow  eteerid 

Right  on  ihe  foek  which  she  and  Torquil  jmni* 

They  pulled ;  her  arm,  though  ddicat^y  was  fiw 

And  firm  as  ever  gn^pkd  with  the  seat 

And  yielded  soaree  to  Torquil's  manlier  strength. 

The  prow  now  ahnoet  lay  within  its  Icnglh 

Of  the  crag'^s  steep,  inexooraUe,  tao^ 

With  nought  hut  soundless  waters  for  its  faaas;  tO 

Within  an  hundred  boats^  length  was  the  totf 

And  now  what  refuge  but  their  final  eaaoe  f 

This  Torquil  asked  with  half  upbraiding  eye, 

Which  said — <<  Has  Neuha  brought  me  have  to  die? 

Is  this  a  place  of  safety,  or  a  grave, 

Arid  yon  huge  roek  tha  tambstone  of  the  wave  f^ 


IV. 

They  Nsted  on  their  paddles,  and  uprose 
Neuha,  and  pointing  to  the  approaching  foes. 
Cried,  <<  Torquil,  fiAow  me,  and  fenless  foUow  !"* 
Then  plunged  at  once  into  the  ooean^  hollow. 
There  was  no  time  to  pause    the  foes  wars  aear*^ 
Chains  in  his  eye  and  menace  in  his  ear ; 
With  vigour  they  pulled  on,  and  as  they  came^ 
Hailed  him  to  yield,  and  by  his  forfeit  name 
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Headlong  he  leapt-«**to  him  the  8wi]iiiiier*8  skill 

Was  native,  and  now  all  his  hope  from  iU ; 

But  how  or  where  ?    He  dived,  and  rose  no  more  ; 

The  boat^s  crew  looked  amazed  o*er  sea  and  shore. 

There  was  no  landing  on  that  predpice, 

Steep,  harsh  and  slippery  as  a  herg  of  ice.  71^ 

They  watdied  awhile  to  see  him  float  again. 

But  not  a  trace  rebubbled  from  the  main : 

The  ware  rolled  on,  no  ripple  on  its  fiMse, 

Since  their  first  plunge  recalled  a  angle  trace ; 

The  little  whirl  which  eddied,  and  slight  foam. 

That  whitened  o'er  what  seemed  their  latest  home. 

White  as  a  sepulchre  above  the  pair 

Who  left  no  marble  (mournful  as  an  heir) 

The  quiet  proa  wavering  o'^er  the  tide 

Was  all  that  toU  of  Torquil  and  hb  bride ;  80 

And  but  for  this  alone  the  whole  might  seem 

The  vanished  jdiantom  of  a  seaman^s  dream. 

They  paused  and  searched  in  vam,  then  pulled  mway^ 

Even  superstition  now  forbade  their  stay. 

Some  said  he  had  not  plunged  into  the  wave. 

But  vanished  like  a  corpse-light  from  a  grave; 

Others,  that  iomething  supernatural 

Glared  in  his  figure,  more  than  mortal  tall ; 

While  all  agreed,  that  in  his  dieek  and  eye 

There  was  a  dead  hue  of  eternity,  ^ 
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Still  as  their  oan  receded  from  the  crag. 
Bound  every  weed  a  moment  would  they  lag. 
Expectant  of  some  token  of  their  prey ; 
But  no-*he  had  melted  from  them  like  the  spray. 

V. 

And  where  was  he,  the  Pilgrim  of  the  Deep, 

Following  the  Nereid  ?  Had  they  ceased  to  weep 

For  ever  ?  or,  received  in  coral  caves. 

Wrung  life  and  pity  from  the  softening  waves  P 

Did  they  with  Oceania  hidden  sovereigns  dwell, 

And  sound  with  Mermen  the  fantastic  shell  P  100 

Did  Neuha  with  the  mermaids  comb  her  hair 

Flowing  o'*er  ocean  as  it  streamed  in  air  ? 

Or  had  they  perished,  and  in  silence  slept 

Beneath  the  gulph  wherein  they  boldly  lei^t  ? 

VI. 

Young  Neuha  plunged  into  the  deep,  a»d  he 

Followed:  her  track  beneath  her  native  sea 

Was  as  a  native^s  of  the  element. 

So  smoothly,  bravely,  brilliantly  she  went. 

Leaving  a  streak  of  light  behind  her  heel, 

Whidi  struck  and  flashed  like  an  amphibious  steeL    110 

Closely,  and  scarcely  less  expert  to  trace 

The  depths  where  divers  hold  the  pearl  in  chase. 
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Pumied  her  fiquid  iCcps  vidi  liBHrt  mad 

Deep-— deqwr  tar  an  inrtml  NciJmi  led 

The  wy    riifii  upward  enanrf    111  ae  she 

Herannsy  and  flung  the  foam  from  off  her  lodu, 

T«anghfdj  and  the  eound  was  answered  bj  the  rocks. 

They  had  gvied  a  ttntnl  reafan  of  earth  ^IfUBt 

But  looked  far  tm»  and  field,  and  sl^y  in  nan.       ISO 

Around  she  pointed  to  a  iparinns  cave. 

Whose  only  portal  was  the  kcjless  wavc^ 

(A  hollow  archway  by  tha  sun  unMBOy 

tere  through  tl^  faiUows*  ^bssy  rml  of  giuea. 

In  some  tnmqpazcnt  ooean  holiday. 

When  aU  the  finny  people  are  at  I^>) 

Wiped  with  her  hair  the  hrine  fium  TorquiTs  syai^ 

And  clapped  her  hands  with  joy  at  Us  aufprisa  ; 

Led  him  to  where  the  rock  appeared  to  jut 

And  form  a  something  like  a  Triton''s  hut ;  180 

For  all  was.iliirlnr  ns  for  a  tpmotf  till  day 

Through  clefts  shore  let  in  a  sobered  ray  ; 

As  in  some  old  cathedral^s  gjinmieting  aide 

The  dusty  monuments  from  light  reooily 


:  «  Oflbk mw  (wfaMh  U  no  Sclion)  the  ongii»l  will  be  fraSd  ia  ibe 
9ih  chapter  of  **  Mariner's  Account  of  the  Tonea  lakodt."  1  bare 
taken  the  poetical  liberty  to  transplant  it  to  Toobonai^  the  iait  island 
where  any,  ^iatinci  sccsaac  ia  leffc  of  ChiMas  and  bis  coMndet*  . 
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Thus  sadly  in  their  nfiige  milHiiaiiii^. 

The  vault  drew  bflif  her  diadow  fiom  Ae  senie.v 

VIL 

•  •   • 

Forth  firom  her  besom  the  young  savage  dreir 

Jl  pine  torch,  strongly  g^ded  with  gnatoo; 

A  plaintain-leaf  o^er  all,  the  more  to  keep 

Its  latent  sparkle  from  the  sapping  deep.  140 

This  mantle  kept  it  dry ;  then  from  a  nook    - 

Of  the  same  platntatn  leaf,  a  ffint  she  td^ 

A  few  shrunk  withered  twigs^  and  from  the  Uade 

Of  Torquil^s  knife  struck  fire,  and  thus  amyed 

The  grot  with  torcbli^t.    Wide  it  was  and  higfa^ 

And  showed  a  self-bom  Gothic  canopy ; 

The  arch  upnared  by  nature^s  architect^ 

The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect ; 

The  buttress  bom  some  raountain^s  bosom  hurled, 

When  the  Poles  crashed  and  Water  was  the  World|  IM 

Or  hardened  firom  some  earth-absorbing  fire 

While  yet  the  globe  reeked  frcm  its  funeral  pyre ; 

The  fretted  pinnacle,  tfie  aisle,  the  nave*, 

Were  there,  all  scooped  by  Darkness  frc»n  her  Cave. 

*  This  may  seem  too  miante  fof  the  geneitl  ovtliss  (ia  Marisel** 
AccouDt)  from  which  it  ii  taken.  But  few  men  have  trayelled  without 
leein;  lomething  of  the  kind— on  iand,  that  is.  Withont  ndfetiing  to 
EUora,  in  Mango  Paik's  last  journal  (if  my  memory  do  not  err,  for 
there  are  eight  years  since  I  read  the  book)  he  mentions  hsving  met 
with  a  rock  or  ipoonlsin  to  oiactly  res«mbllqs  a  Gothic  cathadfSl, 
that  only  minute  inspection  could  convince  him  that  it  was  a  work 
of  oatuie. 
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There,  with  a  little  ^inge  of  Phaataay, 

Fantastic  £e»es  nK^)ed  and  mowed  on  higfa. 

And  then  a  mitre  or  a  shrine  would  fix 

The  eye  upon  its  seeming  crucifix. 

Thus  Natuxe  played  with  the  stalactites, 

And  built  herself  a  chapel  of  the  seas.  160 

VIII. 

And  Neuha  took  her  Torquil  by  the  hand. 

And  waved  along  the  vault  her  kindled  brandy 

And  led  him  into  each  rec^  and  showed 

The  secret  places  of  their  new  abode. 

Nor  these  alone,  for  all  had  been  prepared 

Before,  to  soothe  the  lover's  lot  she  shared ; 

The  mat  for  rest ;  for  dress  the  fresh  gnatoo. 

And  sandal  oil  to  fence  against  the  dew ; 

For  food  the  cocoa-nut,  the  yam,  the  bread 

iBom  of  the  fruit ;  for  board  the  plantain  spread        170 

With  its  broad  leaf,  or  turtle-shell  which  bore 

A  banquet  in  the  flesh  it  covered  o^er ; 

The  gourd  with  water  recent  from  the  rill, 

The  ripe  banana  from  the  mellow  hill; 

A  pine-torch  pile  to  keep  undying  light. 

And  she  her8elf5  as  beautiful  as  Night, 

To  fling  her  shadowy  spirit  o^er  the  scene. 

And  make  thdr  subterranean  world  serene. 
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She  had  forefleen,  rince  first  the  stranger's  sail 

Drew  to  their  isle,  that  force  or  flight  might  fail,       180 

And  formed  a  refuge  of  the  rocky  den 

For  TorquiTs  safety  from  his  countrymen. 

Each  dawn  had  wafted  there  her  light  canoe. 

Laden  with  all  the  golden  fruits  that  grew ; 

Each  eve  had  seen  her  gliding  through  the  hour 

With  all  could  cheer  or  deck  their  sparry  bower ; 

And  now  she  spread  her  little  store  with  smiles. 

The  happiest  daughter  of  the  loving  isles. 

IX.  * 

She,  as  he  gazed  with  grateful  wonder,  pressed 

Her  sheltered  love  to  her  impassioned  breast ;  190 

And  suited  to  her  soft  caresses,  told 

An  olden  tale  of  Love,«— for  Love  is  old. 

Old  as  Eternity,  but  not  outworn 

With  each  new  being  bom  or  to  be  bom* : 

How  a  young  Chief,  a  thousand  moons  ago, 

Diving  for  turtle  in  the  depths  below, 

Had  risen,  in  tracking  fast  his  ocean  prey, 

Into  the  cave  which  round  and  o*er  them  lay ; 

*  The  reader  will  recollect  the  epigram  of  the  Greek  anthology,  or 
its  tranilatiofl  into  most  of  the  modem  languages  :— 

'*  Whoe'er  thon  art,  thy  master  see 
lie  was,  or  is,  or  is  to  be." 
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How,  in  some  desperate  feud  of  aft^  time 

He  sheltered  there  a  daughter  of  the  dime,  ^^3 

A  foe  beloved,  and  offspring  of  a  fbe. 

Saved  by  his  tribe  but  for  a  captive's  woe ; 

How,  when  the  storm  of  war  was  stilled,  he  led 

His  island  clan  to  where  the  waters  spread 

Their  deep  green  shadow  o^er  the  rocky  door, 

Then  dived — ^it  seemed  as  if  to  rise  no  more : 

His  wondering  mates,  amazed  within  their  bark. 

Or  deemed  him  mad,  or  prey  to  the  blue  shark ; 

Rowed  round  in  sorrow  the  sea-girded  rock. 

Then  paused  upon  their  paddles  from  the  shock,       210 

When,  fresh  and  springing  from  the  deep,  they  saw 

A  Goddess  rioo    oo  deemed  they  in  their  awe ; 

And  their  companion,  glorious  by  her  ade. 

Proud  and  exulting  in  his  Mermaid  bride; 

And  how,  when  undeceived,  the  pair  they  bore 

With  sounding  conchs  and  joyous  shouts  to  shore; 

How  they  had  gladly  lived  and  calmly  died,—- « 

And  why  not  also  Torquil  and  his  bride  ? 

Not  mine  to  tell  the  rapturous  caress 

Which  followed  wildly  in  that  wild  recess  Hi 

This  tale  ;  enough  that  all  within  that  cave 

Was  Love,  though  buried  strong  as  in  the  grave 

Where  Abelard,  through  twenty  years  of  death, 

When  Eloisa's  form  was  loMrered  beneath* 
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Their  nuptial  Tault,  his  arms  outstretched,  and  prest 

The  kindling  ashes  to  his  kindled  breast^ 

The  waves  without  sang  round  their  couch,  their  roar 

As  much  unheeded  as  if  life  were  o'*er ; 

Within,  their  hearts  made  all  thdr  harmony, 

Lovers  broken  murmur  and  more  broken  sigh.  tSffi 

X. 

And  they,  the  cause  and  sharers  of  the  shock 

Which  left  them  exiles  of  the  hollow  rock, 

Where  were  they  ?     O'^er  the  sea  for  Hfe  they  pfied, 

To  seek  from  heaven  the  shelter  men  denied* 

Another  course  had  been  their  choioe^but  where  ? 

The  wave  which  bore  them  stOl  their  foes  would  bear, 

Who,  disappointed  of  their  former  diase. 

In  search  of  Christian  now  renewed  their  raoe. 

Eager  with  anger,  thdr  strong  arms  made  way, 

Like  vultures  baffled  of  their  previous  prey.  S40 

They  gained  upon  them,  all  whose  safety  lay 

In  some  bleak  crag  or  deeply  hidden  bay : 

No  further  chance  or  choice  remained ;  and  ri|^ 

For  the  first  further  rock  which  met  their  sight 

They  steered,  to  take  their  latest  view  of  land. 

And  yield  as  victims,  or  die  sword  in  hand ; 

*  Thetiaditioo  It  attached  to  the  itory  of  Eloin,  that  when  her 
bodf <  was  lowerfid  into  the  grave  of  Abelard  (who  had  beev  btKied 
twenty  yean)  he  opened  hif  arms  to  receive  her. 

H  2 
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Dismiflsed  the  natives  and  their  shallop,  who 
Would  still  have  battled  for  that  scanty  crew; 
But  Christian  bade  them  seek  their  shore  again. 
Nor  add  a  sacrifice  which  were  in  vain ;  ^>3 

For  what  were  simple  bow  and  savage  spear 
Against  the  arms  which  must  be  widded  here? 


XL 

They  landed  on  a  wild  but  narrow  scene, 

Where  few  but  Nature^s  footsteps  yet  had  been ; 

Prepared  their  arms,  and  with  that  gloomy  eye. 

Stem  and  sustained,  of  man^s  extremity. 

When  Hope  is  gone,  nor  6l0ry''8  self  remains  . 

To  cheer  resistance  against  death  or  chains,—' 

They  stood,  the  three,  as  the  three  hundred  stood 

Who  dyed  Thermopylae  with  holy  blood.  260 

But,  ah !  how  different !  His  the  dmse  makes  all. 

Degrades  or  hallows  courage  in  its  fall. 

Cer  them  no  fame,  eternal  and  intense. 

Blazed  through  the  clouds  of  death  and  beckmied  hence: 

No  grateful  country,  smiling  through  her  tears, 

B^un  the  praises  of  a  thousand  years ; 

No  nation^s  eyes  would  on  their  tomb  be  bent. 

No  heroes  envy  them  their  monument; 

However  boldly  their  warm  blood  was  spilt. 

Their  life  was  shame,  their  epitaph  was  guilt.  2T0 
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And  this  they  knew  and  felt,  at  least  the  one. 

The  leader  of  the  hand  he  had  undone  ; 

Who,  born  perchance  for  better  things,  had  set 

His  life  upon  a  cast  which  lingered  yet : 

But  now  the  die  was  to  be  thrown,  and  all 

The  chances  were  in  favour  of  his  fSdl : 

And  such  a  fall  I    But  still  he  faced  the  shock. 

Obdurate  as  a  portion  of  the  rock 

Whereon  he  stood,  and  fixed  his  levelled  gun> 

Park  as  a  sullen  cloud  before  the  sun*  ftSO 

XII. 

The  boat  drew  nigh,  well-armed,  and  firm  the  crew 

To  act  whatever  Duty  bade  them  do; 

Careless  of  danger,  as  the  onward  wind 

Is  of  the  leaves  it  strews,  nor  looks  behind 

And  yet  perhaps  they  rather  wished  to  go 

Against  a  nation^s  than  a  native  foe. 

And  felt  that  this  poor  victim  of  self-will, 

Briton  no  more,  had  once  been  Britain^s  stilL 

They  hailed  him  to  surrender — no  reply ; 

Their  arms  were  poised,  and  glittered  in  the  sky.      S90 

They  hailed  again — no  answer;  yet  once  more 

They  oflered  quarter  louder  than  before. 

The  echoes  only,  from  the  rock^s  rebound. 

Took  their  last  iarewell  of  the  dying  sound. 
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Then  flashed  the  flint,  and  biased  the  voUqriBg  flame. 

And  the  smoke  ipse  between  them  and  their  aim, 

Yiiliile  the  roc\  rattled  with  the  buUets^  kneil, 

Which  pealed  in.vain^  and  flattened  as  they  fell; 

Then  flew  theonly  answer  to  be  given 

By  those  who  hadlosl  all  hope  in  earth  or  heaven*     SOO 

After  the  first  fierce  peal|  as  they  pqlled  nigher, 

They  heard  the  voice  of  Chri^tiw  shout,  ^^Now  fire!'** 

And  ere  the  word  upon  the  echo  died, 

^^wo  fell ;  the  rest  assailed  the  rock^s  rough  sides 

And,  furious  at  the  madness  of  thdr  foes, 

Disdained  all  further  efibris,  save  to  dose. 

But  ^teep  the  cxag^  and  all  without  fi  path. 

Each  step  opposed,  a  bastion  to  ih&r  wrath ; 

While,  placed  midst  clefts  the  least  accesdble^ 

Which  Christianas  eye  was  trained  to  mark  fuU  well,  SIO 

The  three  mauitained  a  strife  which  must  not  yields 

In  spots  where  eagles  mi^t  haye  chosen  to  build. 

Their  every  shot  UAd ;  while  the  assailant  feQ, 

Dashed  on  the  shingles  like  the  Ihnpet  sheU ; 

But  still  enough  survived,  and  mounted  still. 

Scattering  their  numbers  here  and  there,  until 

Surrounded  and  commanded,  though  not  nigh 

Enough  for  seizure,  near  enough  to  die. 

The  desperate  trio  held  aloof  their  fate 

But  by  a  thread,  like  sharks  who  have  gorged  the  but ; 
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Yet  to  the  Tety  last  they  battled  wdt,  ^1 

And  not  a  groan  informed  thdr  foes  who  fell. 
Christian  died  last^^twiee  wounded ;  and  once  more 
Mercy  was  offered  when  they  saw  his  gore; 
Too  late  for  life,  but  not  too  late  to  diei 
With,  though  a  hostile  hand,  to  close  his  eye 
A  limb  was  broken,  and  he  drooped  alodg 
The  crag,  as  doth  a  &lcon  reft  of  young. 
The  sound  revived  him,  or  appeared  to  wake 
Somepassion  which  a  weakly  gesture  spake;  480 

He  beckoned  to  the  foremost,  who  drew  nigh. 
But,  as  they  neared,  lie  reared  his  weapon  high— « 
His  last  ball  had  been  aimed,  but  from  his  breast 
He  tore  the  topmost  button  from  his  vest*, 
Down  the  tube  dashed  it,  levelled,  fired,  and  siiiilsd 
As  his  foe  fell;  then,  like  a  serpent,  coiled 


*  In  ThibftulC's  aeeoimt  of  Fi«derio  the  Hd.  of  Pntssit,  there  \§  a 
■ing^Ur  relation  of  a  yoaag  Frenchman^  who  with  his  mijtreai  ap^ 
peaied  to  be  of  some  rank.  He  enlisted  and  deserted  at  Scweidnitz; 
and  after  a  deiperate  renstanee  was  retakeni  hariog  killed  an  ofleer, 
who  attempted  to  seize  him  after  he  was  wounded,  by  the  dischaige  of 
his  musket  loaded  with  a  btUUm.  of  his  uniform.  Some  circumstances 
on  his  Court-Martial  raised  a  g^reat  interest  amongst  his  Judges^  who 
wished  to  discover  his  real  situation  in  life,  which  be  offered  to  discloea, 
but  to  the  Kii^g  only,  to  whom  he  requested  permission  to  write.  This 
was  refused,  and  Frederic  was  Slled  with  the  greatest  indignation, 
from  baffled  curiosity  or  some  other  motive,  when  he  understood  th^t 
his  request  had  been  denied.— See  Thibault's  Work,  vol.  8d.— [I  quote 
froii  memory.] 
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His  wounded,  weary  fonn,  to  where  the  steep 

Looked  despemte  as  himself  along  the  deep; 

Cast  one  ghmce  hack,  and  clenched  his  hand,  and  slHxjk 

His  last  rage  'gainst  the  earth  which  he  forsook ;         340 

Then  plunged :  the  rock  below  recdved  like  glass 

His  body  crushed  into  one  gcny  mass. 

With  scarce  a  shred  to  tell  of  human  form. 

Or  fragment  for  the  sea-bird  or  the  wonn ; 

A  fair-haired  scalp,  besmeared  with  blood  and  weeds. 

Yet  reeked,  theremnant  of  himself  and  deeds; 

Some  8{^ter8  of  his  weapons  (to  the  last. 

As  long  as  hand  could  hold,  he  held  them  fast) 

Yet  glittered,  but  at  distance — ^hurled  away 

To  rust  beneath  the  dew  and  dashing  spray.  350 

The  rest  was  nothing — save  a  life  mis-spent. 

And  soul — but  who  shall  answer  were  it  went? 

"^Tis  ours  to  bear,  not  judge  the  dead ;  and  they 

Who  doom  to  hell,  themselves  are  on  the  way. 

Unless  these  bullies  of  eternal  pains 

Are  pardoned  their  bad  hearts  for  their  worse  brains. 

XVI. 

The  deed  was  over !    All  were  gone  or  ta^en. 

The  fugitive,  the  captive,  or  the  slain. 

Chained  on  the  deck,  where  once,  a  gallant  crew. 

They  stood  with  honour,  were  the  w|:etched  few       860 
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Survivors  of  the  skirmish  on  the  isle ; 

But  the  kst  rock  left  no  surviving  spoil* 

Cold  lay  they  were  they  fell,  and  weltering, 

While  o^er  them  flapped  the  searbird^s  dewy  wing, 

Now  wheeling  nearer  fixim  the  neighbouring  surge, 

And  screaming  high  thor  harsh  and  hungry  dirge: 

But  calm  and  careless  heaved  the  wave  below. 

Eternal  with  unsympathetic  flow ; 

Far  o^er  its  face  the  dolphins  sported  on, 

And  sprung  the  flying  fish  against  the  sun,  370 

Till  its  dried  wing  relapsed  from  its  brief  height, 

To  gather  moisture  for  another  flight 

XVII. 

^Twas  mom ;  and  Neuha,  who  by  dawn  of  day 

Swam  smoothly  forth  to  catch  the  rising  ray, 

And  watch  if  ought  approach^  the  amphibious  lair 

Where  lay  her  lover,  saw  a  sail  in  air : 

It  flapped,  it  filled,  and  to  the  growing  gale 

Bent  its  broad  arch :  her  breath  began  to  fSdl 

With  fluttering  fear,  her  heart  beat  thick  and  high. 

While  yet  a  doubt  sprung  where  its  course  might  lie : 

But  no !  it  came  not ;  fast  and  far  away  881 

The  shadow  lessened  as  it  cleared  the  bay. 

She  gazed  and  flung  the  sea-foam  from  her  eyes 

To  watch  as  for  a  rainbow  in  the  skies. 
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On  the  horizon  verged  the  distant  dedc. 
Diminished,  dwindled  to  a  very  speck- 
Then  vanished.    All  was  oceaii|  all  was  joy  ! 
Down  plunged  she  through  the  cave  to  rouse  her  hoy ; 
Told  all  she  had  seen,  and  all  she  hoped,  and  all 
That  h^ipy  Love  oould  augur  or  recal ;  S90 

Sprung  forth  agaiiiy  with  Torquil  following  free 
His  bounding  Nereid  over  the  hroad  sea  i 
Swam  round  the  rock,  to  where  a  shallow  deft 
Hid  the  canoe  that  Neuha  there  had  left 
Drifting  along  the  tide,  without  an  oar. 
That  eve  the  strangers  chased  them  from  the  shore ; 
But  when  these  vanished,  she  pursued  her  prow. 
Regained,  and  urged  to  where  they  found  it  now : 
Nor  ever  did  more  Love  and  Joy  embark. 
Than  now  was  wafted  in  that  slender  ark.  400 

XVIII. 

Again  their  own  shore  rises  on  the  view, 

No  more  polluted  with  a  hostile  hue ; 

No  sullen  ship  lay  bristling  o^er  the  foam, 

A  floating  dungeon  :-«^  was  Hope  and  Home  ! 

A  thousand  proas  darted  o^er  the  hay, 

With  sounding  shells,  and  heralded  their  way ; 

The  Chiefs  came  down,  around  the  People  poured. 

And  welcomed  Torquil  as  a  son  restored ; 
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The  women  thronged,  embracing  and  embraced 

By  Neuha,  asking  where  they  had  been  chaced,         410 

And  how  escaped  ?     The  tale  was  told ;  and  then 

One  acclamation  rent  the  sky  again ; 

And  fix>m  that  hour  a  new  tradition  gave 

Their  sanctuary  the  name  of  "  Neuha^s  Cave.'*' 

An  hundred  fires,  far  flickering  from  the  height, 

Blazed  o'er  the  general  revel  of  the  night, 

The  feast  in  honour  of  the  guest,  returned 

To  Peace  and  Pleasure,  perilously  earned ; 

A  night  succeeded  by  such  happy  days 

As  only  the  yet  infant  world  displays.  420 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  VOYAGE  BY  CAPTAIN  BLICH. 

On  the  27th  of  December  it  blew  a  severe  storm  of  wmd  from 
the  eastward,  in  the  course  of  which  we  suffered  greatly. 
One  sea  brolce  away  the  spare  yards  and  spars  out  of  the 
starboard  mainchains;  another  broke  into  the  ship  and  stove 
all  the  boats.  Several  casks  of  beer  that  had  been  lashed  on 
deck  broke  loose,  and  were  washed  overboard  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  gpreat  risk  and  difficulty  that  we  were  able  to 
secure  the  boats  from  being  washed  away  entirely.  A  great 
quantity  of  our  bread  was  also  damaged  and  rendered 
useless,  for  the  sea  had  stove  in  our  stern,  and  filled  the 
cabin  v/ith  water. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1788,  we  saw  the  island  of  Tene« 
riffe  about  twelve  leagues  distant;  and  next  day,  being 
Sunday,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  road  of  Santa  Cruz. 
There  we  took  in  the  necessary  supplies,  and,  having  finished 
our  business,  sailed  on  the  lOth. 

I  now  divided  the  people  into  three  watches,  and  gave  the 
charge  of  the  third  watch  to  Mr.  Fletcher  Christian,  one  of 
the  mates.  I  have  always  considered  this  a  desirable  regvL" 
lation  when  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  and  1  am 
persuaded  that  unbroken  rest  not  only  contributes  much 
towards  the  health  of  the  ship's  company,  but  enables 
them  more  readily  to  exert  themselves  in  cases  of  sudden 
emei^ency* 
,  As  I  wished  to  proceed  to  Otaheite  without  stopping,  I 
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reduced  the  allowance  of  bread  to  two-thirds,  and  caused 
the  water  for  drinking  to  be  filtered  through  drip-Btones, 
bought  at  Teneriffe  for  that  purpose,  t  now  acquainted  the 
ship's  company  of  the  object  of  the  voyage,  and  gave  as- 
surances of  certain  proaielion  le  eyery  one  whose  endeayoon 
should  merit  it. 

On  Tnesday  the  26tfa  of  February,  beii^  inSoudi  latitode 
29^  88',  and  44°  44'  West  longitude,  we  bent  new  sails,  and 
made  other  necessary  preparations  for  enconnlering  ths 
weather  that  was  to  be  expected  b  a  high  latitude.  Our 
distance  from  the  coast  of  Brazil  was  about  100  leagues. 

On  the  forenoon  of  Sunday  the  Snd  of  March,  after 
seeing  that  every  person  was  clean,  divine  service  was  per- 
formed, aocording  to  my  usual  custom  on  this  day.  I  gi^^d 
to  Mr.  Fletcher  Christian,  \^hom  I  had  before  directed  to 
take  charge  of  the  third  watch,  a  written  order  to  act  ss 
lieutenant. 

The  change  of  temperature  soon  began  to  be  sensibly  felt* 
and,  that  the  people  might  not  suffer  from  their  own  n^li- 
gence,  I  'supplied  them  with  thicker  clothing,  as  better 
suited  to  the  climate.  A  great  number  of  whales  of  sn 
immense  size,  with  two  spout^holes  on  the  back  of  the  head, 
were  seen  on  the  Uth. 

On  a  complaint  made  to  me  by  the  Master,  I  fiomid  it 
necessary  to  punish  Matthew  Quintal,  one  of  the  seamen, 
with  two  dozen  of  laahes,  for  insolence  and  mutinous  beha- 
viour, which  was  the  first  tiine  that  there  was  any  odeasion 
for.  punishment  on  board. 

We  were  off  Gape  St.  Diego,  the  eastern  part  of  tiis 
Terra  del  Fuego,  and,  the  wind  being  unfavourable,  I 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  go  round  to  the  eastward  of 
Staten-land,  than  to  attempt  passing  through  Straits  Is 
Maire;    We  passed  New  Year's  Harbour  fuid  Cape  St.  Jo1id» 
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and  on  Monday  the  81  st  were  in  latitude  60^  1'  south.    But 
the  wind  became  variable,  and  we  had  bad  weather. 

Storms,  attended  with  a  great  sea«  prevailed  until  the  ISth 
of  April.  The  ship  began  to  leak,  and  required  pumping 
every  hour,  wk(oh  was  no  more  than  we  had  reason  to 
expect  from  such  a  continuance  of  gales  of  wind  and  high 
seaSft  The  decks  also  became  so  leaky,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  allot  the  great  cabin,  of  which  I  made  little  use  except  in 
fine  weather,  to  those  people  who  had  not  births  to  hang 
their  hammocks  in,  and  by  this  means  the  space  between 
decks  was  less  crowded. 

With  all  this  bad  weather,  we  had  the  additional  morti- 
fication to  find,  at  the  end  of  every  day,  that  we  were  losing 
ground;   for,  notwithstanding  our  utmost  exertions,  and 
keeping  on  the  most  advantageous  tifacks,  we  did  little  better 
than  drift  before  the  wind.    On  Tuesday  the  SSnd  of  April, 
we  had  eight  down  on  the  sick  list,  and  the  rest  of  the 
people,  though  in  good  health,  were  greatly  fatigued ;  but  L 
saw,  with  much  concern,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a* 
passage  this  way  to  the  Society  Islands,  for  we  had  now 
been  thirty  days  in  a  tempestuous  ocean.    Thus  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  for  us  to  expect  better  weather  to 
enable  us  to  double  Gape  Horn ;  and,  from  these  and  other 
ooDsiderations,  I  ordered  the  helm  to  be  put  a«weather,  and 
bore  away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  great  joy  of 
every  one  on  board. 

We  came  to  an  anchor  on  Friday  the  SSrd  of  May,  in 
Simon's  Bay,  at  the  Cape,  after  a  tolerable  run.  The  ship 
required  complete  caulking,  for  she  had  become  so  leaky 
that  we  were  obliged  to  pomp  hourly  in  our  passage  from 
Cape  Horn.  The  sails  and  rigging  also  required  repair,  and 
on  examining  the  provisions,  a  considerable  quantity  waa 
found  damaged. 
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Having  remained  thirty-eight  dajrs  in  this  place,  and  mj 
people  having  received  all  the  advantage  that  coald  be  de- 
rived from  refreshments  of  every  kind  that  coald  be  met 
with,  we  sailed  on  the  1st  of  July. 

A  gale  of  wind  blew  on  the  80th,  with  a  high  sea ;  it  in- 
creased after  noon  with  such  violence,  that  the  ship  was 
driven  almost  forecastle  under  before  we  could  get  the  sails 
clewed  up.  The  lower  yards  were  lowered,  and  the  top- 
gallant-mast got  down  upon  deck,  which  relieved  her  much. 
We  lay  to  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  bore  away  under  a 
reefed  foresail.  The  sea  still  running  high,  in  the  afternoon 
it  became  very  unsafe  to  stand  on ;  we  therefore  lay  to  all 
night,  without  any  accident,  excepting  that  a  man  at  the 
steerage  was  thrown  over  the  wheel  and  much  bruised.  To- 
wards noon  the  violence  of  the  storm  abated,  and  we  again 
bore  away  under  the  reefed  foresail. 

In  a  few  dtLjn  we  passed  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  where 
there  is  good  fresh  water,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  Dutch 
captain,  and  also  a  hot  spring,  which  boils  fish  as  completely 
as  if  done  by  a  fire.  Approaching  to  Van  Dieman's  land,  we 
had  much  bad  weather,  with  snow  and  hail,  but  nothing 
was  seen  to  indicate  our  vicinity,  on  the  13th  of  August, 
except  a  seal,  which  appeared  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
leagues  from  it.  We  anchored  in  Adventure  Bay  on  Wed- 
nesday the  80th. 

In  our  passage  hither  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
winds  were  chiefly  from  the  westward,  with  very  boisterous 
weather.  The  approach  of  strong  southerly  winds  is  an- 
nounced by  many  birds  of  the  albatross  or  peterel  tribe  ;  and 
the  abatement  of  the  gale,  or  a  shift  of  wind  to  the  north- 
ward, by  their  keeping  away.  The  thermometer  also  varies 
five  or  six  degrees  in  its  height,  when  a  change  of  these 
winds  may  be  expected. 
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In  the  land  surrounding  Adventure  Bay  are  many  forest 
trees  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high ;  we  saw  one  which  mea* 
sured  above*  thirty  three  feet  in  girth.  •  We  observed  several 
eAgles,  some  beautiful  blue-plumaged  herons,  and  parroquets 
in  great  -variety. 

The  natives  not  appearing,  we  went  in  search  of  them  to- 
wards Gape  Frederic  Henry.  Soon  after,  coming  to  a  grapnel 
close  to  the  shore,  for  it  was  impossible  to  land,  we  heard 
their  voices,  like  the  cackling  of  geese,  and  twenty  persons 
came  out  of  the  woods.  We  threw  trinkets  ashore  tied  up  in 
parcels,  which  they  would  not  open  out  until  I  made  an  ap- 
pearance of  leaving  them ;  they  then  did  so,  and,  taking  the 
articles  out,  put  them  on  their-  heads.  On  first  coming  in 
sight,  they  made  a  prodigious  clattering  in  their  speeckv  cmd 
held  their  arms  over  their  heads.  They  spoke  so  quick,*  that 
it  was  impossible  to  catch  one  single  word  they  uttered. 
Their  colour  is  of  a  dull  black;  their  skin  scarified  about  the 
breast  and  shoulders.  One  was  distingpiished  by  his  body 
being  coloured  with  red  ochre,  but  all  the  others  were  painted 
black,  with  a  kind  of  soot,  so  thickly  laid  over  their  faces 
and  shouldery,  that  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain  what  they 

« 

were  like. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th  of  September,  we  sailed  out  of 
Adventure  Bay,  steering  first  towards  east-south-east,  and 
then  to  the  northward  of  east,  when,  on  the  19th,  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  cluster  of  small  rocky  islands,  which  I  named 
Bounty  Isles,  Soon  afterwards  we  frequently  observed  the 
sea, .  in  the  night-time,  to  be  covered  by  luminous  spotff, 
caused  by  njn^mng  quantities  of  small  blubbers,  or  medusn, 
which  emit  a  light,  like  a  blaze  of  a  candle,  from  the  strings 
or  filaments  extending  from  them,  while  the  rest  of  the  body 
continues  perfectly  dark. 

We  discoyered  the  island  of  Otaheite  on  the  85th}  and,  before 
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ciitiiig  tac1i0r  next  moniiiig  in  MttftTAt  BAy,  tu^  nmnben 
of  canoes  liad  come  off,  that,  after  tHe  natives  aacertafawd 
we  were  friends,  they  came  on  board,  and  ciowded  the  deck 
so  nrach,  that  in  ten  minutes  I  could  scarce  find  my  own 
people.  The  whole  distance  which  the  ship  htid  inn,  h 
direct  and  contrary  courses,  from  the  time  of  leaving  Sng<- 
land  until  reaching  Otaheite,  was  twenty-seven  thousand 
and  eighty-six  miles,  which,  on  an  average,  was  one  faun* 
dred  and  eight  miles  each  twenty-four  hours. 

Here  we  lost  our  surgeon  on  the  9th  of  December.  Of 
late  he  had  scarcely  ever  stirred  out  of  the  cabin,  thougb 
not  apprehended  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state.  Nevertheless, 
appearing  worse  than  usual  in  the  evening,  he  was  removed 
wher^he  could  obtain  more  air,  but  without  any  benefit,  fer 
he  died  in  an  hour  afterwards,  litis  unfortunate  man  drank 
very  hard,  and  was  so  averse  to  exercise,^  that  he  would 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  take  half  a  dozen  turns  on  deck  at 
A  time,  during  all  the  course  of  the  voyage.  He  was  buried 
on  shore. 

On  Monday  the  5tfa  of  January,  the  small  cutter  was 
ndssed,  of  which  I  was  immediately  apprised:  The  ship's 
company  being  mustered,  we  found  three  men  absent,  who 
had  carried  it  off.  They  had  taken  with  them  eight  stand 
of  aims  and  ammunition ;  but  with  rq^aid  to  their  plan,  every 
one  on  board  seemed  to  be  quite  ignorant.  I  therefore 
went  on  shore,  and  ei^^aged  all  the  chiefii  to  assist  in  re* 
eovering  both  the  boat  and  the  deserters.  Accordingly,  the 
former  was  brought  back  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  ftve 
of  the  natives ;  but  the  men  vr^re  not  taken  until  nearly 
three  weeks  aftemraids.  Learning  the  place  where  ihty 
were«  in  a  different  quarter  of  the  island  of  Otaheite,  I  went 
thither  in  the  cutter,  thinking  there  vioold  be  no  great 
mmhr  k  setving  them  with  the  aisistaBce  of  die  mlhcs. 
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However,  they  heard  of  my  arriyal ;  and  when  I  was  near 
a  honse  in  iHiich  they  were,  they  came  out  without  their 
ire*arm8,  and  delivered  themselves  up.  Some  of  the  chiefr 
had  fonnerly  seized  and  bound  these  deserters;  but  had 
been  prevailed  on,  by  fair  promises  of  returning  peaceably 
to  the  ship,  to  release  them.  But  finding  an  opportunity 
again  to  get  possession  of  their  arms,  they  set  the  natives 
at  defiance. 

The  object  of  the  voyage  being  now  completed,  all  the 
bread  firuit  plants,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  and  fifteen^ 
were  got  on  board  on  Tuesday  the  31st  of  March.  Besides 
these,  we  had  collected  many  other  plants,  some  of  them 
bearing  the  finest  fruits  in  the  world ;  and  valuable,  from 
affording  brilliant  dyes,  and  for  various  properties  besides. 
At  sunset  of  the  4th  of  April,  we  made  sail  from  Otaheite, 
bidding  farewell  to  an  island  where  for  twenty-three  weeks 
we  had  been  treated  with  the  utmost  affection  and  regard, 
and  which  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  our  stay. 
That  we  were  not  insensible  to  their  kindness,  the  succeed- 
ing circumstances  sufficiently  proved;  for  to  the  friendly  and 
endearing  behaviour  of  these  people  may  be  ascribed  the 
motives  inciting  an  event  that  effected  the  ruin  of  our  ex- 
pedition, which  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  wOuld 
have  been  attended  with  the  most  favourable  issue. 

Next  morning  we  got  sight  of  the  island  Huaheine ;  and 
a  double  canoe  soon  coming  alongside,  containing  ten  na- 
tives, I  saw  among  them  a  young  man  who  recollected  me, 
and  called  me  by  my  name.  I  had  been  here  in  the  year 
1780,  with  Captain  Cook,  in  the  Resolution.  A  few  days 
after  sailing  from  this  island,  the  weather  became  squally, 
and  a  thick  body  of  black  clouds  collected  in  the  east  A 
water-spout  was  in  a  short  time  seen  at  no  great  distance 
from  as,  which  appeared  to  great  advantage  from  the  dirk- 

I  2 
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11888  of  the  doadfl  behind  it.  As  nearly  as  I  could  j 
the  upper  part  was  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  tlie 
lower  about  eight  iudies.  Scarcely  had  I  made  these  re- 
marks, when  I  observed  that  :it  was  rapidly  adTahdng 
towards  the  ship..  We  imnlediately  altered  our  course,  mnd 
took  in  all  the. sails  except  .the -foresail ;  soon  after  which  it 
pasted' within  ten  yards  of  the  stern^  with  a  rustling'  noise, 
but  without  our  feeling  the  least  effect  from  it  beii^  so 
near:  It'  seemed  to.  be  travelling  at  the  rate  .of  about  ten 
miles  an  hour,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  it  dispersed 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  passing' us.  It  is  impossiUe  to 
say  what  injury  we  should  have  received,  had  it  passed 
directly  over  us.'  Masts,  I  imaigine,  might  have  been  carried 
away,  but  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  would  have  endangered 
the  loss  of  the  ship. 

Passing  several  islands  on  the  way,  we  anchored  at  An- 
namooka,  on  the  S3d  of  April ;  and  an  old  lame  man  called 
Tepa,  whom  I  had  known  here  in  1777,  and  immediately 
recollected,  came  on  board,  along  with  others,  from  different 
islands  in  the  vicinity.  They  were  desirous  to  see  the  ship, 
and  on  being  taken  below,  where  the  bread-fruitplants  were 
arranged,  they  testified  great  surprise.  A  few  of  these 
beihg  decayed,  we  went  on  shore  to  procure  some  in  their 
place. 

The  natives  exhibited  numerous  marks  of  the  peculiar 
mourning  which  they  express  on  losing  their  relatives ;  sudi 
as  bloody  temples,  their  heads  being  deprived  of  most  of  the 
hair,  and  what  was  worse,  almost  the  whole  of  them  had 
lost  some  of  their  fingers.  Several  fine  boys,  not  above 
six  years  old,  had  lost  both  their  little  fingers  ;  and  several 
of  the  men,  besides  these,  had  parted  with  the  middle  fiiiger 
of  the  right  hand. 

The  Chiefs  went  off  with  me  to  dinner»  and  we  carried  on 
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s  brisk  trade  for  yams ;  we  also  got  plantains  and  bread- 
fruit. But*  the  yams  were  in  great  abundance,  and  very 
fine  and  large.  One  of  them  weighed  above  forty-five 
pounds.  Sailing  canoes  came,  some  of  which  contained  not 
less  than  ninety  passengers.  Such  a  number  of  them  gra« 
dually  arrived  from  different  islands,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  any  thing  done,  the  multitude  became  so  great,  and 
there  was  no  chief  of  sufficient  authority  to  command  the 
whole.  I  therefore  ordered  a  watering  party,  then  employed, 
to  come  on  board,  and  sailed  on  Sunday  the  20th  of  ApriL 

We  kept  near  the  island  of  Kotoo  all  the  afternoon  of 
Monday,  in  hopes  that  some  canoes  would  come  off  to  the 
ship,  but  in  this  we  were  disappointed.  The  wind  being 
northerly,  we  steered  to  the  westward  in  the  evening,  to 
pass  south  of  Tofoa ;  and  I  gave  directions  for  thb  course 
to  be  continued  during  the  night.  The  master  had  the  first 
watch,  the  gunner  the  middle  watch,  and  Mr.  Christian 
the  morning  watch.  This  was  the  turn  of  duty  for  the 
night. 

Hitherto,  the  voyage  had  advanced  in  a  course  of  unintiBr* 
rupted  prosperity,  and  had  been  attended  with  circumstances 
equally  pleasing  and  satisfactory.  .  But  a  very  different 
scene  was  now  to  be  disclosed;  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed,  which  was  to  render  all  our  past  labour  productive 
only  of  misery  and  distress ;  and  it  had  been  concerted  with 
so  much  secrecy  and  circumspection,  that  no  one  circum* 
stance  escaped  to  betray  the  impending  calamity. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  watch  was  set  as  I  have 
described.  Just  before  sunrise,  on  Tuesday  morning,  while 
I  was  yet  asleep,  Mr.  Christian,  with  the  master  at  arms, 
gunner's  mate,  and  Thomas  Burkitt,  seaman,  came  into  my 
cabin,  and  seizing  me,  tied  my  hands  with  a  cord  behind 
my  back ;  threatening  me  with  instant  death  if  I  spoke  or 
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made  the  leatk  noise.  I  nevertlieliss  called  oat  as  loud  as 
1  could,  in  hopes  of  assistance ;  but  the  officers  not  of  th«r 
party  were  already  secured  by  sentinels  at  their  doors. 
At  my  own  cabin  door  were  three  men,  besides  the  fbor 
within ;  all  except  Christian  had  muskets  and  bayonets ;  be 
bad  only  a  cutlass.  I  was  dragged  out  of  bed,  and  forced 
on  deck  in  my  shirt,  sufferii^  great  pain  in  the  mean  time 
from  the  tightness  with  which  my  bands  were  tied.  On 
demanding  the  reason  of  such  violence,  the  only  answer 
was  abuse  for  not  bolding  my  tongue.  The  master,  the 
gunner,  surgeon,  master's  mate,  and  Nelson  the  gardener, 
were  kept  confined  below,  and  the  fore  hatchway  was 
gpiarded  by  sentinels.  The  boatswain  and  carpenter,  and 
el80  the  clerk,  were  allowed  to  come  on  deck,  where  they 
saw  me  standing  abaft  the  mizen«mast,  with  my  hands  tied 
behind  my  back,  under  a  guard,  with  Christian  at  their 
bead.  The  boatswain  was  then  ordered  to  hoist  out  the 
launch,  accompanied  by  a  threat,  if  he  did  not  do  it 
instantly,  to  take  garb  of  himself. 

The  boat  being  hoisted  out,  Mr.  Hayward  and  Mr.  Hallet, 
two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr.  Samuel,  the  clerk,  were 
ordered  into  it.  I  demanded  the  intention  of  giving  this 
order,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  near  me  not 
to  persist  in  such  acts  of  violence ;  but  it  was  to  no  eflfect ; 
for  the  constant  answer  was,  ''  Hold  your  tongue.  Sir,  or 
you  are  dead  this  moment." 

The  master  had  by  this  time  sent,  requesting  that  he 
might  come  on  deck,  which  was  permitted;  but  he  was 
soon  ordered  back  again  to  his  cabin.  My  exertions  to  t«m 
the  tide  of  affairs  were  continued ;  when  Christian,  changing 
the  cutlass  he  held  for  a  bayonet,  and  holding  me  by  the 
cord  about  my  hands  with  a  strong  gripe,  threatened  me 
with  immediate  death  if  I  would  not  be  quiet ;  and  the 
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Tillains  aroimd  me  had  tlieir  pieces  oocked  and  bayooets 
fixed* 

Certain  individnala  were  called  on  to  get  into  the  boati 
and  were  hurried  over  the  ship's  side ;  whence  I  concluded* 
that  abog  with  them  I  was  to  be  set  adrift.  Another  effort 
to  bring  about  a  change  produced  nothing  but  menaces  of 
haTOig  my  brains  blown  out. 

The  boatswain  and  those  seamen  who  were  to  be  put  into 
the  boati  were  allowed  to  collect  twine,  canvas,  lines,  sails' 
cordage,  an  eight-and«twenty  gallon  cask  of  water ;  and 
Mr.  Samuel  got  150  ^unds  of  bread,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  rum  and  wine ;  also  a  quadrant  and  compass ;  but  he  was 
prohibited,  on  pain  of  death,  to  touch  any  map  or  astro- 
nomical book,  and  any  instrumentt  or  any  of  my  surveys 
and  drawings. 

The  nmtineers  having  thus  forced  those  of  the  seamen 
whom  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  into  the  boat,  Christian 
directed  a  "dram  to  be  served  to  each  of  his  cr^w,  I  then 
unhappily  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  recover  the 
ship.  The  ofl&oers  were  next  called  on  deck,  and  forced 
over  the  ship's  side  into  the  boat,  while  I  was  kept  apart 
fciom  every  one  abaft  the  nuzen-mast.  Christian,  armed 
with  a  bayonet,  held  the  cord  fastening  nqr  hands,  and  the 
guard  around  me  stood  with  their  pieces  oocked;  but  on  my 
daring  the  ungrateful  wretches  to  fire,  they  uncocked  them* 
Isaac  Martin,  one  of  them,  I  saw  bad  an  ixiclination  to  assist 
me ;  and  as  he  fed  me  with  shaddock,  my  lips  being  quite 
parched,  we  explained  each  oUier's  sentiments  by  looks. 
B^t  this  was  observed,  and  he  was  removed.  He  then  got 
into  the  boat,  attenqpting  to  leave  the  ^hip ;  however,  he 
was  compelled  to  return.  Some  otheis  were  also  kept  con* 
trary  to  their  inclinatbn. 

It  nqpeared  to  n99  tb#t  Christifn  ^fw  9om«  time  in  dgobt 
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wl^ether  he  sboold  keep  the  carpenter  or  his  mates.  At 
length  he  determined  on  the  latter,  and  the  carpenter  was 
ordered  into  the  hoat.  He  was  permitted,  though  not 
without  opposition,  to  take  his  tool  chest. 

Mr.  Samuel  secured  my  jonmab  and  commission,  with 
some  important  ship  papers ;  this  he  did  with  g^eat  reso- 
lution, though  strictly  watched.  He  attempted  to  save  the 
time-keeper,  and  a  box  with  my  surveys,  drawings,  and 
remarks,  for  fifteen  years  past,  which  were  very  numerous, 
when  he  was  hurried  away  with — "  Damn  your  eyes,  you  are 
well  off  to  get  what  you  have." 

Much  altercation  took  place  among  the  mutinous  crew 
during  the  transaction  of  this  whole  affair.  Some  swore, 
**  I'll  be  damned  if  he  does  not  find  his  way  home,  if  he 
gets  any  thing  with  him,"  meaning  me ;  and  when  the 
carpenter's  chest  was  carrying  away,  **  Damn  my  eyes,  he 
will  have  a  vessel  built  in  a  month ; "  while  others  ridiculed 
the  helpless  situation  of  the  boat,  which  was  v^  deep  in 
the  water,  and  had  so  little  room  for  those  who  were  in 
her.  As  fer  Christian,  he  seemed  as  if  meditating  destruc- 
tion on  himself  and  every  one  else. 

I  asked  for  arms,  but  the  mutineers  laughed  at  me,  and 
said  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  people  among  whom  I 
was  going ;  four  cutlasses,  however,  were  thrown  into  the 
boat,  after  we  were  veered  astern. 

The  officers  and  men  being  in  the  boat,  they  only  waited 
for  me,  of  which  the  master-at-arms  informed  Christian, 
who  then  said,  ^*  Come,  Captain  BHgh,  your  officers  and 
men  are  now  in  the  boat,  and  you  must  go  with  them;- if 
you  attempt  to  make  Ae  least  resistance,  you  will  instantly 
be  put  to  death;'*  and  without  further  ceremoi^,  I  was 
forced  over  tlie  side  by  a  tribe  of  armed  ruffians,  where 
they  untied  my  hands*    Beiiy  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered 
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astem'by  m  rope.  A  few  pieces  of  pork  were  thrown  to  us* 
also  the  fimr  cutlasses.  The  armourer  and  carpenter  then 
called  out  to  me  to  remember  that  they  had  no  hand  in  the 
transaction. .  After  having  been  kept  some  time  to  make 
sport  for  these  unfeeling*  wretches,  and  having  undergone 
much  ridiculei  we  were  at  length  cast  adrift  in  the  open 
ocean. 

.  Eighteen  persons  were  with  me  in  the  boat,<~the  master, 
acting  surgeon,  botanist,  gunner,  boatswain,  carpenter, 
master,  and  quarter*master'»  mate,  two  quarter*masten, 
the  sail-maker,  two  cooks,  my  clerk,  the  butcher,  and  a 
boy.  There  remained  on  board,  Fletcher  Christian,  the 
master's  mate;  Peter  Haywood,  Edward  Young,  Greorge 
Stewart,  midshipmen ;  the  master-at-arms,  gunner's  mate, 
boatswain's  mate,  gardener,  armourer,  carpenter's  mate, 
carpenter's  crew,  and  fourteen  seamen,  being  altogether  the 
most  able  men  of  the  ship's  company. 

Having  little  or  no  wind,  we  rowed  pretty  fast  towards 
the  island  of  Tofoa,  which  bore  north-east  about  ten 
leagues  distant.  The  ship  while  in  sight  steered  west- 
north-west,  but  this  I  considered  only  as  a  feint,  for  when 
we  were  sent  away,  "  Huzza  for  Otaheite ! "  was  frequently 
heard  among  the  mutineers. 

Christian,  the  chief  of  them,  was  of  a  respectable  family 
in  the  north  of  England*  This  was  the  third  voyage  he 
he  had  made  with  me.  Notwithstanding  the  roughness  with 
which  I  was  treated,  the  remembrance  of  past  kindnesses 
produced  some  remorse  in  him.  While  they  were  forcing 
me  out  of  the  ship,  I  asked  him  whether  this  was  a  proper 
return  for  the  many  instances  he  had  0iq>erienced  of  my 
friendship?  He  appeared  disturbed  at  the  question,  and 
answered  with  much  emotion,  '^  That — Captain  Bligh — 
that  is  the  thing-^I  am  in  heU^I  am  in  bell !"    His  abiUties 


to  take  diuge  of  thiB  third  waleb»  im  I  had  ao  dMdai  A# 
•hip's  oompanyy  were  fiiUy  eqaal  to  the  task. 

Haywood  was  also  of  a  respectable  family  in  the  norfth 
of  Englandy  and  a  young  man  of  abilities,  as  well  as 
Christian*  These  two  had  been  objects  of  my  particular 
regard  and  attention,  and  I  had  taken  great  pains  to 
instruct  them,  haying  entertained  hopes  that,  as  profeasioiial 
men,  they  would  have  become  a  credit  to  their  country. 
Young  was  well  recommended ;  and  Stewart  of  creditable 
parents  in  the  Orknep,  at  which  place,  on  Uie  return  of 
the  Resolution  from  the  South  Seas  in  1780,  we  received 
so  many  ciTilities,  that  in  consideration  of  these  alone  I 
should  gladly  have  taken  him  with  me.  But  he  had  always 
borne  a  good  character. 

When  I  had  time  to  reflect,  an  inward  satisfiiction  pre* 
vented  the  depression  of  my  spirits.  Yet,  a  few  hours 
before,  my  situation  had  been  peculiarly  flattering ;  I  had  a 
ship  in  the  most^  perfect  order,  stored  with  every  neces- 
sary, both  for  health  and  service ;  the  object  of  the  voyage 
was  attained,  and  two-thirds  of  it  now  completed.  Tlie  re- 
nuUning  part  had  every  prospect  of  success. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
such  a  revolt  ?  In  answer,  I  can  only  conjecture  that  the 
mutineers  had  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  a 
happier  life  among  the  Otaheitans  then  they  could  possibly 
e^joy  in  England ;  which,  joined  to  some  female  connexioBS, 
most  probably  occasioned  the  whole  transaction. 

The  women  of  Otaheite  are  handsome,  mild,  and  cheerftil 
in  manners  and  conversation ;  possessed  of  great  sensibility, 
and  have  sufficient  delicacy  to  make  them  be  admired  and 
beloved.  The  chie&  were  so  much  attadied  to  our  people, 
that  they  rather  encouraged  their  stay  among  them  than 
otherwise!  and  even  made  them  promises  of  large  pos* 
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sessions.  Under  these,  and  many  other  concomitant  cir- 
cnmstanceSf  it  ought  hardly  to  be  the  subject  of  surprise 
that  a  set  of  sailors^  most  of  them  void  of  connexions, 
should  be  le^  away,  where  they  had  the  power  of  fixing 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  in  one  of  the  finest 
islands  in  the  world,  where  there  was  no  necessity  to 
labour,  and  where  the  allurements  of  dissipation  are  beyond 
any  conception  that  can  be  formed  of  it.  The  utmost, 
however,  that  a  Commander  could  have  expected,  was 
desertions,  such  as  have  already  happened  more  or  less  in 
the  South  Seasf  and  not  an  act  of  open  mutiny. 

But  the  secrecy  of  this  mutiny  surpasses  belief.    Thirteen 
of  the  party  who  were  now  with  me  had  always  lived  forward 
among  the  seamen  ;  yet  neither  they,  nor  the  messmates  of 
Christian,  Stewart,  Haywood,  and  Young,  had  ever  observed 
any  circumstance  to  excite  suspicion  of  what  was  plotting ; 
and  it  is  not  wonderful  if  I  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it,  my  mind 
being  entirely  free  from  suspicion.     Perhaps,  had  marines 
been  on  board,  a  sentinel  at  my  cabin-door  might  have  pre- 
vented it ;  for  I  constantly  slept  with  the  door  open,  that 
the  officer  of  the  watch  might  have  access  to  me  on  all 
-occasions.      If  the  mutiny  had  been   occasioned  by  any 
grievances,  either  real  or  imaginary,  I  mast  have  discovered 
symptoms  of  discontent,  which  would  have  put  me  on  my 
guard  ;  but  it  was  far  otherwise.    With  Christian,  in  par- 
ticular, I  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms ;  that  very  day  he 
was  engaged  to  have  dined  with  me;  and  the  preceding 
night  he  excused  himself  ^m  supping  with  me  on  pretence 
of  indisposition,  for  which  I  felt  concerned,  having  no  sus- 
picions of  bis  honour  or  integrity. 
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VISION  OF  JUDGMENT, 

Br  QTJEVEDO  REDIVIVUS. 


tVaaSBTBD  BT  THB  COlTFOfllTtON  80  BNTITLBD  BY  THB  AITTIIOB  OF 

"   WAT  TYI.BB." 


'*  A  Daniel  come  to  j augment!  jett,  a  Daniel ! 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  tniobing  me  that  word;*' 
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It  hath  heen  wisely  t&id,  that  ^Ono  fool  makas  many;" 
and  it  hath  heen  poetically  ohserredt 

**  That  fooli  nuh  in  where  aflgeli  fear  to  tiead.*' — Pojw. 

If  Mr.  Southey  had  not  rushed  in  where  he  had  nd  busi- 
ness,  and  where  he  never  was  before,  and  never  will  be 
again,  the  following  poem  would  not  have  been  written. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  as  good  as  his  own,  see- 
ing that  it  cannot,  by  any  species  of  stupidity,  natural  or 
acquired,  be  xxxirse^  The  gross  flattery,  the  dull  impudence, 
the  renegado  intolerance  and  impious  cant  of  the  poem  by^ 
the  author  of  Wat  Tyler,  are  something  so  stupendous  as  to 
form  the  sublime  of  himself— containing  the  quintessence  of 
his  own  attributes. 

So  much  for  his  poem — a  word  on  his  preface.  In  this 
preface  it  has  pleased  the  magnanimous  Laureate  to  draw 
the  picture  of  a  supposed  **  Satanic  School,"  the  which  he 
doth  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  leg^lature,  thereby 
adding  to  his  other  laurels  the  ambition  of  those  of  an  infor- 
mer. If  there  exists  anywhere,  excepting  in  his  imagina- 
tion, such  a  school,  is  he  not  sufficiently  armed  against  it 
by  his  own  intense  vanity  1  The  truth  is,  that  there  are 
certain  writers  whom  Mr.  S.  imagines,  like  Scrub,  to  have 
**  ttiked  of  him;  for  they  laughed  consumedly.'' 
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I  think  I  know  enough  of  most  of  the  writers  to  whom  he 
is  supposed  to  allude,  to  assert,  that  they,  in  their  individual 
capacities,  have  done  more  good  in  the  charities  of  life  to 
their  fellow-creatures  in  any  one  year,  than  Mc.  Southey  has 
done  harm  to  himself  by  his  absurdities  in  his  whole  life ; 
and  this  is  saying,  a  great  deal.  But  I  have  m  few  questions 
to  ask. 

Istly.    Is  Mr.  Southey  the  author  of  Wat  Tyler  ? 

Sdly.  Was  he  not  refused  a  remedy  at  law  by  the  highest 
Judge  of  his  beloved  England,  because  it  was  a  blasphemous 
and  seditious  publication  ? 

ddly.  Was  he  not  entitled  by  T^lliam  Smith,  in  full  Par- 
liament, '*  a  rancorous  Renegado  ?  "  .  • 

.  4thl]^    Is  he  not  Poet  Laureate,  with  his  own  lines  on 
Martin  the  Regicide  staring  him  in  the  face  ? 

And,  5thly.  Putting  the  four  preceding  items  together, 
with  what  conscience  dare  he  call  the  attention  of  the  laws 
to  the  publications  of  others,  be  they  what  they  may  ? 

I  say  nothing  of  the  cowardice  of  such  a  proceeding ;  its 
meanness  speaks  for  itself ;  but  I  wish  to  touch  upon  the 
tnctive^  which  is  neither  more  nor  less,  than  that  Mr.  S.  has 
been  laughed  at  a  little  in  some  recent  publications,  as  he 
was  of  yore  in  the  *'  Anti-jacobin"  by  his  present  patrons. 
Hence  all  this  *'  skimble  scamble  stuff"  about  "  Satanic," 
and  so  forth.  However,  it  is  worthy  of  him-^'*  QucUu  ab 
incepto,** 

If  there  is  any  thing  obnoxious  to  the  political  opinions 
of  a  portion  of  the  public,  in  the  following  poem,  they  may 
thank  Mr.  Southey.  He  might  have  written  hexameters,  as 
he  has  written  every  thing  else,  for  aught  that  the  writer 
cared — had  they  been  upon  another  subject.  But  to  attempt 
to  canonize  a  Monarch,  who,  whatever  werf  his  household 
virtuesi  was  neither  a  successful  nor  a  patriot  king,-— inas* 
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much  as  several  years  of  his  reig^  passed  in  war  with 
America  and  Ireland,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aggression  upon 
France, — like  all  other  exaggeration,  necessariljr  begets 
opposition.  In  whatever  manner  he  may  be  spoken  of  in 
this  new  "  Vision,"  his  public  career  will  not  be  more  favour- 
ably transmitted  by  history.  Of  his  private  virtues  (al- 
though a  little  expensive  to  the  nation)  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

With  regard  to  the  supernatural  personages  treated  of,  I 
can  only  say  that  I  know  as  much  about  them,  and  (as  an 
honest  man)  have  a  better  right  to  talk  of  them  than  Robert 
Southey.  I  have  also  treated  them  more  tolerantly.  The 
way  in  which  that  poor  insane  creature,  the  Laureate,  deals 
about  his  judgments  in  the  next  world,  is  like  his  own  judg- 
ment in  this.  If  it  was  not  completely  ludicrous,  it  would 
be  something  worse.  I  don't  think  that  there  is  much  more 
to  say  at  present. 

QUEVBDO   RbdIVIVUS. 

P.  S. — It  is  possible  that  some  readers  may  object,  in 
these  objectionable  times,  to  the  freedom  with  which  saints, 
angels,  and  spiritual  persons,  discourse  in  this  "  Vision." 
But  for  precedents  upon  such  points  I  must  refer  him  to 
Fielding's  "  Journey  from  this  World  to  the  next,"  and  to 
the  Visions  of  myself,  the  said  Quevedo,  in  Spanish  or  trans- 
lated. The  reader  is  also  requested  to  observe,  that  no  doc- 
trinal tenets  are  insisted  upon  or  discussed ;  that  the  person 
of  the  Deity  is  carefully  withheld  from  sight,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  Laureate,  who  hath  thought  proper 
to  make  him  talk,  not  '*  like  a  school  divine,"  but  like  the 
unscholarlike  Mr.  Southey.  The  whole  action  passes  on 
the  outside  of  Heaven ;  and  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Batli,  Pulci's 
Morgante  Maggiore,  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  the  other 

K 
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works  above  referred  to»  are  casea  in  point  of  the  fireadan 
with  which  saintSf  fcc.  may  be  pannittad  to  conraiaa  in 
worki  not  intended  to  be  serioiu. 

Q.  R. 

[*4(*  Mir.  Sovthey  beins,«8  he  lays^  a  good  GhrittSaii  and  TindKokifv, 
threateDf ,  I  umfantandy  a  nply  to  this  our  aoiwer.  It  is  to  b«  hoped 
that  hiB  viBioDary  faculties  will  in  the  mean  time  have  acquired  •  little 
nore  judgment,  properly  «o  called:  otherwise  he  will  get  bimaalf  into 
new  dilemmas.  These  apostate  jacobins  furnish  rich  rejoinders.  lict 
him  take  a  specimen.  Mr.  Sonthey  laudeth  grievously  "  one  Mr. 
Landor,"  who  cultivates  much  private  renown  in  the  shape  of  Latin 
verses;  and  not  long  ago,  the  Poet  Laureate  dedicated  to  htn,  tl 
appeareth,  one  of  his  fugitive  lyrics,  upon  the  stieagth  of  a  poeai 
called  GMr.  Who  would  suppose,  that  in  this  ame  CMx,  the 
aforesaid  Savage  lender  (for  such  is  his  grim  cognomen)  putteth  into 
the  infernal  regions  no  less  a  person  than  the  hero  of  his  frieiid  Mr- 
Southey's  heaven,-— yea,  even  George  the  Third!  See  also  how  per- 
sonal Savage  becometh,  when  he  hath  a  mind.  The  foQowing  is  his 
portrait  of  our  late  giaciotts  Sovereign : 

(Prince  Gebir  having  descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  the 
shades  of  his  royal  ancestors  are,  at  his  request,  called  up  to  hb 
view,  and  he  exclaims  to  his  ghostly  guide)-^ 

*'  Aroar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us?  what  wretch 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  white  and  sianting  brow  ? 
Listen!  him  yonder,  who,  bound  down  supine, 
Shrinks  yelling  fiom  that  sword  there,  engine-hung. 
He  too  amongst  my  ancestors !    I  hate 
The  despot,  but  the  dastard  I  despise. 
Was  he  our  countryman  ?** 

"  Alas,  O  King! 
Iberia  bote  him,  but  the  breed  accurst 
Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  from  north-east.'* 
"  He  was  a  warrior  then,  nor  fear'd  the  gods?" 
"  Gebir,  he  fear'd  the  Demons,  not  the  Gods, 
Though  them  indeed  his  didly  face  ador'd; 
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And  wai  no  warrior,  yet  the  thomancl  lives 

Squander*!!^  a«  stonei  to  exerciie  a  iliog!         ^ 

And  the  tame  cruelty  and  cold  caprice— 

Oh  madness  of  mankind!  addrest,  adored!"— Gefrtr,  p.  28. 

I  omit  noticing  some  edifying  Ithyphallics  of  Savagius,  wishing  to 
keep  the  proper  veil  over  them,  if  his  grave  but  somewhat  indiscreet 
worshipper  will  snlfer  it ;  but  certainly  these  teachers  of  ''  great  moial 
lessons"  are  apt  to  be  found  in  stnnge  company.] 
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'.« 


I. 


Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate 
His  keys  were  rusty,  and  the  lock  was  dull/ 

So  little  trouble  had  been  given  of  late ; 
Not  that  the  place  by  any  means  was  full, 

But  ranee  the  Gallic  era  '^  eig^Uy-eight,^ 
The  devils  had  ta^en  a  longer,  stronger  pull, 

And  **  a  pull  altogether,^  as  they  say 

At  sea-— which  drew  most  souls  another  way. 
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II. 


The  angels  all  were  smging  out  of  tune, 
And  hoarse  with  having  little  else  to  do. 

Excepting  to  wind  up  the  flHn  and  moon. 
Or  curb  a  runaway  young  star  or  two. 

Of  wild  colt  of  a  comet,  which  too  soon 
Broke  out  of  bounds  o'^er  the  ethereal  Uue, 

Splitting  some  planet  with  its  playful  tail. 

As  boats  are  sometimes  by  a  wanton  whale. 


III. 


The  guardian  seraphs  had  retired  <m  highf 
Finding' thtir  ohafges  past  aU  care  below ; 

Terrestrial  business  fiUM  nought  in  the  sky 
Save  the  recording  angd'^s  Uaek  bureau} 

Who  found,  indeed,  the  facts  to  multiply 
With  siidi  rapidity  of  vice  and  wo. 

That  he  had  stripped  off  both  his  wings  in  quills, 

And  yet  was  in  arrear  of  Immaii  iUsi 
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IV. 


His  busness  so  augmented  of  kte  years. 
That  be  was  forced,  against  bis  will,  no  doubt, 

(Just  like  those  cherubs,  earthly  ministers,) 
For  some  resource  to  turn  himself  about, 

And  claim  the  help  of  his  celestial  peers, 
To  aid  him  ere  he  should  be  quite  worn  out 

By  the  incsreased  demand  for  his  remarks ; 

Six  angels  and  twelTe  saints  were  named  hb  clerks. 


V. 


This  was  a  handsome  board— at  least  for  heaven; 

And  yet  they  had  even  then  enough  to  do. 
So  many  conquerors'*  cars  were  daily  driven. 

So  many  kingdoms  fitted  up  anew ; 
Each  day  too  slew  its  thousands  six  or  seven, 

TiU  at  the  crowning  carnage,  Waterloo, 
They  threw  their  pens  down  in  divine  disgust*— 
The  page  was  so  besmeared  with  blood  and  dust. 
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VI. 


This  by  the  way ;  ^tis  not  mine  to  record 
What  angels  shrink  firom :  even  the  very  devil 

On  this  occasion  his  own  work  aUioirM, 
So  surfeited  with  the  infernal  revel ; 

Though  he  himself  had  sharpened  every  sword. 
It  almost  quenched  his  innate  thirst  of  evil. 

(Here  Satan^s  sole  good  work  deserves  inserdon — 

^Tis,  that  he  has  both  Generals  in  reversion.) 


VIL 


Let^s  skip  a  few  short  years  of  hollow  peace. 
Which  peopled  earth  no  better,  hell  as  wont. 

And  heaven  none — they  form  the  tyranf  s  lease 
With  nothing  but  new  names  subscribed  upon  U ; 

^Twill  one  day  finish :  meantime  they  increase, 

**  With  seven  heads  and  ten  homs,^  and  all  in  front. 

Like  Saint  John^s  foretold  beast ;  but  ours  are  bom 

Less  formidable  in  the  head  than  horn. 
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VIII. 


IX. 


For  these  things  may  be  bought  at  their  true  worth : 

Of  elegy  there  was  the  due  infusion — 
Bought  also ;  and  the  torches,  cloaks,  and  banners^ 
Heralds,  and  relics  of  old  Gothic  manners, 

*  These  pasngeflj  and  others  lubsequenlly  omitted^  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix. 
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FormM  ft  fl^ulchral  melo-drame.    Of  aH 
The  fools  who  flockM  to  swell  or  see  the  show. 

Who  cared  about  the  corpse  ?    The  funeral 
Made  the  attraction,  and  the  black  the  wo. 

There  throbVd  not  there  a  thought  which  peroed  the  pall; 
And  when  the  gorgeous  coffin  was  laid  low. 

It  seemM  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 

The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold. 


XL 

So  mix  his  body  with  the  dust !    It  might 
Return  to  what  it  must  fax  sooner,  were 

Thd  natural  compound  left  alone  to  fight 
Its  way  back  into  earthy  and  fire,  and  atlr ; 

But  the  unnatural  balsams  merely  blight 
What  nature  made  him  at  his  birth,  as  bare 

As  the  mere  million^s  base  unmummied  day — 

Yet  all  hb  spices  but  prolong  decay. 
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XII. 

He's  dead— end  upper  (Hrih  with  him  has  done : 
He's  buried;  save  the  undertaker's  bill, 

Or  lapidary  sonwl,  the  world  is  gone 
For  him,  unless  he  left  a  Gkrman  will ; 

But  where  'a  the  proctor  who  will  ask  his  son  ? 
In  whom  his  qualities  are  reigning  still| 

Except  that  household  Virtue,  most  uncommon, 

Of  constancy  to  a  bad,  ugly  woman. 


XIII. 

**  God  save  the  king  T    It  is  a  large  economy 
In  God  to  save  the  like ;  but  if  he  will 

Be  saving,  all  the  better ;  for  not  one  am  I 
Of  those  who  think  damnation  better  still : 

I  hardly  know  too  if  not  quite  alone  am  I 
In  this  small  hope  of  bettering  future  iU 

By  circumscribing,  with  some  slight  restriction. 

The  eternity  of  hell's  hot  jurisdiction. 


/ 
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XIV. 

I  know  this  is  unpojAilar ;  I  know 

^Tis  blasphemous ;  I  know  one  may  be  daimfd 
For  hoping  no  one  else  may  e^er  be  so ; 

I  know  my  catechism;  I  know  we  are  crammed 
With  the  best  doctrines  till  we  quite  overflow ; 

I  know  that  all  save  £ngland*s  diurdi  have  shammM^ 
And  that  the  other  twice  two  hundred'churches' 
And  synagogues  have  made  a  damn'd\Md  purchase/ 


XV 


God  help  us  all !     God  help  mc  too !     I  am, 
God  knows,  as  helpless  as  the  devil  can  wisli. 

And  not  a  whit  more  di£Scult  to  damn 
Than  is  to  bring  to  land  a  late-hdok'^d  iBsh, 

Or  to  the  butcher  to  purvey  the  lamb ; 
Not  that  Frnfit  for  such  a  noble  dish 

As  one  day  will  be  that  immortal  fry 

Of  almost  every  body  bom  to  die. 
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XVI. 

Saint  Peter  sat  by  the  celestial  gate. 

And  nodded  o^er  his  keys ;  when  lo!  there  came 
A  wond^rous  noise  he  had  not  heard  of  late — 

A  rushing  sound  of  wind,  and  stream,  and  flame ; 
In  short,  a  roar  of  things  extremely  great. 

Which  would  have  made  aught  save  a  saint  exclaim ; 
But  he,  with  first  a  start  and  then  a  wink, 
Said,  "  There's  another  star  gone  out,  I  think  r 


XVII 

$ 
But  ere  he  could  return  to  his  repose, 

A  cherub  flapped  his  right  wing  oVr  his  eyes — 
At  which  Saint  Peter  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  his  nose : 

"  Saint  porter,'^  said  the  Angel,  "  prithee  rise !'' 
Waving  a  goodly  wing,  which  glow^ ,  as  glows 

An  earthly  peacock's  tail,  with  heavenly  dyes : 
To  which  the  Saint  replied,  "  Well,  what's  the  matter  ? 
*^  Is  Lucifer  come  back  with  all  this  clatter  ?" 
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XVIII. 

<«  No,""  quoth  the  Chmib ;  <<  George  the  Tbifd  is  deaJ: 
<*  And  who  is  George  the  Third  ?"*  replied  the  Apo^tk ; 

«*  JVhat  George?  what  Thirdr  "The  IDng  rf  EnglauJ: 
said 
The  Angel.     <<  Well  I  he  wont  6iid  kings  to  jostle 

^*  Him  on  his  way ;  but  does  he  wear  his  he«d  ? 
*^  Because  the  last  we  saw  here  had  a  tussle, 

^*  And  ne'er  would  have  got  into  henven^s  g^od  gnur^i 

*^  Had  he  not  flung  his  head  in  all  our  tace^ 


XIX. 

"  He  was,  if  I  remember,  king  of  France ; 

^^  That  head  of  his,  which  could  not  keep  a  crawn 
*^  On  earth,  yet  ventured  in  my  face  to  advance 

^*  A  claim  to  those  of  martyrs— like  my  own : 
^^  If  I  had  had  my  sword,  as  I  had  once 

<^  When  I  cut  ears  off,  I  had  cut  him  down  ; 
''  But  having  but  my  keys^  and  not  my  brandy 
"  I  only  knocked  his  head  from  out  his  hand. 
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^<  And  then  he  tet  up  tuch  a  faaulleit  hmrl, 
^<  That  all  the  saintft  came  out,  and  took  him  in; 

'^  And  there  he  nts  by  St  Paul,  cheek  bj  jowl ; 
<<  That  feUow  Paul— the  parvenu !    The  skm 

<<  Of  Saint  Bartholomew,  whidi  makes  his  eowl 
^^  In  heaven,  and  upon  earth  redeemed  hii  sm 

'^  So  as  to  make  a  martjrr,  never  sped 

^*  Better  than  did  this  weak  and  wooden  head. 


(6 


^^  But  had  it  oome  up  here  upon  iu  shoulders, 
<'  There  would  have  been  a  different  tale  to  UU : 
The  fellow  feeling  in  the  saints  bdiolders 
Seems  to  have  acted  on  them  like  a  spell, 

<^  And  so  this  very  foolish  head  heaven  solders 
'*  Back  on  its  trunk :  it  may  be  very  wdl, 

^*  And  seems  the  custom  here  to  overthrow 

«  Whatever  has  been  wisely  done  bdow.^ 
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XXII 

Tlie  Angel  answered,  '^  Peter  I  do  not  pout : 
*^  The  king  who  comes  has  head  and  all  entire, 

*^  And  never  knew  much  what  it  was  about— 
*^  He  did  as  doth  the  puppet — by  its  wire» 

'^  And  will  be  judged  like  all  the  rest,  no  doubt : 
'^  My  business  and  yoiur  own  is  not  to  inquire 

'^  Into  such  matters,  but  to  mind  our  cue — 

"  Which  is  to  act  as  we  are  bid  to  do.^ 


XXIII. 

*  WhUe  thus  they  spake,  the  angelic  caravan. 
Arriving  like  a  rush  of  mighty  wind. 

Cleaving  the  fields  of  space,  as  doth  the  swan 
Some  silver  stream  (say  Ganges,  Nile,  or  Inde, 

Or  Thames,  or  Tweed)  and  midst  them  an  old  man 
With  an  old  soul,  and  both  extremely  blind. 

Halted  before  the  gate,  and  in  his  shroud 

Seated  their  fellow-traveller  on  a  cloud. 
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XXIV- 

But  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  bright  host 

A  Sphit  of  a  different  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  Uke  thunderclouds  above  some  coast 

Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks  is  paved ; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest-tost ; 

Fierce  and  unfisithomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face. 
And  where  he  gazed  a  gloom  pervaded  space 


XXV. 

As  he  drew  near,  he  gazed  upon  the  gate 
Ne^er  to  be  entered  more  by  him  or  sin. 

With  such  a  glance  of  supernatural  hate, 
As  made  Saint  Peter  wish  himself  within ; 

He  pattered  with  his  keys  at  a  great  rate. 
And  sweated  through  his  apostolic  skin : 

Of  course  his  perspiration  was  but  ichor. 

Or  some  such  other  spiritual  liquor. 

•l 


^# 
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The  rerj  Aenim  ImdcDed  aluigeclier. 

Like  birds  when  soan  the  fideon;  and  thejr  fdt 

A  tingling  to  the  iipcteverj  feather. 
And  formM  a  drde  like  Orients  bdt 

Around  their  poor  old  duDfge;  who  acaroe  knew  ^ 
Hig  guard*  had  led  him,  though  they  gently  de 

With  royal  manes  (for  by  many  stories. 

And  true.  We  learn  the  angels  all  are  Tories.) 


XXVII. 

As  things  were  in  this  posture,  the  gate  flew 
Asunder,  and  the  flashing  of  its  hinges 

Flung  over  space  an  universal  hue 
Of  many-coloured  flame,  until  its  tinges 

Heoclf  d  even  our  speck  of  earth,  and  made  a  new 
Aurora  borcalis  spread  its  fringes ' 

OVr  the  North  Pole ;  the  same  seen,  when  ice-bound. 

By  Captain  Parry's  crews,  in  "  Melville's  Soiund.^ 
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XXVIII. 

And  from  the  gitte  thrown  open  issued  beaming 
A  beautiful  and  mighty  Thing  of  Li^t, 

Radiant  with  glory,  like  a  banner  streaming 
Victorious  from  some  worldnTerthrowing  fight 

My  poor  comparisons  must  needs  be  teeming 
With  earthly  likenesses,  for  here  the  night 

Of  clay  obscures  our  best  conceptions,  saving 

Johanna  Southcote,  or  Bob  Southey  raving. 


XXIX. 

Twas  the  ajrchangel  Michael :  all  men  know 
The  make  of  angels  and  archangels,  since 

There^s  scarce  a  scribbler  has  not  one  to  shew. 
From  the  fiends^  leader  to  the  angels^  prince. 

There  also  are  some  altar-pieces,  though 
I  really  can^t  say  that  they  much  evince 

One^s  inner  notions  of  immortal  spirits ; 

But  let  the  connotsseurs  explain  their  merits. 

L   9 
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Michael  flew  forth  in  glory  and  in  good ; 

A  goodly  work  of  him  from  whom  all  glory 
And  good  arise;  the  portal  past — ^he  stood; 

Before  him  the  young  cherubs  and  saint  hosuy, 
(I  say  young  J  b^ging  to  be  understood 

By  looks,  not  years ;  and  should  be  very  sorry 

« 

To  state,  they  were  not  older  than  Saint  Peter, 
But  merely  that  they  seem'^d  a  little  sweeter.) 


XXXI. 

The  cherubs  and  the  saints  bowM  down  l)efore 

ft 

That  arch-angelic  Hierarch,  the  first 
Of  Essences  angelical,  who  wore 

The  aspect  of  a  god ;  but  tliis  ne^er  nurst 
Pride  in  his  heavenly  bosom,  ii^whose  core 

No  thought,  save  for  his  Maker^s  service,  durst 
Intrude,  however  glorified  and  high ; 
He  laiew  liim  but  the  viceroy  of  the  sky. 
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XXXII. 

He  and  the  sombre  silent  Spirit  met — 
They  knew  each  other  both  for  good  and  ill ; 

Such  was  their  power,  that  neither  could  forget 
His  former  friend  and  future  foe ;  but  still 

There  was  a  high,  immortal,  proud  regret 
In  cither's  eye,  as  if  'twere  less  their  will 

Than  destiny  to  make  the  eternal  years 

Their  date  of  war,  and  their  *^  Champ  Clos'^  the  spheres. 


XXXIII. 

But  here  they  were  in  neutral  space :  we  kno^f 
From  Job,  that  Sathan  Iiath  the  power  to  pay 

A  heavenly  visit  thrice  a  year  or  so ; 

And  that  "  the  Sons  of  God,''  like  those  of  clay. 

Must  keep  him  company ;  and  we  nught  shew. 
From  the  same  book,   in  how  polite  a  way 

The  dialogue  is  held  between  the  Powers 

Of  Grood  and  Evil — but  'twould  take  up  liours. 
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XXXIV. 

And  this  is  not  a  theologic  tract. 
To  prove  with  Hebrew  and  with  Arabic 

If  Job  be  allegory  or  a  fact, 
But  a  true  narrative ;  and  thus  I  pick 

From  out  the  whole  but  such  and  such  an  act 
As  sets  aside  the  slightest  thought  of  tiick. 

^Tis  every  tittle  true,  beyond  suspicicm. 

And  accurate  as  any  oth^  vision. 


XXXV. 

The  spirits  were  in  neutral  space,  before 
The  gate  of  heaven ;  like  eastern  thresholds  is 

The  place  wh^re  Death'^s  grand  cause  is  argued  o^^ , 
And  souls  despatched  to  that  world  or  to  this ; 

And  therefore  Michael  and  the  other  wore 
A  civO  aspect :  though  they  did  not  kiss, 

Yet  still  between  his  Darkness  and  his  Brightness 

There  passed  a  mutual  glance  of  great  politeness. 
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XXXVI. 

The  Arehangel  bowed,  not  like  a  modem  beftU) 
But  with  a  graceful  Oriental  bend, 

Pressing  one  radiant  arm  just  where  below 
The  heart  in  good  men  is  supposed  to  tend. 

He  turned  as  to  an  equal,  not  too  low. 
But  kindly ;  Sathan  met  his  ancient  friend 

With  more  hauteur,  as  might  an  old  Caatilian 

Poor  noble  meet  a  mushioon  rich  dviliaa. 


XXXVII. 

He  mcfdy  bent  his  diabolic  brow 
An  instant ;  and  then  raiang  it,  be  stood 

In  act  to  assert  his  ri^t  or  wrong,  and  show 
Cause  why  King  George  by  no  means  could  or  ehoukl 

Make  out  a  case  to  be  exempt  from  wo 
Eternal,  more  than  other  kings  endued 

With  better  sense  and  hearts,  whom  history  mentions. 

Who  long  have  <^  paved  hell  with  their  good  intentions.'" 
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XXXVIII, 

Michael  began:  <<  What  wouldst  thou  with  this  man, 
«  Now  dead,  and  brought  before  the  Lord  ?  What  ill 

'^  Hath  he  wrought  since  his  mortal  race  began, 
<^  That  thou  can^st  claim  him?  Speak!  and  do  thy  wiD, 

*^  If  it  be  just :  if  in  this  earthly  span 
**  He  hath  been  greatly  failing  to  fulfil 

<^  His  duties  as  a  king  and  mortal,  say, 

**  And  he  is  thine;  if  not,  let  him  have  way.^ 


XXXIX. 

"  Michael !  ^  replied  the  Prince  of  Air,  "  even  here, 
**  Before  the  gate  of  him  thou  servest,  must 

^^  I  claim  my  subject ;  and  will  make  appear 
^^  That  as  he  was  my  worshipper  in  dust, 

**  So  shall  he  be  in  spirit,  althou^  dear 

"  To  thee  and  thine,  because  nor  wine  nor  lust 

«  Were  of  his  weaknesses;  yet  on  the  throne 

'<  He  reigned  o^er  millions  to  serve  me  alone* 
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*^  Look  to  (Mf  earth,  or  rather  wine ;  it  was, 
<<  Oncey  more  thy  master^s :  but  I  triumph  not 

<'  In  this  poor  planet^s  conquest,  nor,  alas ! 
^^  Need  he  thou  senrest  envy  me  my  lot : 

''  With  all  the  myriads  of  bri^t  worlds  which  pass 
'^  In  worship  round  him,  he  may  have  forgot 

*^  Yon  weak  creation  of  sudi  paltry  things ; 

« I  think  few  worth  damnation  save  their  kings,-— 


XLI. 

'^  And  these  but  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent,  to 
^^  Assert  my  right  as  lord ;  and  even  had 

^<  I  such  an  inclination,  \were  (as  you 

«  Well  know)  superfluous;  they  are  grown  so  bad, 

^*  That  hell  has  nothing  better  left  to  do 

'^  Than  leave  them  to  themselves :  so  much  more  mad 

'*  And  evil  by  their  own  internal  curse, 

^*  Heaven  cannot  make  them  better^  nor  I  wtrse. 
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XLU. 

<<  Look  to  the  earth,  I  aaid,  and  say  again: 
*^  When  tfaiadd,  bUnd,  mad,  hdpless,  weak,  poorwonD, 

<<  Began  in  youth^t  fint  hkiom  and  flush  to  raign, 
<'  The  world  and  he  both  wore  a  different  fcoiB, 

<^  And  much  of  earth  and  all  the  watery  plain 
'^  Of  ocean  call^'d  him  king :  through  many  a  storm 
His  isles  had  floated  on  the  abyss  of  Time; 
For  the  rough  lirtuea  chose  them  for  tfaair  dime. 


XLIII. 


*  *    and  fcr  the  rast,  but  gkoee, 

<<  Thine  eyvakmg  America  and  France! 
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XLIV. 


XLV 


'^  I  grant  his  household  abstinence ;  I  grant 

'^  His  neutral  virtueS)  which  most  monarchs  want ; 
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I  i:r'   -H, 


XLVL. 

<<  I  know  he  was  a  constant  consort ;  own 
<'  He  was  a  decent  sire,  and  middling  lord. 

**  All  tills  is  much,  and  most  upon  a  throne ; 
<^  As  temperance,  if  at  Apidus^  board, 

<^  Is  more  than  at  an  anchorite^s  supper  shown. 
<^  I  grant  him  all  the  kindest  can  accord ; 

*^  And  this  was  well  for  him,  but  not  for  those 

'^  Millions  who  found  him  what  oppression  chose. 


XL  VII. 

<<  The  new  world  shook  him  off;  the  old  yet  groans 

^<  Beneath  what  he  and  his  prepared,  if  not 
*< Completed:   •  •  *  * 
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XLVIII. 

'^  Five  millions  of  the  primitive,  who  hold 
'<  The  faith  which  makes  ye  great  on  earth,  implored 

'<  A  pari  of  that  vast  all  they  held  of  old,-^ 
^^  Freedom  to  worship— not  alone  your  Lord, 

^'  MichaeU  but  vou.  and  vou,  St.  Peter !     Cold 
^^  Must  be  your  souls,  if  you  have  not  abhorr'^d 

^^  The  foe  to  Catholic  participation 

^<  In  all  the  licdkxce  of  a  Christian  nation* 


XLIX. 

"  True !  ho  aDow^d  them  to  pray  God ;  but  as 
*'  A  consequence  of  prayer,  refused  the  law 

*^  Which  would  have  placed  them  upon  the  same  base 
'^  With  those  who  did  not  hold  the  saints  in  awe.^ 

But  here  Saint  Peter  started  from  his  place, 

And  cried,  "  You  may  the  pnsoner  withdraw : 
'^Ere  Heaven  shall  ope  her  portals  to  this  Guelf, 
*^  While  I  am  guard,  may  I  be  damn'd  myself ! 
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L. 


^'  Sooner  will  I  with  Ca'benis  exchange 

"  My  office  (and  his  is  no  sinecure) 
^^  Than  sec  this  royal  Bedlam  bigot  range 

^<  The  azure  fields  of  heaven^  of  that  be  sure  P 
"  Saint  \^  replied  Sathan,  "  you  do  well  to  avenge 

"  Tlie  wrongs  he  made  your  satellites  endure  ; 
"  And  if  to  this  exchange  you  should  be  given, 
"  m  try  to  coax  our  Cerberus  up  to  hcafen."** 


LI. 


Here  Michael  interposed  :  "  Good  saint !  and  devil ! 
Pray  not  so  fast ;  you  both  outnm  discretion. 
Saint  Peter  !  you  were  wont  to  be  more  civil : 
'^  Sathan  !  excuse  this  warmth  of  his  expression, 
"  And  condescension  to  die  vulgar's  level : 

Even  saints  sometimes  forgot  themselves  in  sessioii. 
Have  you  got  more  to  say  ?''— ."No!'" — ."If  you  please, 
"  ni  trouble  you  to  call  your  witnesses.'* 
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Lll. 

Then  Sirthan  turned  and  wav^d  his  swarthy  hand. 
Which  stirred  with  its-electric  qualities 

Clouds  farther  off  than  we  can  understand. 
Although  we  find  him  sometimes  in  our  skies ; 

Infernal  thunder  shook  both  sea  and  land 
In  all  the  planets,  and  hell^s  batteries 

Let  off  the  artillery,  whidi  Milton  mentions 

As  one  of  Sathan^s  most  sublime  inventions. 


LIU. 

This  was  a  signal  unto  such  damn\i  souls 
As  haye  the  privily  of  their  damnation 

Extended  far  beyond  the  mere  controls 

Of  worlds  pest,  present,  or  to  come;  no  station 

Is  theirs  particularly  in  the  rolls 
Of  hell  assigned ;  but  where  their  inclination 

Or  business  carries  them  in  search  of' game. 

They  may  range  freely--4)eing  damned  the  same. 
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LIV. 

They  are  proud  of  thb— ^ts  very  well  they  may. 
It  being  a  sort  of  knighthood,  or  gilt  key 

Stuck  in  their  loins;  or  like  to  an  *^  entre^ 
Up  the  back  stairs,  or  such  free-masonry : 

I  borrow  my  comparisons  from  day. 
Being  clay  myself.    Let  not  those  spirits  be 

Offended  with  such  base  low  likenesses ; 

We  know  their  posts  are  nobler  &r  than  these. 


LV. 


When  the  great  signal  ran  from  heaven  to  hell— 
About  ten  million  times  the  distance  reckoned 

From  our  sun  to  its  earth,  as  we  can  tell 
How  much  time  it  takes  up,  even  to  a  second. 

For  every  ray  that  travels  to  dispel 
The  fogs  of  London;  through  which,  dimly  beaoon'^d 

The  weathercocks  are  gilt,  some  thrice  a  year. 

If  that  the  summer  is  not  too  severe :— 


i 
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LVI. 

I  say  that  I  can  tell^-'^twas  half  a  minute ; 

I  know  the  solar  beams  take  up  more  time 
Ere,  pack'd  up  for  their  journey,  they  begin  it; 

But  then  their  telegraph  is  less  sublime, 
And  if  they  ran  a  race,  they  would  not  win  it 

Grainst  Sathan'^s  couriers  bound  for  their  own  clime. 
The  sun  takes  up  some  years  for  every  ray 
To  reach  its  goal — the  devil  not  half  a  day. 


LVII. 

Upon  the  verge  of  space,  about  the  size 
Of  half-a-crown,  a  little  speck  appaarM, 

(IVe  seen  a  something  like  it  in  the  skies 
In  the  iEgean,  ere  a  squall ;)  it  near'^d, 

And  growing  bigger,  took  another  guise ; 
Like  an  aerial  ship  it  tack'^d,  and  steer'^d 

Or  was  steer'^d  (I  am  doubtful  of  the  grammar 

Of  the  last  phrase,  which  makes  the  stanza  stammer  ;-— 

M 
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LVIII 

But  take  your  choice ;)  and  then  it  gmr  a  oloud. 

And  80  it  was — a  cloud  of  witnesses. 
But  such  a  doud !    No  land  ere  saw  a  crowd 

Of  locusts  numerous  as  the  heavens  saw  these ; 
They  shadowed  with  their  mjniads  space;  their  loud 

And  varied  cries  were  like  those  of  wild-geese* 
(If  nations  may  be  likened  to  a  goose) 
And  realized  the  phrase  of  <<heU  broke  loose.* 


LIX. 

Here  crashM  a  sturdy  oath  of  stout  John  Bull, 
Who  damnM  away  his  eyes  as  heretofore : 

TherePaddybrogued«by  Jasus!" — ^*<  What^syour  wiiD?* 
The  temperate  Scot  exclaim'^d:  the  Frmch  ghost  swore 

In  certain  terms  I  sha'^nt  translate  in  full, 
As  the  first  coachman  will ;  and  midst  the  war 

The  v(nce  of  Jonathan  was  heard  to  express, 

**  Our  President  is  gobg  to  war,  I  guess.* 
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LX. 

Besides  there  irett  the  Spiniard,  Dutch,  nd  Diiiif ; 

In  shorty  an  iinitersal  shoal  of  shades 
From  Otaheite's  Isle  to  Salisbury  Plain, 

Of  all  climes  and  professions,  years  and  trader, 
Ready  to  swear  against  the  good  king's  i^gn^ 

Bitter  as  clnbs  in  cards  axe  against  spades : 
All  summon'^d  by  this  grand  *'  subpcefna,^  to 
Try  if  kings  mayh^t  be  damn'd,  like  me  or  yoii. 


XXI. 

When  Michael  Aiw  thid  host,  he  first  grew  pal#, 
As  angels  can ;  Hext,  like  Italian  twilight, 

He  turned  all  colours — as  a  peacock^s  tail, 

Or  sunset  streaming  through  a  Gothic  skylight 

In  some  old  abbey,  or  a  trout  not  stale. 

Or  distant  li^tning  on  the  horizon  by  night, 

Or  a  fresh  rainbow,  or  a  grand  review 

Of  thirty  regiments  in  red,  green,  and  blue. 

M    9 
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LXII. 

Thai  he  addressed  himself  to  Sathan :  ^^Why-^ 

*'  My  good  old  firie&d,  for  such  I  deem  you,  though 

■ 

^*  Our  different  parties  make  us  fight  so  shy, 
<*  I  ne'^er  mistake  you  for  a,  personal  foe ; 

<<  Our  difference  is  poltticalj  and  I   i 
*^  Trust  that,  whatever  may  occur  below, 

*^  You  know  my  great  respect  for  you ;  and  this 

^^  Makes  me  regret  whatever  you  do  amiss— 


LXIII- 

**  Wliy,  my  dear  Lucifer,  would  you  abuse 
*^My  call  for  witnesses?    I  did  not  mean 

<<That  you  should  half  of  earth  and  hell  produce; 
**  ^Tis  e^'en  superfluous,  since  two  honest,  clean, 

*^  True  testimonies  are  enough:  we  lose 
**  Our  time,  nay,  our  eternity,  between 

<<  The  accusation  and  defence :  if  we 

<<  Hear  both,  'twill  stretdi  our  immortality.^ 
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LXIV, 

Sathan  replied,  <^  To  me  the  matter  is 

<<  IndiiFerent,  in  a  personal  p(»nt  of  view : 
'^  I  can  have  fifty  better  souLs  than  this 

^^  With  far  less  trouUe  than  wc  have  gone  through 

Already;  and  I  merely  argued  his 
Late  Majesty  of  Britmn^s  case  with  you 

Upon  a  point  of  form :  you  may  dispose 
^^  Of  him;  Fve  kings  enough  below,  God  knows  !^ 


it 


LXV. 

■ 

Thus  spoke  the  Demon  (late  call'^d  ^'  multifaced"^ 
By  mujto-scribbling  Southey.)    "  Then  we'U  call 

m 

'^  One  or  two  persons  of  the  myriads  placed 
*<  Around  our  congress,  and  dispense  with  all 

**  The  rest,*^  quoth  Michael :  "  Who  may  be  so  graced 
*^  As  to  speak  first  ?  there^s  choice  enough — who  shall 

"  It  be  ?"**    Then  Nathan  answered,  "  There  are  many ; 

^'  But  you  may  choose  Jack  Wilkes  as  well  as  any.*" 
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**  Above  the  sun  repeat,  then,  what  thou  hast 
*'  To  urge  against  him,**  said  the  ArchaDgeL  "  V^'h^ 

Replied  the  Spirit,  ^^  since  old  scores  are  past, 
*^  Must  I  turn  evidence  ?     In  faith,  not  I. 

'*  Besides,  I  beat  him  hollow  at  the  last, 
**  With  all  his  Lords  and  Commons :  in  the  sly 

**  I  don'^t  like  ripping  up  old  stories,  since 

**  His  conduct  was  but  natural  in  a  prince. 


LXXI. 

"  Foolish,  no  doubt,  and  wicked,  to  oppress 
**  A  poor  unlucky  devil  without  a  shilling ; 

^^  But  then  I  blame  the  man  himself  much  less 
*'  Than  Bute  and  Grafton,  and  shall  be  unwillinj 

*<  To  see  him  punish'd  here  for  their  excess, 

"  Since  they  were  both  damn'^d  long  ago,  and  still  in 

"  Their  place  below ;  for  me,  I  have  forgiven, 

"  And  vote  his  *  habeas  corpus'  into  heaven,^ 


'S 
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LXVIII. 

<<Sir,^  replied  Michael,  <' you  mistake:  tbeae  things 
<<  Are  of  a  fonner  life,  and  what  we  do 

*^  Above  is  more  august;  to  judge  of  kings 
^^  Is  the  tribunal  met ;  so  now  you  know."*^ 

**  Then  I  presume  those  gentlemen  with  wings,^ 
Said  Wilkes,  ^^aredienibs;  and  that  soul  bdoif 

^'  Looks  much  like  Greorge  the  Third ;  but  to  my  mind 

*^  A  good  deal  older— Bless  me !  is  be  Uind?" 


JLaxJju 

'^  He  is  what  you  bdidd  him,  and  his  doom 
^<  Depends  upon  his  deeds,^  the  Angd  said. 

^<  If  you  have  ai^t  to  arraign  in  him,  the  tomb 
**  Giyes  lieenoe  to  the  humblest  beggsr^s  head 

''  To  lift  itself  against  the  feftiest.""— <'  Some,'^ 
Said  Wilkes,  <^  don't  wait  to  see  them  laid  in  lead, 

'^  For  such  a  liberty — and  I,  for  one, 

**  Have  toU  them  what  I  thought  beneath  the  sun."" 


Or  ikes 


The  ttmitmemoAl  a  tall,  Abk,  gnq^hiir\l  %Ofc» 
That  lookM  at  it  ImmI  ben  a  diade  cm  mA; 

Quick  in  its  motioiM,  with aa  mrotyigomty 
But  nou^t  to  mark  its  faraediDg  0r  its  fafrA : 

Now  it  wox^d  little,  then  again  grew  bagger. 
With  now  an  air  of  gloom,  or  saTage  mirth; 

liitt  AN  you  gased  upon  its  features,  they 

( 'hanged  ersry  lnstaat«^to  what^  none  eoiikl  say. 
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LXXVI. 

The  moie  intenily  the  g^iosta  gaaed,  the  less 
Could  they  distingiiish  whose  the  features  were ; 

The  Devil  hinuielf  seemed  puzzled  even  to  guess ; 
They  varied  like  a  dream — ^now  here,  now  theiv ; 

And  several  people  swore  from  out  the  press, 
They  knew  him  perfectly ;  aod  one  oould  swear 

He  was  his  father:  upon  which  another 

Was  sure  he  was  his  mother's  coosui's  hrodicr : 


LXXVIL 

Another,  that  he  was  a  duke,  or  kn^ht. 

An  orator,  a  lawyer,  or  a  priest, 
A  nabob,  a  man^midwife ;  but  the  w^^ 

Mysterious  changed  his  countenance  at  least 
As  oft  as  they  their  minds :  though  in  fiill  sight 

He  stood,  the  puzzle  only  was  inci^ased ; 
The  man  was  a  phantasmagoria  in 
Himself— he  was  so  volatile  and  thin  I 
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LXXVIII. 

The  moment  that  you  had  pronounced  him  one^ 
Presto !  his  face  changed,  and  he  was  another ; 

And  when  that  change  was  hardly  well  put  on. 
It  varied,  till  I  don^t  think  his  own  mother 

(If  that  he  had  a  mother)  would  her  son 
Have  known,  he  shifted  so  firom  one  to  t'^other, 

Till  guessing  from  a  pleasure  grew  a  task. 

At  this  epistolary  ^^  iron  mask.^ 


LXXIX. 

For  sometimes  he  like  Cerberus  would  seem-— 
<^  Three  gentlemen  at  once,^  (as  sagely  says 

Good  Mrs.  Malaprop ;)  then  you  might  deem 
That  he  was  not  ^^^  one ;  now  many  rays 

Were  flashing  round  him ;  and  now  a  thick  steam 
Hid  him  from  sight — like  fogs  on  London  days : 

Now  Burke,  now  Tooke,  he  grew  to  people^s  fiancies. 

And  certes  often  like  Sir  Philip  Francis. 
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I  Ve  an  hypothesis — ^tb  quite  my  own ; 

I  never  let  it  out  till  npw,  for  fear 
Of  doing  people  harm  about  the  throne, 

And  injuring  some  minister  or  peer 
On  whom  the  stigma  might  perhaps  be  blown  ; 

It  is — my  gentle  public,  lend  thine  ear ! 
^Tis,  that  what  Junius  we  are  wont  to  call, 
Was  really  y  tnUy,  nobody  at  all. 


LXXXI. 

I  donH  see  wherefore  letters  should  not  be 
Written  without  hands,  sinbe  we  diuly  view 

Them  written  without  heads ;  and  books  we  see 
Are  fill'^d  as  well  without  the  latter  too : 

And  really  till  we  fix  on  somebody 

For  certain  sure  to  claim  them  as  his  due, 

Their  author,  like  the  Niger'^s  mouth,  will  bother 

The  world  to  say  if  there  be  mouth  or  author. 


r 
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LXXXn. 

<<  And  who  and  what  art  thm  ?""  the  Arriiangd  s«d. 

<^  For  thaty  you  may  consult  my  title  page,^ 
Replied  this  mighty  Shadow  of  a  Shade : 

*^  If  I  have  kept  my  secret  half  an  age, 
**  I  scarce  shall  tell  it  now.*" — *'  Canst  thou  upbraid)^ 

Continued  Michael^  "  Oeorge  B«x^  or  allege 
<^  Aught  fiuther  P^    Junius  answer^d^  '^  You  had  better 
*^  First  ask  him  for  his  answer  to  my  lettaf : 


Lxxxni. 

<^  My  charges  upon  raoord  will  outlast 

*^  The  brass  of  both  his  epitaph  and  tomb.^ 

<<  Repent'st  thou  not,"^  said  Michael,  ^<  of  some  past 
**  Exaggeration  ?  something  which  may  doom 

^<  Thyself,  if  false,  as  him  if  true  P    Thou  wast 
<<  Too  bitter — ^is  it  not  so  P  in  thy  gloom 

<<  Of  passion  r    <<  Pasaionr  cried  the  Phantom  diiB, 

**  I  loved  my  eountry,  «id  I  hated  him. 
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LXXXIV- 

<<  What  I  have  writtin,  I  have  written :  let 
<<  The  rest  be  on  his  head  or  mine  P    So  spoke 

Old  '^  Nominis  Umbra  ;^  and  while  speaking  yet^ 
Away  he  melted  in  celestial  smoke. 

Then  Sathan  said  to  Michael,  *^  DanH  forget 
^^  To  call  George  Washington,  and  John  Home  Tooke, 

<<  And  Franklin  :^-— bat  at  this  time  there  was  heard 

A  cry  for  room,  though  not  a  phantom  stirred. 


At  length  with  jostling,  elbowing,  and  the  aid 

Of  cherubun  appointed  to  that  post, 
The  devil  Asmodeus  to  the  drcle  made 

His  way,  and  look'^d  as  if  Ins  journey  cost 
Some  trouble;     When  his  burden  down  he  kid, 

''  What's  this?''  cried  Michael; ''  why,  'tisnot  a  ghost?' 

I  know  it,''  quoth  the  incubus ;  ^  but  be 
*^  Shall  be  one,  if  you  leave  the  affair  to  me. 


(( 
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LXXXVI. 

'<  Confound  the  Renegado !    I  have  sprained 

*^  My  left  wingy  heV  so  heavy ;  one  would  think 
^^  Some  of  his  works  about  his  neck  were  diain^'d. 
But  to*  the  point :  while  hovering  oV  the  brink 
Of  Skiddaw  (where  as  usual  it  still  rain'^d), 
I  saw  a  taper,  far  below  me,  wink, 
**  And  stooping,  caught  this  fellow  at  a  libels- 
No  less  on  History  than  the  Holy  Bible. 


cc 


LXXXVII. 

<<  The  former  is  the  devil^s  scripture,  and 

^'  The  latter  yours,  good  Michael ;  so  the  affair 

**  Belongs  to  all  of  us,  you  understand. 
*^  I  snatch^'d  him  up  just  as  you  see  him  there, 

^<  And  brought  him  off  for  sentence  out  of  hand : 
«  Tve  scarcely  been  ten  minutes  in  the  air— 

"  At  least  a  quarter  it  can  hardly  be : 

*^  I  dare  say  that  his  wife  is  still  at  tea.^^ 
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« 


LXXXVIII. 

Here  Satban  said,  *<  I  know  this  man  of  old, 
<<  And  have  expected  him  for  some  time  here ; 
A  sillier  fellow  you  will  scarce  behold, 
**  Or  more  conceited  in  his  petty  sphere : 
But  surely  it  was  not  worth  while  to  fold 
Sudi  trash  bebw  your  wing,  Asmodeus  dear; 
**  We  had  the  poor  wretch  safe  (without  being  bored 
^^  With  carriage)  coming  of  his  own  accord. 


<*  But  smce  he*s  here,  let^s  see  what  he  has  done.^ 
«  Done  r  cried  Asmodeus,  "  he  antidpates 

**  The  very  bunness  you  are  now  upon, 
<<  And  scribbles  as  if  head  clerk  to  the  Fates. 

<<  Who  knows  to  what  his  ribaldry  may  run, 
<<  When  sudi  an  ass  as  this,  like  Bislaam's,  prates  r 

"  LeCs  hear,**  quoth  Michael,  **  what  he  has  to  say ; 

"You  know  we're  bound  to  that  in  every  way.** 
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Now  the  Bard*  glid  to  get  in  audieaot^  niiidi 
By  no  i9Mn«  bfttn  ww  hii  «M  htiaw^ 

Began  to  cough,  «ftd  hmUrk^  and  hciiH  and  pCdi 
His  voice  into  that  awful  notd  9t  Wo 

To  all  unhappy  haaim  within  reach 
Of  poeU  When  the  tide  of  rhyme^t  in  flow; 

But  stuck  fiwt  with  his  fint  heKametar, 

Not  one  of  all  Whose  gouty  feet  would  itir. 


XCI. 

But  ere  the  sj^tia^d  daeQrk  eeuld  be  spiirrM 

Into  redtatiTe^  in  gnat  dian^jr 
Both  cherulnm  and  sampbiM  wart  hcnrd 

To  mumnir  loudly  thtoii|[^  tUf  kng  istnj  % 
And  Michael  loae  «e  he  0mM  get  •  Ireid 

Of  all  his  finmdir^d  yenies  tindar  wayt 
Andcriad^  «<For  Ood^isakestopi  my  firioid!  Hwerabist' 
^^NmDit  nan Amiinai-^you ktow the rasu'' 
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XCII. 

A  general  bustia  ipnid  thnra^umt  di«  tfaiwg, 

Which  seem'd  to  hold  all  Tcne  in  deCtttftdon ; 
The  angdi  had  6t  eouna  enough  of  aoiig 

When  upon  Mrvioe ;  and  the  geMratkm 
Of  ghotts  had  hoffd  too  much  in  life,  not  long 

Before,  to  profit  by  a  new  oocaaioa ; 
The  Monarch,  mute  till  then,  ezdaim'd,  ^  Whatl  what! 
^^Pye  come  again?    No  mora-Hio  mora  of  thai  T 


XCIII. 

The  iMBralt  ipr«v,  an  unhranal  doii|^ 
Convulfled  the  aldat,  aa  during  a  debute, 

When  Caitkiei^  haa  been  up  long  enough, 
(Befoia  ha  waa  first  mhuater  of  atate, 

I  mean-- the  «bi9ef  ilMf  noi9 ;)  aooM  cried  *<od^  off,' 
As  at  a  fiurce  \  till  grown  quite  deqwtata^ 

The  Btfd  Saint  Peter  fintyM  to  bterpoit 

(Himself  an  author)  mly  Ibr  hit  proae. 

n  a 
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xciv: 

The  varlet  was  not  an  ilL-finroui'd  laiave ; '  ' 
A  good  deal  like  a  vulture  in  the  hce^ 

With  a  hook  nose  and  a  hawk'^s  eye,  which  gave 
A  smart  and  sharper  looking  sort  of  grace 

To  his  whole  aspect,  which,'  thou^  rather  grave^ 
Was  by  no  means  so  ugly  as  his  case; 

But  that  indeed  was  hopdess  as  can  be^ 

Quite  a  poetic  fekmy  ^^deseJ^ 


XCV.l 

Then  Michael  blew  his  trump,  and  stilled  the  noise 
With  one  still  greater j  as  is  yet  the  mode    ^ 

On  earth  besides ;  except  some  grumbling  voice, ' 
Which  now  and  then  will  miake  a  slight  inroad 

Upon  decorous  alence,  few  will  twice     * 

Lift  up  their  lungs  when  fairly  overcrowed ;    * 

And  now  the  Bard  could  plead  his  own  bad  cause, 

With  all  the  attitudes  of  sdfvapplause. 
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XCVI. 

He  said — (I  only  give  the  heads)— he,  saidy 

He  meant  no  harm.in  .scribbling;  .Hwas  his  way 
Upon  all  topics;  ^twas,  besides,  his  bread, 

Of  which  he  buttered  both  sides ;  ^twould  delay 
Too  long  the  assembly  (he  was  pleased  to  dread) 

And  take  up  rather  more  time  tlum  a  day. 
To  name  his  works^-be  would  but  dte  a  few- 
Wat  Tyler — Rhymes  on  Blenheim— Waterloo. 


XCVII. 

He  had  written  praises  of  a  r^dde; 

He  had  written  praised  of  all  kings  whatever ; 
He  had  written  for  repuUics  far  and  wide. 

And  then  against  them  bitterer  than  ever ; 
For  pantisocracy  he  once  had  cried 

Aloud,  a  scheme  less  moral  than  ^twas  clever ; 
Then  grew  a  hearty  antijacobin —    . 
|Iad  turned  hb  cofit— -and  would  have  turned  his  dun. 
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xcvnL 

He  had  sung  iWB»t  an  Imtdes,  andagiiii 
Inthdrliighpnifaeaiidgkrjr;  hehadcalM 

Beviewii^*  ^^thamigaitkenft,^  and  dm 
Become  aa  baae  a  critie  aa  eve  crawf d — 

Fed,  paid,  and  pampered  by  the  very  men 
By  whom  hia  miiae  and  moEak  had  been  manrd : 

He  had  wiitten  miidi  Uank  v«ne,  and  bhuiker  piwe, 

And  more  ef  both  than  «iy  bady  kndfwa. 


XCIX 

He  had  written  Wedey^a  ]ife:~hcE«^  tutning  hmad 
To  SaUunH  *^  Sir,  Fm  retdy  to  write  yoUfai 

<<  In  two  octavo  voliuneii  nkdy  bound, 
<<  With  notea  and  preface^  all  that  mpat  aUurea 

<<  The  pious  purchaser  t  and  there*a  no  ground 
«  For  feaTf  for  I  can  choose  my  own  reviewers : 

<<  So  let  me  have  the  proper  dooumentSi 

<<  Tbal  I  may  add  you  to  my  other  saints.^ 

*  See  '<  life  of  H.  Kiike  White." 


1 
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C. 


Sathan  bow'd^  Mid  was  dlent    ^  WcU,  ii 

<<  With  anuabk  modasty,  deeUae 
^'My  offer,  wh«t  i^yt  Miehadi?    There aie few 

<<  Whose,  mwioirti  ooold  be  rtndered  num  divme* 
'^MineisapenQf  aUw(Mrk;  not  00  new 

**  As  it  was  once»  but  I  would  make  you  ahine 
"  Like  your  own  trumpet;  by  the  way,  my  own 
<<  Has  mxmoihjnm  in  it,  and  ia  aa  well  bWwn. 


CL 


<<  But  talking  about  tmoipati,  hait^  my  Vlsfan  I 
<< NcHT  you fthall Judge,  all  people;  y^  y«NtahaU 

^<  Judge  with  my  judgment  t  and  by  my  deeiaum 
**  B0  guided  who  shall  ent«r  hearen  or  Ml 

<<  I  settle  all  those  thiii|pi  by  intuition, 
«  Times  preeent,  past,  to  ocane,  heaven,  hdl,  and  «U, 

<<  Like  King  Alfdnaot^    When  I  tfaua  see  douUe, 

'^  I  save  the  Deity  some  worlds  of  troubla.^ 

•  Kiag  AUoMo,  ipealiing  of  ibe  P(olo«€»s  fyflMiit  mid  %hm,  ^  \md 
iMbMBceniiiltedftttbecrastieaoft^worldi  hs  w#«kl  Imvs  fpaisd 
the  Maker  loiiie  absardities," 
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en. 

He  oeaaedy  and  idiewfcartli  an  IfS. ;  and  no 
Fenuadon  on  the  part  of  devilay  or  saints. 

Or  angdfly  now  oould  stop  the  toRent ;  so 
He  read  the  first  three  lines  of  the  contents; 

But  at  the  fourth,  the  whole  sprituid  show 
Had  yaniah^d,  with  yariety  of  scents, 

Ambrosial  and  su^hureous,  as  they  sprang, 

Uke  lightning,  c^  firom  his  ^^  melodious  twang.^* 


cm. 

Those  grand  heroics  acted  as  a  spell: 

The  angels  stopped  their  ears  and  jdied  their  pnions  ; 
The  devils  ran  howling,  deafened,  down  to  hell; 

The  ghosts  fled,  gibbering,  for  thiedr  own  dondnioDS — 
(For  *tis  not  yet  decided  where  ibej  dweU, 
,  And  I  leave.every  man  to  his  opinions ;) 
Michael  took  refuge  in  his  trump— but  lo ! 
His  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  he  could  not  blow ! 

*  See  Anhwfu  aocount  of  Uie  apparition  which  dimppeared  *'  wiUi 
a  enriouf  perfume  and  a  mekMlioai  twangs*'  or  iee  the  JnUgmarf, 

vol.  1. 
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CIV. 

Saint  Peter^  wha  has  hitherto  beeit  known 
For  an  impetuous  saint,  ujnnised  his  keys, 

And  at  the  fifth  line  knocked  the  Poet  down; 
Who  fell  like  Phaeton,  but  more  at  ease, 

Into  his  hike,  for  there  he  did  not  drown, 
A  different  web  being  by  the  Destinies 

Woven  for  the  Laureate^s  final  wreath,  wheneV 

Reform  shall  hqipen  either  here  or  there. 


CV. 

He  first  sunk  to  the  bottcnn— like  his  works. 
But  soon  rose  to  the  surface— like  himself; 

For  all  corrupted  things  are  buoyM,  like  corks*. 
By  their  own  rottenness,  li^t  as  an  elf. 

Or  wisp  that  flits  o^er  a  morass :  he  hirks. 
It  may  be,  still,  like  dull  books  im  a  shelf. 

In  his  own  den,  to  scrawl  some  '*  Life*^  or  '<  Vision,* 

As  Wellborn  says— '^  the  devil  tumM  precisian.^ 

•  A  drowned  body  lies  at  the  bottom  till  rotten ;  it  then  flontf^ 
moit  people  know. 
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CYL 

As  for  the  rest,  to  oone  to  the  conchMba 
Of  this  true  drauB,  the  Ideaoopt  is  gov 

Which  kq>t  my  optm  free  ftom  ell  delu8Miii» 
And  show'd  me  iAm  I  ia  b^  turn  have  ibowa: 

All  I  saw  farther  in  the  lest  ooiiftuMi» 
Was,  that  dig  Geocige  dipped  into  hoireB  £«  one  i 

And  when  the  tumult  dwindled  to  a  cebn» 

I  left  him  practing  the  hundredth  piel|n. 


SKO  OF  TB£  rasM* 


APPENDIX, 


COURT  OF  KING'S  BENCH. 
nursday^  Januartf  15«  1894. 

THS  KINO  V.  JOHN  HUNT. 

This  was  an  indictment  preferred  by  the  ^*  Constitutional 
Association"  against  the  defendant,  fi^r  publishing  in  a  book 
called  the  LSmalf  a  Ubel  on  the  mamory  of  his  late  ICajesty 
King  Geoige  the  Third,  with  intent  to  hurt  the  feelings, 
and  destroy  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  oar  Sovereign 
Lord  the  now  King,  and  the  other  descendants  of  his  late 
Majesty,  and  to  bring  them  into  public  scandal,  infamy 
hatred,  and  contempt. 

The  passages  charged  as  Ubelkms  are  oontdned  in  the 
poem  entitled  the  Vision  of  Judgmenif  and  were  as 
foUows : — 

vin. 

"  In  the  fint  year  of  freedom'f  aecoad  dawn  - 
''Died  George  the  Third ;  althaugh  no  tjmnt,  one  • 

*'  Who  ihielded  tynnto,  till  each  Maie  withdiawa 
**  Left  him  nor  mental  nor  exienal  ran : 

''A  better  ikrmer  ne'er  bniih'd  dew  fiom  Iswo, 
"  A  worae  kin^  never  left  a  realm  nadone  \ 

'« He  died-bot  left  bit  wbjccU  itiU  bebiad, 

<'  One  half  as  na<h*aad  t'otbef  ao  )•#§  b)ia4f 
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IX. 

**  H«  died!— hii  death  made  no  gnat  •tir  oa  earth ; 

**  Hii  burial  made  lome  pomp ;  there  was  pioAiaioit 
"  Of  relvet,  gilding,  biau,  and  no  great  dearth 

*'  or  aught  hot  tean— mve  thoM  died  by  collvaioii.** 

XLUI. 
**  He  came  to  his  sceptre,  young ;  he  leaves  it,  old : 

"  Look  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  his  realm, 
**  And  left  it ;  and  his  annals  too  behold, 

"  How  to  a  minion  first  he  gave  the  helm ; 
**  How  grew  upon  his  heart  a  thirst  for  gold, 

«  The  beggar's  vice,  which  can  but  overwhelm 
*^  The  meanest  hearts^" 

XUV. 

*'  Tis  true,  he  was  a  tool  from  first  to  last ; 

''(1  have  the  workman  «fe ;)  but  as  a  tool 
**  So  let  him  be  consum'd !    From  out  the  past 

"  Of  ages,  since  nmnkind  have  known  the  rule 
"  Of  monarch*— from  the  bloody  rolls  amass'd 

"  Of  sin  and  slaughter— ;fiom  the  Cbsar's  school, 
"  Take  the  worst  pupil ;  and  produce  a  reign 
"  More  drenchM  with  gore,  more  cumbered  with  the  aiaia! 

XLV. 

"  He  ever  warr'd  with  freedom  and  the  Itee : 
**  Nations  as  men,  home  subjects,  foreign  foes, 

"  So  that  they  uttePd  the  word  '  Liberty !' 
"  Found  George  the  Third  their  first  opponent.    Wboee 

**  History  was  ever  slainM  as  his  will  be 
'*  With  national  and  individual  woes  ?** 

XLVII. 

— — ^  **  He  leaves  heirs  on  many  thrones 
**  To  all  his  vicei,  without  what  begot 
Compassion  for  him — ^his  tame  virtues;  drones 
Who  sleep,  or  despots  who  have  now  forgot 
"  A  lesson  which  shall  be  re-taught  them,  wake 
''  Upon  the  throne  of  Earth ;  but  let  them  ^uake  !** 


« 
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Mr.  Adolphus  addressed  the  Jury  for  the  prosecution, 
urged  the  malignity  and  falsehood  of  the  slanders  in  the 
poein  against  the  memory  of  a  good  and  pious  King,  the 
Father  of  his  Peo^de,  and  contended  that  the  Defendant  had 
published  a  libel  of  the  most  gross,  impious,  and  slanderous 
character. 

A  man  named  Purtan  was  called  to  pfove  the  purchase 
of  a  copy  of  the  Liberal  at  No.  22,  Old  Bond-street,  and 
swore  he  bought  it  of  the  Defendant  then  in  court. 

Mr.  Scarlett,  for  the  Defendant,  expressed  his  con- 
tempt and  indignation  at  a  prosecution  of  so  impudent  and 
arbitrary  a  character.  He  shewed,  that  fair  and  impartial 
history  would  be  at  an  end,  if  the  characters  of  deceased 
monarchs  were  not  allowed  to  be  fully  and  unrestrictedly 
discussed,  and  opinions  of  all  kinds,  laudatory  or  hostUe, 
expressed  upon  their  conduct  by  their  surviving  contempo- 
raries. He  insisted,  that  the  allegation  in  the  indictment, 
that  the  alleged  libel  had  wounded  .the  feelings  of  his 
present  Majesty,  was  best  disproved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
Attorney-General  had  not  proceeded  against  the  defendant — 
that  his  Bfajesty's  hfinisters  had  advised  no  prosecution. 
The  learned  Counsel  then  took  a  review  of  the  late  reign, — 
its  wars,  its  disasters,  its  enormous  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure;  and  contended,  that  any  man  might  rationally 
express  the  opinion  of  it  contained  in  the  poem  prosecuted* 
He  further  shewed,  that  the  alleged  libel  was  principally  a 
satire  on  a  poem  of  Mr.  Southey's  under  the  same  title,  full 
of  gross  adulation  of  George  the  Third,  which  the  present 
poem  was  calculated  to  expose  and  counteract. 

The  Chiev-Justice  (Sir  Charles  Abbott)  in  summing  up, 
observed,  that  human  nature  was  so  constituted,  that  ca- 
lunu^  against  a  father  could  not  be  published  without 
wounding  the  feelings  of  a  son ;  and  he  left  it  to  the  Jury 
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to  sAf,  ifitf  wlMlhif  tiM  fiaUkUiMi  iadictad  («r  lh# 
tOttdofwUdi  k«  «KpreiMdUft  abhorrtaee)  ivw  a 
At  lata  King;  mnhdlji  wbethar  il  wtt  faknhtfiiJ  to 
dtftfojr  tha  Mfttinrt  and  kapjpiiMM  of  Us  fraiiftt  Majaii 
tad  tha  Re]ral  faaulf  • 

The  Juiy  retired,  and  in  about  half  an  hoar  rcturaad  wxtb 
a  verdict  of  Cm  Ay. 


THE 


DEFORMED  TRANSFORMED; 


A  DRAMA. 


This  prodaction  is  founded  parUj  on  the  story  of  a  Novel  called 
The  Three  Brothers^  published  many  years  ago,  from  which 
M.  G.  Lewis's  Wood  Demon,  was  also  taken — and  partly  on  the 
Faust  of  the  great  Goethe.  The  present  publication  contains  the 
two  first  Parts  only,  and  the  opening  chorus  of  the  third.  The 
rest  may  perhaps  appear  hereafter. 


DRAMATIS  PERSOyjE, 


Straaoer,  atterwarjs  C^sbar. 
Arnold. 

P&lLlfiEltt. 

Cellini. 

Bbrtha. 

Olimpia. 


Spirits,  Soldiers,  Citizens  of  Romei  PriestSi  Peasants,  &c. 
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PART  I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Forest 

Enter  Arnold  and  his  mother  Bsbtha. 

OuT^  hunchback ! 

ABN0L9. 

I  was  born  Mi  mother ! 

OMt 

Thoulneidmsi    Then Nig^iWal^ I    Otf^mmm 
The  sole  abortion ! 

ABNMIk* 

Would  that  I  had  been  so, 
And  mnr*  iccn  tlte  light  f 

o  8 
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From  her  who  bore  me,  would  9tiU  rwxaMle  mm 
Even  to  this  hateful  wipoQt     iM  m^  ^nah 
The  wound*  « 

They  are  right ;  wd  Ndturv's  mnw  ihvwi  m» 
Wkfi  «he  hath  made  me.     I  will  not  look  09  it 
Again,  and  scarce  dar^  think  wH«    Hideous  wretch 
That  I  am !    Th«  very  wfit^rs  mock  inie  witli 
My  horrid  shadow    Mke  a  demon  plao^d 
Deep  in  the  fountain  to  W9^  ImH  the  c^tUfl 
From  drinking  tb^r^*  \H0 

And  4mU  I  livQ  ept  / 
A  burden  to  th^  ettrtl^  inyielf>  md  iibwie 
Unto  what  brought  mo  into  life  f    Thou  Udodt 
Which  flowest  90  frealy  fram  a  acratidi,  lot  at 
Try  if  thou  wilt  not  in  a  fuller  atrttun 
Pour  fbrth  niy  woes  fcr  erer  with  tfayiadf 
On  earth,  to  which  I  will  lostere  at  ooda 
This  haftafiil  compound  of  her  atmna»  and 
ReadlTe  back  to  her  ekmehta,  and  take 
The  flihape  of  any  reptik  stfTe  iiiyfielf» 
And  make  a  world  for  myriada  of  new  ^tams! 
This  knife !  now  1ft  me  prove  if  it  will  sever 
This  withered  slip  of  hatmne's  iiightshade«ii«>»y 
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Vile  form— from  the  creation,  «8  it  hath 
'Tfitt  greem  ^oygb  from  tha.forest. 

[Abkold  places  the  knife  in  the  gnmit  Wiihfkf 
point  upvfoirdfi^ 

Now  'tis  set, 

And  I  can  fall  upon  it.    Yet  one  glance 
On  the  fair  day,  which  s^se^  DO  foul  thing  like 
Myself,  afid  the  sweet  sun,  which  warmed  me,  but 
In  vain.     The  birds— how  joyously  they  (dng  \ 
So  let  them,  for  I  would  not  be  lamented : 
But  let  thdr  merriest  notes  be  Arnold's  knell ; 
The  falling  kftves  my  monument  i  the  murmur 
Of  the  near  fountain  my  sole  degy. 
Now,  knife,  stand  finnly,  as  I  frin  wom14  fell  J 

[As  he  rushes  to  throw  himsdfupon  ths  kn^^  his 

eye  is  mddetdy  caught  by  the  fountain^ 

which  seem  in  motion^ 
The  fountain  moves  without  a  wind :  but  shall 
The  ripple  of  a  spring  change  my  rearfve  ? 
No.    Yet  it  moves  again  I    The  waters  atifi 
Not  aa  with  air,  but  by  some  lubterr^ne 
And  rocking  power  of  the  internal  world. 
What's  here?    A  mist!    No  more?— 

[A  daud  comes  from  the  fountain.    He  stands 

gazing  upon  it :  it  is  dispelled,  and  a  tall 

black  man  comes  towards  him. 
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I 

AEKOLD. 


Whatwouldyou?    Spesk 
Spirit  or  man? 

STRANGXE* 

As  man  is  both,  why  not 
Say  both  in  one  P  , 

AENOLD. 

Your  form  is  nuofs,  and  yet 
You  may  be  deviL 

STaAKGBB. 

So  many  men  are  that 
Which  is  so  called  or  thought,  that  you  may  add  me 
To  which  you  please,  without  much  wrong  to  either. 
But  ocMue :  you  wish  to  kill  yourself  ;<— pursue 
Your  purpose. 

ABKOLD. 

You  have  interrupted  me. 

STBANGEB. 

What  is  that  resolution  which  can  e^er 

Be  interrupted  ?    If  I  be  the  devil 

You  deem,  a  »ngle  moment  would  have  made  you 

Mine,  and  for  ever,  by  your  suicide ; 

And  yet  my  coming  saves  you. 

ARNOLD. 

I  said  not 
You  were  the  demc  u-  approach 


T 
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Was  like  one. 

STBANGBS. 

Unless  you  keep  company 
With  him  (and  you  seem  scarce  used  to  such  high 
Society)  you  can^t  tell  how  he  approaches; 
And  for  his  aspect,  look  upon  the  fountain, 
And  then  on  me,  and  judge  which  of  us  twain 
Look  likest  what  the  boors  believe  to  be 
Their  cbven-footed  terror^ 

ABNOLD. 

Do  you— dare  you 
To  taunt  me  with  my  bom  deformity  P 

STBAKGEB. 

Were  I  to  taunt  a  bu£Palo  with  this 

Cloven  foot  of  thine,  or  the  swift  dromedary 

With  thy  sublime  of  humps,  the  animals 

Would  revel  in  the  compliment.    And  yet 

Both  beings  are  more  swif^  more  strong,  more  mighty 

In  action  and  endurance  than  thyself. 

And  all  the  fierce  and  &ir  of  the  same  kind 

With  thee.    Thy  form  is  natural :  ^twas  only 

Nature^s  mistaken  largess  to  bestow 

The  gifts  whidi  are  of  others  upon  man. 

ABNOLD. 

Give  me  the  strength  then  of  the  buffalo's  foot. 
When  he  spurns  high  the  dust,  beholding  his 
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Near  eoemj ;  or  let  me  have  the  long 
And  patient  swiftness  of  the  dfiWt-ship, 
The  hebn Jess  dbomedary ;— -and  Til  bcnr 
Thy  fiendish  sarcasm  with  a  watly  paU^K9e« 

STRANGER. 

I  will. 

A«>'oi,D  {mth  surprisey 
Thxm  can^t? 

STRANGER* 

Perhaps.    Would  you  ought  else  ? 

ARVOLD. 

Thou  mockest  me. 

STRANGER. 

Not  I.    Why  should  I  mode 
What  all  are  mocking  .^    ThaCs  poor  sport  methiqfcs. 
To  talk  to  thee  in  human  language  (for 
Thou  canst  not  y9t  speak  mine)  thefoi^tr 
Hunts  not  th^  wretched  OQney^  but  the  bo^^ 
Or  wolf,  or  lion,  leaving.  poJtry  £^9 
To  petty  burghers^  who  leave  once  a  year 
Their  wall^,  to  fill  their  household  caldrons  with 
Such  scullion  prey.    The  meanest  gibe  at  tbee|-* 
Now  /  can  mock  the  nughtiest. 

ARNOLD, 

Then  waste  not 
Thy  time  00  me:  I  seek  thee  not- 
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Your  thou^ts 
Are  not  fiEur  from  me.     Dq  pot  send  W9  bttPk  ^ 
I  am  not  so  easily  recalled  to  do 
Good  servi«o* 

ARNOLD, 

What  wilt  thou  do  for  me  ? 

Chuugd 

Shapes  with  you,  if  you  wiQ,  nnce  ymm  flO'ir]($  yoUi 
Or  form  you  to  your  widi  in  wy  diape. 

AavpLD. 
Oh !  then  you  are  indeed  tb^  dfionon,  for 

Nought  else  would  wittingly  wear  mine* 

ST»A)7WE.. 

I'll  show  thee 

The  brightest  which  the  world  «^  borei  wd  pvn  lhi« 
Thy  «boioe. 

On  what  condition  ? 

There's  a  question ! 
An  hour  ago  you  would  have  given  your  soul 
To  look  like  other  men,  and  now  you  pause 
To  wear  the  form  of  hero^. 
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No;  Iwfflnit. 
I  most  not  coB^nflUK  wuj  souL 


Wlntaoiil^ 
Wcfth  mnnng  8o»  voolddirdlii&siidiaGiicMe? 

ASSOLD. 

^Tis  an  a^iiing  one^  wliateVr  tbe  toiement 

In  wUdi  it  is  nuslodgedL    But  name  your  oonqpiot: 

Must  it  be  flgned  in  blood  ? 

STBAKGXK. 

Not  n&  your  own* 

AmiiOLD* 

Whose  blood  then  P 

STXANGKft. 

We  win  talk  of  that  hereafter. 
But  m  be  moderate  with  you,  for  I  see 
Great  things  within  you.    Tou  shall  have  no  bond 
But  your  own  will,  no  contract  save  your  deeds. 
Are  you  content  ? 

I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

STRAHOER. 

Now  then  !— 

[  'ne  Stranger  approaches  the  fountain^  oMd 

turns  to  Arnold. 

A  little  of  your  blood. 
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ARKOLJ). 

For  what? 

STBANCSB. 

To  mingle  with  the  magic  of  the  waters, 
And  make  the  chann  effective. 

ABNOLD  (holding  out  hU  toounded  arm.) 

Take  it  alL 

STBAVGXR. 

Not  now.    A  few  drops  will  suffice  for  this. 

[  The  Stranger  takes  same  of  Abnold^s  Mood  in  his 
hand  J  and  casts  it  into  the  fountain, 

8TBAV6SB 

Shadows  of  beauty ! 

Shadows  of  power  I 
Rise  to  your  duty — 

This  is  the  hour ! 
Walk  lovely  and  pliant 

From  the  depdi  of  this  fountain. 
As  the  cloud-shapen  giant 

Bestrides  the  Hartz  mountain.^ 
Come  as  ye  werg^ 

That  our  eyes  may  behold 
The  model  in  air 

Of  the  form  I  will  mould, 

*  Thb  it  a  well  known  German  lupentition— a  gigantic  thtdow 
piodneed  by  nfleetion  on  tbe  Brockco. 
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Bright  as  the  Irit 

When  eUber  is  spanned  ;— 
Such  his  desiit  is,  [Pointing  to  Aevolp 

Such  nvf  oomibabd  I 
Demons  heroic— t 

Dtimoos  who  #ore 
The  ionn  of  the  Stoic 

Or  Sophist  of  yore^^ 
Or  the  shape  of  each  Vkstar^ 

THxa  Maoedon^i  boj 
To  each  hi{[^  Bomiti^  piattir^ 

Who  breathed  Id  destroy— 
Shadows  of  Beauty  { 

Shadows  of  Pbww  I 
Up  to  your  duty— 

This  is  the  hou^  1 

[  Various  Phantoms  mrise/hmn  iAe  lMrfem»  mul  pa>? 
in  succession  brfore  the  Strmnger  mad  Aanold. 

What  do  I  see? 

The  btafck«cgred  BooMati  WMi 
The  eaglets  beak  between  thos?  eycto  wfakii  ne>r 
Beheld  a  conqueror^  os  looked  Aloiy 
The  land  he  made  not  Rome%  while  Rome  became 
His,  and  all  their's  who  Wred  his  rery 
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The  Phantoiil'ii  Md  (  my  quert  i^  beftiity  •    Ctmld  t 
Inherit  but  his  fame  urith  hb  delbcts ! 

ST&AKG^ll. 

Hh  teoir  WM  ^  With  laUfels  more  than  hairs. 
You  see  his  aspect-— chodte  it  6f  reject. 
I  can  but  promise  ydfa  his  form ;  his  fame 
Must  be  long  sought  and  fbtigfai  fbr. 

AkHOtX). 

!  Will  fight  too. 
But  not  as  a  mock  Caesaf .    Let  him  pass ; 
His  aspect  may  be  ftit',  but  suits  me  not. 

fttAAKGEft. 

Then  you  ai^  far  more  difficult  lo  please 
Than  Caio's  aistST)  w  than  Brtttiis'  mothei", 
Or  Cleopatra  at  sixteen — an  age 
When  love  is  not  less  in  the  eye  than  heart. 
But  be  it  so!     ShidoW,  pftss  on ! 

ARNOLD. 

Ami  can  it 
Be>  that  the  man  who  dsook  th6  ^arth  is  gone 
And  left  no  footttqp  ? 

STBAMGBR. 

ThiBn  yon  ctf «    Hfal  BuliMiinc^ 
I^eft  graves  eneughy  And  woes  ciMigh)  fthd  tidM 
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More  than  enou^  to  track  his  memory ; 
But  for  his  gludow',  ^tU  no  more  than  youn, 
Exc^t  a  little  longer  and  less  crooked 
r  the  sun.    Behold  another  t 

[A  tecmd  Phantom  pattet. 

ABMOLD. 

Whoiahe? 
STBAMGBX. 
He  was  the  fairest  and  the  braveBt  of 
Athenians.    Look  upon  him  well. 

ASNOLD. 

He  is 
More  lovely  than  the  last.     How  beautiful  I 

STSAKGFR. 

Sudi  Tas  the  curled  son  <tf  Clinias ; — would*^^ 
Invest  thee  with  his  tona  ? 

AEKOLl). 

Would  thai  I  ha 
Been  bom  with  it  E    But  Ahlx'  I  nm 
I  will  loi^  further. 

[The Shade  of  Mdbiak 

STBANGER. 

I>o  t     Behold  again  f  \ 

AKKOLD. 

What(  that  low,  swarthy,  abini-no^iixi.  r 
With  the  wide  nostnls  and  tiileiius'  aspec^ 


The  q>Uy  feet  and  low  « 
Renuin  thit  triiich  I  am. 


And  yet  Ik  WW 
The  earth^B  perfection  of  all  mmtal  beaiitj> 
Aud  poscHiificadoD  of  all  virtue. 
But  you  igect  liim  ? 

AXMOLD. 

If  Ida  fixm  ODuld  faring  me 
That  iriiidi  redeemed  it — do. 

I  have  DO  porH* 
;  but  you  m^  tiy,  and  find  it 
I  cr  m  your  own. 
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Leamng  dqcoted  oa  Us  dub  of  omqiiert. 
As  if  he  knew  the  worthlessnesB  of  thoie 
For  whom  he  had  fought. 

•TXANeiR. 

It  WW  the  mm  who  li* 

The  ancient  world  for  love. 

ARNOLD. 

I  cwnot  blame  him 
Since  I  have  risked  my  aoul  hecmse  I  find  not 
That  which  he  exchanged  the  earth  for* 

STRANOaa. 

Since  flo  far 
You  seem  cot^enial,  will  you  wear  his  leaturea  ? 

ARNOLD. 

No.    As  you  leave  me  cboiee,  I  am  difficult. 
If  but  to  see  the  heroes  I  should  se*er 
Have  ^een  dse  on  this  ode  of  the  dim  shove 
Whence  they  float  back  before  us. 

9TRANeRR# 

Henoe,  TriimiTir! 
Thy  Cleqpalia^s  waiting. 

[7%^  Shade  ofAtUhonjf  disappears:  another  rise 

ARNOLD. 

WhoisthisP 
Who  truly  lookelh  like  a  dmpigndj 
Blooming  and  farightt  widi  gokkn  hair,  aii4  atatati 


•>. 
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If  not  more  h]|^  than  mortal^  yet  mmortal 
In  all  that  nameless  bearing  of  his  limbic 
Which  he  wean  as  the  sun  hk  rayB«— «  sonethi^g 
Which  shines  from  him,  and  yet  is  but  the  flashing 
Emanation  of  a  thing  more  glorioua  alUl. 
Was  he  e'er  human  only  t 

STBAKGEB. 

Let  the  earth  speak. 
If  there  be  atoma  of  him  left,  orerea 
Of  the  more  solid  gold  that  formed  his  urn. 

Who  was  this  Gloty  of  mankind  ? 

STBAHOSB. 

The  shame 
Of  Greece  in  peace,  her  thunderbolt  in  war<— • 
Demetriua  the  Maoedonian  and 
Taker  of  dties. 

ABHOLB 

Yet  one  shadow  more. 
atmAXGXB  (addreering  ike  Shaiote.) 
Get  thee  to  Lamia^a  lq> ! 

[  The  Shade  of  Demetnm  PoHcceUs  tameheif 
another  ruee» 

STBANGEB. 

ril  fit  you  still, 
Fear  not,  my  HunchbacL    If  the  shadows  of 

P   9 
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That  which  existed  please  not  your  nice  taste 

rU  animate  the  ideal  marble,  till 

Your  soul  be  reconciled  to  her  new  garment 

AEV0L9. 

Content  I    I  will  fix  here. 

STRAKGEE. 

I  must  cnrnmend 
Your  choice.     The  god-like  son  of  the  Seapgoddess, 
The  unshorn  boy  of  Peleus,  with  his  locks 
As  beautiful  and  dear  as  the  amber  waves 
Of  rich  Pactolus  rolled  o^er  sands  of  gold. 
Softened  by  intervening  crystal,  and 
Rippled  like  flowing  waters  by  the  wind, 
All  vowed  to  Sperchius  as  they  were— -bdiold  them  ! 
And  Atm— as  he  stood  by  Polixena, 
With  sanctioned  and  with  softened  love,  before 
The  altar,  gazing  on  his  Trojan  bride. 
With  some  remorse  within  for  Hector  slain 
And  Priam  weeping,  mingled  with  deep  pasaon 
For  the  sweet  downcast  virgin,  whose  young  band 
Trembled  in  his  who  slew  her  brother.     So 
He  stood  i^  the  temple !     Look  upon  him  as 
Greece  looked  her  last  upon  her  best,  the  instant 
Ere  Paris^  arrow  flew. 

AEKOLD. 

I  gaze  upon  him 
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As  if  I  were  his  soul,  whose  form  shaU  soon 
Envelop  mine. 

STSAKGES. 

You  have  done  well.    The  greatest 
Deformity  should  <mly  barter  with 
The  eztremest  beau^,  if  the  proverb's  true 
Of  mortals,  that  extremes  meet. 

Come!    Be  quick! 
I  am  impatient 

STBAKGEB. 

As  a  youthful  beauty 
Before  her  glass.     Kou  both  see  what  is  not. 
But  dream  it  is  what  must  be, 

ARNOLD.  ' 

Must  I  wait 

STBAKGBB. 

No;  that  were  a  pity.    But  a  word  or  two: 
His  stature  is  twelve  cubits ;  would  you  so  fiu* 
Outstep  these  times,  and  be  a  Titan  ?    Or 
(To  talk  canomcally)  wax  a  Son 
Of  Anak? 

ABNOXJ). 

Why  not  ? 

STBANGEB. 

Glorious  ambition ! 
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I  love  thee  most  in  dwvfs !    A  mortal  of 

Philistine  stature  would  have  gladly  pared 

His  own  Goliath  down  to  a  dight  David : 

But  thou,  my  mamldn,  wmild*al  ioar  a  show 

Rather  than  hero.    Thaa  shalt  be  indulged. 

If  such  be  thy  desire;  and  yet,  by  being 

A  little  less  removed  from  present  men 

In  figure,  thou  canst  sway  them  more ;  for  all 

Would  rise  against  thee  now,  as  if  to  hunt 

A  new  found  mammoth ;  and  their  cursed  engfaMS, 

Their  culverins  and  so  fbtth,  would  find  way 

Through  our  friend*!  armour  diete,  widi  grealer 

Than  the  adukarer*a  arrow  Ihitmgfa  his  heel 

Which  Thetis  had  forgotten  to  bapdae 

In  Styx. 

ABKOLD. 

Then  let  it  be  aa  thou  deem^st  best. 

Thou  shalt  ba  beauteous  as  the  ddng  thou  see'^al. 
And  strong  aa  what  it  was,  and— i' 

I  ask  not 
For  valour,  since  Deformity  b  daring. 
It  is  its  essence  to  overtake  mankind 
By  heart  and  soul,  and  make  itself  the  equate 
Ay,  the  superior  <xf  the  rest.    There  is 
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A  spur  in  its  halt  morcments,  to  become 

All  that  the  odien  caimot,  in  sudi  things 

As  still  are  free  to  both,  to  oompeAsete 

For  stepdame  Nature^s  aTarioe  at  first. 

They  woo  wiAfeaikss  deeds  the  smiles  of  fbrtuM^ 

And  oft,  like  Timour  the  lame  Tartar,  win  tfiem. 

WeQ  spoken!    And  thou  doubtless  wilt  remain 
Formed  as  thou  art     I  may  dismiaB  the  mould 
Of  shadow,  which  must  turn  to  Hesh,  to  encase 
This  darii^  soul,  whidi  could  adiieipe  no  less 
Without  it? 

ABKOin. 

Had  no  Power  presented  me 
The  poedbility  of  change,  I  would 
Have  done  the  best  which  Spirit  may,  to  make 
Its  way,  with  all  Defonnity'^s  dull,  deadly. 
Discouraging  weight  upon  me,  like  a  mountam. 
In  feeling,  on  my  heart  as  on  my  shoulders 
An  hateful  and  unsij^tly  molehill  to 
The  eyes  of  happier  man.     I  would  have  looked 
On  beauty  in  that  sex  which  is  the  type 
Of  all  we  know  or  dream  of  beautiful 
Beyond  the  world  they  brighten,  with  a  ogh— « 
Not  of  love  but  despair;  nor  souj^t  to  win. 
Though  to  a  heart  all  love,  what  could  not  love  me 
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In  taiHf  because  of  this  vile  crooked  ckg- 
Which  makes  me  hmdy.    Nay,  I  could  hare  borne 
It  all,  had  not  my  mother  spumed  me  from  her. 
The  she-bear  licks  her  cubs  into  a  sort 
Of  shape  ;-*my  dam  beheld  my  shape  was 
Had  she  exposed  me,  like  the  Spartan,  ere 
I  knew  the  passionati*  part  of  life,  I  had 
Been  a  dod  of  the  valley,-*hiq9pier  nothing 
Than  what  I  am.    But  even  thus,  the  lowest. 
Ugliest,  and  meanest  of  mankind,  what  courage 
And  perseverance  could  have  done,  perchance 
Had  made  me  something — as  it  has  made  heroes 
Of  the  same  mould  as  mine.    You  lately  saw  me 
Master  of  my  own  life,  and  quick  to  quit  it; 
And  he  who  is  so,  is  the  master  of 
Whatever  dreads  to  die. 

STEAK6EB. 

Decide  between 
Y^iat  you  have  been,  or  will  be. 

ABKOLn. 

« 

I  have  done  so. 

You  have  opened  brighter  prospects  to  my  eyes, 

And  sweeter  to  my  heart    As  I  am  now, 

I  might  befeared,  admired,  respected,  loved 

Of  all  save  those  next  to  me,  of  whom  I 

Would  be  bdoved.    As  thou  showest  me  - 
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A  choice  of  forms^  I  take  the  one  I  view. 
Haste !    Haste ! 

STBANOEB. 

And  what  shall  /  wear  ? 

ABNOLD. 

Surely  he 
Who  can  command  all  forms,  will  dioose  the  highest, 
Sometl^g  superior  even  to  that  which  was 
Pelides  now  before  us.    Perhaps  kU 
Who  slew  him,  that  of  Paris :  or — still  higher— 
The  Poef  s  God,  clothed  in  such  limbs  as  are 
Themselves  a  Poetry. 

STBAKGEB. 

Less  will  content  me ; 
For  I  too  love  a  change. 

ABKOLD. 

Your  aspect  is 
Dusky,  but  not  uncomely. 

6TBAX6EB. 

If  I  chose,  • 
I  might  be  whiter ;  but  I  have  a  penchant 
For  Uack — it  is  so  honest,  and  besides 
Can  neither  blush  with  shame  nor  pak  with  fear : 
But  I  have  worn  it  long  enough  of  late, 

« 

And  now  FU  take  your  figure. 
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AEKOLD. 

Mine ! 

•TBAMGEB. 

Yes.     You 

Shall  change  with  Thedi'  too,  and  I  with  Bertha 
Your  mothff's  offspring.    People  have  their  tastes ; 
You  hasft  your»«-I  mine. 

AEVOLD. 

Despatch!  deapatch! 

•TEAKOSa. 


90. 

[7^  Stranger  takes  some  earth  and  nufulds  it  al&ng  the 
turf.    And  then  addresses  the  Phantom  of  Achillea, 

Beautiful  Shadow 

Of  Thetis'sboy! 
Who  sleeps  in  the  meadow 

Whoas  graas  grows  o^er  Troy : 
Frcmi  the  red  earth,  like  Adam^y 

Thy  likeness  I  shape. 
As  the  Bdng  who  made  him. 

Whose  actions  I  ape. 
Thou  clay,  be  all  glowing, 

Till  the  rose  in  his  cheek 
Be  as  fidr  as,  when  blowing, 

It  wears  its  first  streak ! 
*  Adam  meani  "  red  eai-th,**  from  which  the  flnt  maa  was  foimcd. 
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Ye  viokU!    I  scatter. 
Now  turn  into  eyes! 
And  thou  MUMbiny  watery 
Of  blood  take  the  guise  ! 
Let  these  hyacinth  boug^ 

Be  his  long,  flowing  hair, 
And  wave  o^er  his  brows. 
As  thou  wavest  in  air! 
Let  his  heart  be  this  marble 

I  tear  from  the  rock ! 
But  lus  voice  as  the  warble 

Of  birds  on  yon  oak! 
Let  his  flesh  be  the  purest 

Of  mould,  in  which  grew 
The  lily-root  surest. 

And  drank  the  best  dew ! 
Let  his  limbs  be  the  h^test 

Which  clay  oan  compound ! 
And  his  aspect  the  brightest 

On  earth  to  be  found ! 
Elements,  near  me. 

Be  mingled  and  Btirred, 
Know  me,  and  hear  me, 
And  leap  to  my  word ! 
Sunbeams,  awaken 
This  earth^s  animaticn ! 
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^Tisdone!    He  hath  taken 
His  stand  in  Creation! 

[  AavoLD  falls  ierudesi ;  his  soul  passes  into  the  shape 
of  Achilles 9  which  rises  from  the  ground  ;  while 
the  Phantom  has  disappeared,  part  by  pari,  as 
the  figure  was  formed  from  the  earth. 

ABKOLD  {in  his  new  form.) 
I  love,  andl  shaU  bebelOTed!  Oh  life! 
At  last  I  fed  thee !    Glorious  spirit ! 

STBANGXB. 

Stop! 
What  shall  become  of  your  abandoned  garment. 
You  hump,  and  lump,  and  clod  of  ugliness, 
Which  late  you  wore,  or  were? 

ABNOLD. 

Who  cares !    Let  wolves 
And  vultures  take  it,  if  they  will. 

STBAKGEB. 

And  if 
They  do,  and  are  not  scared  by  it,  you^Il  say 
It  must  be  peace-time,  and  no  better  fis^e 
Abroad  T  the  fields. 

ABNOLD* 

Let  us  but  leave  it  there, 

* 

No  matter  what  becmies  on^tt 


Som  t  A  IML4VA. 


-i  r     »    t    I  . 


If  not  ungmcAiL    Wlmaoe  cr  it  b^ 

It  hath  susUiiied  your  aool  fiill  mmj  m  daj. 


Ay,  asthedoDg^ 

Whidi  is  DOW  set  in  gold,  as  jevds  ihaald  be. 


But  if  I  g^e  anodwr  Cans,  it  mat  be 
Bjttireidmag^  notiobbcry.    Fortb^ 
Who  make  mat  without  wanenTs  aid,  have  long 
Had  patents  for  Ifae  aame^  and  do  not  love 
Your  interiopen.    The  devil  may  take  men 
Not  make  them, — thou^  he  leqp  the  benefit 
Of  the  original  workmandiip: — and  tfaoefixe 
Some  one  must  be  &UDd  to  hmiiiih  the  shi^ 
You  have 


AmvoLD. 
Who  would  do  flo ! 

STftAVCZm. 

That  I  know  not. 
And  tfaerefiwe  I  muat 

ABVOLD. 

You! 

8TBA176EK. 

I  said  it  ere 
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You  inhabited  your  present  dome  of  beauty. 

ABNOLD. 

True.    I  forget  all  tUn^  in  the  new  joy 
Of  this  immortal  change. 

STRANeBB. 

In  a  few  msmmU 

I  will  be  as  you  weie^  and  you  shall  s^ 
Yourself  for  ever  by  you,  as  your  shadow. 

ABNOLD. 

I  would  be  spared  thisi 

8TBAN0BB. 

But  it  camot  be. 
What !  shrinl^  alreadyy  being  what  you  ue. 
From  seeing  what  you  were  ? 

Do  aa  thou  wilt- 

Stranqbb  (to  the  late  form  of  Abnold,  ettend^d  M 

the  earth.) 

Clay !  not  dead,  but  souUeei  f 
Though  no  mian  would  choose  thee. 

An  immortal  no  less 

Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 

Clay  thou  art ;  and  unto  spirit 

All  clay  is  of  equal  merit 

Fire !  without  which  nou^t  can  live ; 

Fire !  but  in  which  nought  can  live, 


A  ZSLUtl. 


Or 


HovSi^iBra  ircfcf 


Dor  &ay  bcHt,  bcrdL  not 


But  muit  widi 


Wlien  hesTCD  vith  die  wcM  Imfa 
Fire!  asast  me  to  renew 
Life  in  what  lies  in  mj  riev 

Stiff  and  cold! 
His  RwcrectiaB  rests  with  me  Aid  job  ! 
Onefittky  manfay  i|Hrk  of 
And  lie  ^^  shall  aeefli  the 

Bot  I  hbi|nu's place dian hold! 

[An  IgmS'fahnu  juts  ihnmgk  tie  woodf  md  ruU 
an  the  brow  of  ike  body.  The  Stranger  die- 
appears:  the  body  rises. 

AEKOLD  (m  his  new  form.) 
Oh!  hoRibla! 
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THE  STRANGER  (tfl  ARNOLD^S  late  shope.) 

What !  tremblest  thou? 

ARNOLD. 

Not  80— 

I  merely  shudder.    Where  is  fled  the  shape 
Thou  hUely  worest  ? 

STRAlfGSR. 

To  the  world  of  shadows. 
But  let  us  thread  the  present.    Whither  wilt  thou  ? 

ARNOLD. 

Must  thou  be  my  oompanion  ? 

STRANGER. 

Wherefore  not  ? 
Your  betters  keep  worse  company. 

ARNOLD. 

illy  betters! 

STRANGER. 

Oh  I  you  wax  proud,  I  see,  of  your  new  form  : 
Fm  glad  of  that.    Ungrateful  too !    That's  well ; 
You  improve  apace :— ^wo  changes  in  an  instant. 
And  you  are  old  in  the  world^'s  ways  already. 
But  bear  with  me :  indeed  you'll  find  me  useful 
Upon  your  pilgrimage.     But  come,  pronounce 
Where  shall  we  now  be  errant  ? 

ARNOLD. 

Where  the  world 


!: 
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Is  thickest,  that  I  may  bdioU  it  in 
Its  workings. 

STEAK6ER. 

Thaf  s  to  say,  where  there  is  War 
And  Woman  in  activity.    Lefs  see ! 
Spain — ^Italy — the  new  Atlantic  world — 
Afnc  with  all  its  Moors.    In  very  truth. 
There  is  small  choice:  the  whole  race  are  just  now 
^ufi^uig  ttB  usual  at  each  other's  hearts. 

ABNOLD. 

I  have  heard  great  things  of  Rome. 

STEANGEB. 

A  goodly  choice— 
And  scarce  a  better  to  be  found  on  earth, 
Since  Sodom  was  put  out.     The  field  is  wide  too ; 
For  now  the  Frank,  and  Hun,  and  Spanish  Scion 
Of  the  old  Vandals,  are  at  play  along 
The  sunny  shores  of  the  world's  garden. 

ABNOLD. 

How 
Shall  we  proceed  ? 

STllAKGEB. 

Like  gallants,  on  good  coursers. 
What  ho !  my  chargers !    Never  yet  were  better. 
Since  Phaeton  was  upset  into  the  Po. 
Our  Pages  too ! 
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Enter  two  Pages  9  with  four  coal-black  Hona. 

ABKOLD. 

A  noble  sight ! 

STBAKGEB. 

And  of 
A  nobler  breed.     Match  me  in  Barbary, 
Or  your  Kochlini  race  of  Araby, 
With  these ! 

ABNOLD. 

The  mighty  steam,  whidi  volumes  hig^ 
From  their  proud  nostrils,  burns  the  very  air ; 
And  sparks  of  flame,  like  dancing  fire-flies,  wheel 
Around  their  manes,  &s  common  insects  swarm 
Round  common  steeds  towards  sunset. 

STBAXGEB. 

Mount,  iny  Lord; 
They  and  I  are  your  servitors. 

ABKOLD. 

And  these 
Oxxr  dark-eyed  pages — what  may  be  their  names  ? 

STBAKGEB. 

You  shall  baptise  them. 

ABKOLD. 

What !  in  holy  water  ? 


:i. 


:>jr- 
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STBAKOEB* 

Why  not !    The  deeper  sumcr,  bfttar  nbt 

AEMOLIK 

They  are  beiutiful^  and  cannot,  sure,  be  demons  ? 

ITKAMOBft. 

True ;  the  deviTs  always  ugly ;  and  your  baaiity 
Is  never  diabolical. 

AftHOLD. 

nicallhmi 
Who  bears  the  golden  horn,  and  wean  sudi  br^bt 
And  blooming  aspect,  Huon ;  Ibr  he  lool» 
Like  to  the  lovdy  bc^  lost  in  the  forest 
And  never  found  till  now.    And  for  the  other 
And  darker,  and  more  thou^tful,  who  mika  not^ 
But  looks  as  serious  though  teiene  as  Night, 
He  shall  be  Memnon,  from  the  Ethiop  king 
Whose  statue  turns  a  harper  onoe  a  day. 
And  you  ? 


I  have  ten  thousand  names,  and  twiee 
As  many  attributes ;  but  as  I  wear 
e  A  human  shape,  will  take  a  human  name. 

More  human  than  the  shape  (though  it  was  mtne  rmct) 
I  trust. 


irat»J  a  « 
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aTRANGEB. 

Then  adl  me  Caesar. 

ARNOLD. 

Whjyithatname 
Bebngs  to  empires,  and  has  beea  but  borne 
By  the  World's  Lords.    , 

STRANOBB.         .    . 

And  therefore  fittest  for 
The  Devil  in  disguise — since  so  y  oii  deem  me, 
Unless  you  call  me  Pope  instead. 

ARNOLD. 

Well  then, 
Caesar  thou  shalt  be.    For  myself,  my  name 
Shall  be  plain  Arnold. still. 

CJBSAB. 

Well  add  a  title — 
<<  Count  Arnold  :^  it  hath  no  ungradous  sound. 
And  will  look  well  upon  a  billet-doux. 

ARNOLD. 

Or  in  an  <Hrder  for  a  battle-field. 

CiESAR  dngs. 
To  horse !  to  horse !  my  coal-black  steed 

Paws  the  ground  and  snuffs  the  air  1 
There's  not  a  foal  of  Arab's  breed 

More  knows  whom  he  must  bear ; 


.^ 


^ 
^ 
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On  the  hill  he  will  not  tire. 

Swifter  as  it  waxes  hi^^er ; 

In  the  marsh  he  will  not  slarkfn. 

On  the  plain  be  overtaken ; 

In  the  wave  he  will  not  aink. 

Nor  pause  at  the  ImxdL^s  aide  to  diink; 

In  the  race  he  will  not  pant. 

In  the  combat  hell  not  fidnt ; 

On  the  stones  he  wiD  not  stmnUe, 

Time  nor  toil  shall  make  him  humble  ; 

In  the  stall  he  win  not  stHEen, 

But  be  winged  as  a  Griffin, 

Only  flying  with  his  feet : 

And  will  not  sudi  a  Toyage  be  sweet  ? 

Merrily !  merrily  !  never  unsomid. 

Shall  our  bonny  Mack  horses  skim  over  the  groond ! 

From  the  Alps  to  the  Caucasus,  ride  we,  or  ^! 

For  well  leave  them  bdund  in  the  glance  of  an  eye. 

[  They  mount  their  hcrseSf  and  disappear* 


r; 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Camp  be/ore  the  WaUs  qfRome* 
Arnold  and  Cjbsab. 

CifelAft* 

You  are  well  entered  now. 

Aye;  but  my  pith 
Has  been  o^er  carcases :  mine  eyes  ira  itall 
Of  blood. 

Tben  wipe  them  And  sae  dearly.    Why  ! 
Thou  art  a  conquefor ;  the  choaen  knight 
And  free  companion  of  the  gaUant  Bourbon, 
Late  Constable  of  France ;  and  now  to  be 

Lord  of  the  city  which  bath  been  Sarth^s  lord 

» 

Under  its  Emperors,  and — changing  sex, 
Not  sceptre,  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire^^ 
Lady  of  the  Old  World. 

ARNOLD. 

How  old  1    What !  are  there 

"New  Worlds' 
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CJESAB. 

Toyota.  Yoii'll  find  there  are  such  •liorlly, 
By  its  rich  harvevis,  new  disease,  and  gold ; 
From  one  hoUf  of  the  world  named  a  whole  new  one, 
Because  you  know  no  better  than  the  dull 
And  dubious  notice  of  your  eyes  and  care. 

ARKOLO. 

m  trust  them. 

CiB8AE« 

Do !    They  will  dcoeire  you  sweetly 
And  that  is  better  than  the  bitter  tnith. 

AaiVOLD« 

Dog! 

Man! 

AftNOLD. 

Devil! 

CJBSAB. 

Your  obedient,  humble  servant. 

ARNOLD. 

Say  Master  rather.    Thou  hast  lured  me  on, 
Through  scenes  of  blood  and  lust,  till  I  am  here. 

CJESAE. 

And  where  would'st  thou  be  ? 

ARNOLD. 

Oh,  at  peaoe-*in  peace  I 
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CiESAB. 

And  where  is  that  which  is  so  ?    From  the  star 

To  the  winding  wonn,  all  life  is  motion ;  and 

In  life  commotion  is  the  extremest  point 

Of  life.     The  planet  wheels  till  it  becomes  . 

A  comet,  and  destroying  as  it  sweeps 

The  stars,  goes  out.     The  poor  worm  winds  its  way. 

Living  upon  the  death  of  other  things. 

But  still,  like  them,  must  live  and  die,  the  subject 

Of  something  which  has  made  it  live  and  die. 

You  must  obey  what  all  obey,  the  rule 

Of  fixed  Necessity  :  against  her  edict 

Rebellion  prospers  not. 

ABNOLD. 

And  when  it  prospers— «» 

CJBSAB. 

^Tis  no  rebellion. 

ABNOLD. 

Will  it  prosper  now  ? 

The  Bourbon  hath  given  orders  for  the  assault. 
And  by  the  dawn  there  will  be  work. 

ABNOLD. 

Alas! 
And  shall  the  City  yield  ?    I  see  the  Giant 
Abode  of  the  true  God,  and  his  true  Saint, 


1 
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Saint  Peter,  retr  hs  dome  and  cross  into 

That  sky  whence  Christ  ascemM  from  the  cross. 

Which  his  blood  made  a  badge  of  i^ory  sad 

Of  joy  (ascmoeof  torture  onto  him, 

God  and  6od*s  Son,  Man's  scJe  and  only  rc&ge:) 

CJBSAE. 

Tis  there,  and  shall  be. 

AairoLB. 
What? 


Thecrndfix 
Above,  and  many  altar  shrines  bdoir. 
Also  some  culyerins  upon  the  waDs, 
And  harqudmsses,  and  what  not,  besides 
The  men  who  are  to  Idndle  them  to  death 
Of  other  men. 

AEVOLD. 

And  tfaoae  scarce  mortal  ardwi. 
Pile  above  pile  of  ererlasting  wall. 
The  theatre  where  Emperors  and  their  subjects, 
(Those  sulgects  Romatui)  stood  at  gsase  upon 
The  battles  of  the  monaidis  of  the  wild 
And  wood,  the  lion  and  his  tusky  rebels 

Of  the  then  untamed  desart,  brou^^t  to  joust 
In  the  arena;  (as  rig^t  well  Aey  nii|j^t. 
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When  they  had  loft  no  huOMn  £m  unoMqvcrad }) 
Made  even  tha  foraat  pay  its  tribute  of 
Life  to  their  amphithaatrci  aa  wall 
As  Dada  men  to  die  tha  eternal  death 
For  a  tola  inalaara  paatimei  ai!id  **  Paaa  on 
To  a  new  gladiator  !^ — ^Muat  it  fall  ? 

CiESAR. 

The  city  or  the  amphitheatre  f 

The  church,  or  one,  of  aU  P  for  you  confound 

Both  them  and  me. 

ABNOtD. 

To4DeneHiiir  aoutida  the  miaiiU 
With  the  first  oock-cro«r« 

Whieh,  if  it  and  with 
The  evening^s  first  nightingale,  will  be 
Something  new  in  the  annak  of  great  Aeges : 
For  men  must  have  their  prey  after  long  toiL 

The  Sun  goes  down  as  calmly,  and  perhaps 
More  beautifullyy  than  he  did  on  Rome 
On  the  day  Remus  leapt  her  wall 

CJBSAa. 

I  saw  him. 

AKMOLO. 

You! 
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Yes,  ST.     Yoa  target  I  am  or  was 
Spirit^  tin  I  took  lip  with  jour  cast  shape 
And  a  worse  name.     Fm  Cseaar  and  a  hunch^back 
Now.    WeD!  the  fint  of  Caesars  was  a  bald-head, 
And  loved  his  hunek  better  as  a  wig 
(So  history  says)  than  as  a  glory.     Thus 
The  world  runs  on,  but  we^ll  be  merry  stilL 
I  saw  your  Romulus  (simple  as  I  am) 
Slay  his  own  twin^  quick-bom  of  the  same  wombj 
Because  he  leapt  a  ditch  ('twas  then  no  wall, 
Whatever  it  now  be ;)  and  Rome'^s  earliest  cement 
Was  brother's  blood ;  and  if  its  native  blood 
Be  spilt  till  the  choked  Tiber  be  as  red 
As  e^er  Hwas  yellowi  it  will  never  wear 
The  deep  hue  of  the  Ocean  and  the  Earth, 
Which  the  great  robber  sons  of  Fratricide 
Have  made  their  never-ceaang  scene  of  slttug^ar 
For  ages. 

ARWOLO. 

But  what  have  these  done,  their  far 
Remote  descendants,  who  have  lived  in  ptMir, 
The  peace  of  heaven,  and  in  her  sunsMiie  of 
Piety  ? 


And  what  had  (^^  dope,  whomtiiefM 
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Romans  o^erswept  ? — Hask ! 

ARNOLD. 

They  are  soldiers  singfaig 
A  reckless  roundelay,  upon  the  eve 
Of  many  deaths,  it  may  be  of  their  own. 

CiBSAB. 

And  why  should  they  not  sing  as  well  as  swaasP 
They  are  Uack  ones,  to  be  sure. 

ABNOLD. 

So,  you  are  learned^ 
I  see,  too. 

CJBSAE 

In  my  grammar,  certes.    I 
Was  educated  for  a  monk  of  all  times, 
And  once  I  was  well  versed  in  the  forgotten 
Etruscan  letters,  and— were  I  so  minded — 
Could  make  their  hieroglyphics  plainer  than 
Your  alphabet. 

ABNOLD. 

And  wherefore  do  you  not  ? 

CJESAB. 

It  answers  better  to  resolve  the  alphabet 
Back  into  hieroglyphics.     Like  your  statesman. 
And  prophet,  pontiff,  doctor,  alchymist. 
Philosopher,  and  what  not,  they  have  built 
More  Babels  without  new  dispersion,  than 
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The  stammering  young  ones  of  the  Flood's  dull  ooze. 
Who  failed  and  fled  each  other.     Why?  why,  marry. 
Because  no  man  could  understand  his  neighbour. 
They  are  wiser  now,  and  will  not  separate 
For  nonsense.     Nay,  it  is  thdr  brotherhood. 
Their  Shibboleth,  their  Koran,  Talmud,  thdr 
Cabala;  their  best  brick-work  wherewithal 
They  build  more — 

ARNOLD  (interrupting  him.) 

Oh,  thou  everlasting  Sneerer ! 
Be  silent !     How  the  soldiers*  rough  strain  seems 
Softened  by  distance  to  a  hymn-like  cadence ! 
Listen ! 

CiESAR. 

Yes.     I  have  heard  the  Angeb  sing. 

ARNOLD. 

And  Demcms  howL 

CASAR. 

And  Man  too.     Let  us  listen : 
I  love  aU  Music. 

Sang  of  the  Soldiers  within. 

The  Black  Bands  came  over 

The  Alps  and  their  snow, 
With  Bourbon,  the  Rover, 

They  past  the  broad  Po. 
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We  have  beaten  all  foemen. 

We  hare  captured  a  king, 
We  have  turned  back  cm  no  men. 

And  so  let  U8  dng! 
Here^s  the  Bourbon  for  ever! 

Though  penniless  all, 
WeTl  have  one  more  endeavour 

At  yonder  old  wall. 
With  the  Bourbon  well  gather 

At  day-dawn  before 
The  gates,  and  together 

Or  break  or  climb  o'er 
The  wall:  on  the  ladder 

As  mounts  each  firm  foot. 
Our  shout  shall  grow  gladder. 

And  death  only  be  mute. 
With  the  Bourbon  we'll  mount  o*er 

The  walls  of  old  Bome, 

» 

And  who  then  shall  count  o'er 

« 

The  spoils  of  each  dome? 
Up!  up!  with  the  lily! 

And  down  with  the  keys! 
In  old  Rome,  the  Seven-hilly, 

We'll  revel  at  ease. 
Her  streets  ^all  be  gory. 

Her  Tiber  all  red. 


mwmmm 
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And  her  temples  so  hoary 

8h«U  cbuig  with  our  tread. 
Oby  the  Bourbon !  the  Bourbon ! 

The  BouAon  for  aye ! 
Of  our  song  bear  the  burthen ! 

And  fire,  fire  away ! 
With  Spain  for  the  vanguard. 

Our  varied  host  comes ; 
And  next  to  the  Spaniard 

Beat  Germany's  drums ; 
And  Italy^s  lances 

Are  couched  at  their  mother ; 
But  our  leader  f^m  France  is. 

Who  warred  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  the  Bourbon  !  the  Bourbon ! 

Sans  country  or  home. 
We'll  follow  the  Bourbon, 

To  plunder  old  Rome. 

CiKSAB. 

An  indifFerent  song 
For  those  within  the  walls,  methinks,  to  hear. 

ARNOLD. 

Yes,  if  they  keep  to  their  chorus.     But  here  comes 
The  Greneral  with  his  Chiefs  and  Men  of  trust. 
A  goodly  rebel ! 
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Enter  theComtcMeBovKBoix,  <<  cum  tuiSf*  S^e.  8fe.  {«• 

PHILIBBRT. 

How  110W9  noble  Prince^ 
You  are  not  cheerful  ? 

BOURBON. 

Why  should  I  be  so  ? 

PHILIBBRT. 

Upon  the  eve  of  conquest,  such  as  ours. 
Most  men  would  be  so. 

BOURBON. 

If  I  were  secure ! 

PHILIBBRT. 

Doubt  not  our  soldiers.    Were  the  walls  of  adamant. 
They'd  crack  them.     Hunger  is  a  sharp  artillery. 

BOURBON. 

That  they  will  falter  is  my  least  of  fears. 
That  they  will  be  repulsed,  with  Bourbon  for 
Their  chief,  and  all  their  kindled  appetites 
To  marshal  them  on — ^were  those  hoary  walls 
Mountains,  and  those  who  guard  them  like  the  Gods 
Of  the  old  fables,  I  would  trust  my  Titans;— 
But  now— 

PHILIBBRT. 

They  are  but  men  who  war  with  mortals. 
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BOURBOV. 

True :  but  those  walls  have  girded  in  great  ^ages. 
And  sent  forth  mighty  spirits.    The  past  earth 
And  present  Phantom  of  imperious  Rome 
Is  peopled  with  those  warriors ;  and  methinks 
They  flit  along  the  eternal  city'^s  rampart^ 
And  stretch  their  glorious^  gory,  shadowy  hand^. 
And  beckon  me  away ! 

PHILIBBRT. 

So  let  them !    Wilt  thou 
Turn  back  from  shadowy  menaces  of  shadows? 

BOURBON* 

They  do  not  menace  me.    I  could  have  faced^ 
Methinks,  a  Sylkfs  menace;  but  they  clasp 
And  raise,  and  wring  theur  dim  and  deathlike  hands. 
And  with  their  thin  aspen  faces  and  fixed  eyes 
Fasdnate  mine«    Look  there! 

PHILIBBRT. 

I  look  upon 
A  lofty  battlement. 

BOURBON. 

*  And  there! 

PHILIBBRT. 

Not  even 
A  guard  in  mght;  they  wisely  keep  below. 
Sheltered  by  the  grey  parapet,  from  some 
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Stray  bullet  of  our  lansquenets,  who  might 
Practise  in  the  cool  t^ght. 

BOURBON. 

You  are  blind. 

PHILIBBRT. 

If  seeing  nothing  more  tlian  may  be  seen 
Be  so. 

BOUEBON. 

A  thousand  years  have  manned  the  walls 
With  all  their  ha*oes, — ^the  last  Cato  stands 
And  tears  his  bowels,  rather  than  survive 
The  liberty  of  that  I  would  enslave. 
And  the  first  Caesar  with  his  triumphs  flits 
From  battlement  to  battlement. 

PHILIBBRT. 

Then  conquer 
The  walls  for  which  he  conquered,  and  be  greater! 

BOURBON. 

True:  so  I  will,  or  perish. 

PHILIBBRT. 

You  can  not. 
In  such  an  enterprise  to  die  is  rather 
The  dawn  of  an  eternal  day,  than  death. 
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Count  Abnold  and  Cjcsae  advance. 

.  CiBSAE. 

And  the  mere  men— do  they  top  sweat  l)en^^ 
The  noon  of  this  same  eYer-4K20itthing  glory  ? 

BO0RBON. 

Ah! 
Welcome  the  bittof"  hunchback!  and  his  Master^ 
The  beauty  rf  our  host^  and  brave  as  beauteous, 
And  generous  as  lovdy.    We  shall  find 
Work  for  you  both  ere  morning. 

CJBSAB. 

You  will  find. 
So  please  your  H^hness,  no  less  tot  yourself. 

BOURBON. 

And  if  I  do,  there  will  dM  be  a  labourer 
More  fcMTward,  Hundiback  i 

CjBSAB. 

You  may  well  say  so, 
For  you  have  seen  that  back — as  general. 
Placed  in  the  rear  in  action— but  your  foes 
Have  never  seen  it. 

BOURBOW. 

Thafs  a  fair  retort, 
For  I  provoked  it : — ^But  the  Bourbon's  breast 
Has  been,  and  ever  dmll  be,  far  advanced 
<  B  s 
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In  danger's  face  as  yours^  were  you  the  Devil* 

CJtSAB. 

And  if  J  were,  I  might  have  saved  myself 
The  toil  of  coming  here. 

FHILIBBRT. 

Why  so? 

CiESAB. 

One  half 
Of  your  brave  bands  of  thdr  own  bold  accord 
Will  go  to  him,  the  other  half  be  sent, 
More  swifUy,  not  less  surely. 

BQURBON. 

Arnold,  your 
Slight  crooked  friend^s  as  snake-Uke  in  his  words 
As  his  deeds. 

CiESAB« 

Your  Highness  mudi  mistakes  me. 
The  first  snake  was  a  flatterer — I  am  none; 
And  for  my  deeds,  I  only  sting  when  stung. 

BOURBON. 

You  are  brave,  and  that'^s  enough  for  me;  and  quick 
In  speech  as  sharp  in  action — and  that^s  more. 
I  am  not  alone  a  soldier,  but  the  soldiers^ 
Comrade 

They  are  but  bad  company,  your  Highness; 


i 
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And  worse  even  for  their  fiiends  than  foes,  as  bong 
More  permanent  acquaintance^ 

FHILIBSBT. 

How  now,  fiellow ! 
Thou  waxest  insolent,  beyond  the  privilege 
Of  a  buffoon. 

CMSAR. 

You  mean,  I  speak  the  truth. 
I'^U  lie — it  is  as  easy :  then  you'^ll  praise  me 
For  calling  you  a  hero. 

BOURBOK. 

FhiUbert! 
Let  him  alone;  he^s  brave,  and  ever  has 
Been  first,  with  that  swart  face  and  mountain  shoulder, 
In  field  or  storm,  and  patient  in  starvation ; 
And  for  his  tongue,  the  camp  is  full  of  lioeoce. 
And  the  sharp  stinging  of  a  lively  rogue 
Is,  to  my  mind,  far  preferable  to 
The  gross,  dull,  heavy,  gloomy  execration 
Of  a  mere  famished,  sullen,  grumbling  slave. 
Whom  nothing  can  convince  save  a  full  meal. 
And  wine,  and  sleep,  and  a  few  maravedis. 
With  which  he  deems  him  rich, 

CiESAB. 

It  would  be  well 
If  the  Earth'^s  princes  asked  no  more. 
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BOURBON. 

Beofent! 

•      CiSSAB* 

Ay^  but  not  kik.    Work  yourself  with  words! 
You  have  few  to  speak# 

FHILIBBBT. 

What  mtens  the  audacious  pfnter? 

CiSSAB. 

To  prate,  like  other  [»-ophets. 

BOURBON. 

PhiUbert ! 
Why  will  you  vex  him  ?    Have  we  not  enough 
To  think  on?    Arnold!    I  will  lead  the attadc 
Td-morrow. 

ARNOLD. 

'    I  have  heard  as  much,  my  Lord. 

BOURBON. 

And  you  will  follow  ? 

ARNOLD. 

Since  I  must  not  lead. 

BOURBON. 

'Tis  necessary  for  the  further  daring 
Of  our  too  needy  army,  that  their  chief 
Plant  the  first  foot  upon  the  foremost  ladder^s 
First  step. 
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»CMSAU. 

Upon  its  topmost,  let  us  hope : 
So  shall  he  have  his  fuD  deserts. 

The  world's 
Great  capital  perchance  is  ours  to-morrow. 
Throu^  every  diange  the  seven-hilled  dty  hath 
Betained  her  sway  o'er  nations,  and  the  Caesars 
But  yielded  to  the  Akries,  theAlaiics 
Unto  the  Pontifib.    BomaQ,  Goth,  or  Priest, 
Still  the  world's  masters !    Civilized^  Barbarian, 
Or  Saintly,  still  the  walls  of  Romuhis 
Have  been  the  Cuxus  of  an  Empire.    Well ! 
'Twas  thtir  tumr-HOOw  'tis  ours;  ^nd  let  us  hope 
That  we  will  fight  as  well,  and  rule  much  better 

CiESAK. 

No  doubt,  the  camp's  the  schoolof  dvic  rights 
What  vfcnid  you  make  of  Rome  ? 

BOUEBON 

That  which  it  was 

CjfSAB. 

In  Alaric's  time  ? 

BOURBON. 

No,  slave!     In  the  flrat  Cassar^s, 
Whose  name  you  bev  like  ot)ier 
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CJS8AE. 

And  kings! 
'Tis  a  great  name  for  bloodhounds. 

BOUBBOir. 

There^s  a  demon 
In  that  fierce  rattlo-snake  thy  tongue.  Wilt  nevo: 
Be  serious  ? 

C£SAR« 

On  the  eve  of  battle,  no  ;— 
That  were  not  soldicr-like.    'Tis  for  the  Greoeral 
To  be  more  pensive :  we  adventurers 
Must  be  more  cheerful.    Wherefore  should  we  thbk  ? 
Oiu:  tutelar  deity,  in  a  leader's  shape. 
Takes  care  of  us.     Keep  thought  aloof  from  hosts ! 
If  the  knaves  take  to  thinking,  you  will  have 
To  crack  those  walls  alone. 

BOURBON. 

You  may  sneer,  since 
'Tis  hicky  for  you  that  you  fight  no  worse  forX 

cesAB. 
I  tliank  you  for  the  freedom ;  'tis  the  only 
Pay  I  have  taken  in  your  Highness'  service. 

BOURBON. 

Well,  sir,  to-morrow  you  shall  pay  yourself. 
Look  on  those  towers ;  they  hold  my  txeasuiy; 


A  IBUHIL  ^^ 


But,  FiiiiSieru  viT  in  id  combcL    Aimiul^ 
We  iRDUid  legnett  J^nv  jiwi-^ 


Is  jonre?  ae  in  liv  fi^ 


Asd  jouTB  vLU  be  a  poit  <£  tni^  M  dsy-lraL 


AjhI 

Tp  loQair  ^tmj  wrdk  die 
Goodn^! 

▲KSOLD  (to  CJESAK,) 

Pnyre  our  jnnonr  £ar  the  assault. 
And  wait  wkfain  id j  tent. 

[Ejxunl  BormmoVj  Akkold,  Phiubeet,  ifc. 

CMSAM,  (salui.} 

Withm  th J  tent ! 
Thmk'*6t  thou  that  I  paas  from  thee  with  my  presence? 
Or  that  this  crooked  oofier,  whidh  contained 
Thy  pfindple  of  Ufe,  is  aught  to  me 
Except  a  mask?    And  these  are  Men,  forsooth  ! 
Heroes  and  chiefs,  the  flower  of  Adams's  bastards ! 
This  b  the  consequenoe  of  giving  Matter 
The  power  of  Thought    It  is  a  stubborn  substance, 
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And  thinks  ofiaotioaUy^  as  it  acts. 

Ever  relapsing  into  its  &Bt  dements*  .        . 

Well !  I  must  play  with  these  poor  puppets  :  'tis 

The  Spirit>  paslkne  m  his  idler  hours. 

When  I  grow  weary  of  it,  I  have  business 

Amongst  the  stars,  which  these  poor  creatures  deem 

Were  made  for  them  to  look  at.    ^Twere  a  jest  now 

To  bring  one  down  amongst  them,  and  set  fire 

Unto  their  ant-hill :  how  .the  pismires  then 

Woidd  scamper  o'er  the  scalding  soil,  and,  ceasing 

From  tearing  down  each  other's  nests,  jupe  forth 

One  universal  orisonl    Ha !  hal  IBxit  Cjbsak. 


END   OF  FART  FIRST, 
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PAR*  II.    SCENE  i; 

B^ore  the  Watts  of  Rome.  The  assauli:  the  army  tn 
motion^  taith ladders  to  scale  the  toaUs:  Bourboit, 
with  a  white  scarf  over  his  armour,  foremast. 

Choms  of  Spirits  in  the  air. 

1. 

^Tis  the  morn,  but  dim  and  dark. 
Whither  flies  the  sOent  lark? 
Whither  shrinks  the  ckvuded  sun  ? 
Is  the  day  indeed  b^gun  ? 
Nature'*s  eye  is  mdasiditAy 
O'er  the  dty  fa^  and  holy : 
But  without  there  is  a  din 
ShouU  arouse  the  Saints  within^ 
And  reme  the  heroic  ashes 
Round  whkh  yellow  Tiber  dasbe«f. 
Oh  ye  seren  hills !  awaken^ 
Ere  youf  Tery  base  be  shaken  ? 
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2. 

Harken  to  the  steady  stamp ! 

Mars  is  in  their  every  tramp  I 

Not  a  step  is  out  of  tune. 

As  the  tides  obey  the  moon ! 

On  they  march,  though  to  self-slaughter. 

Regular  as  rolling  water. 

Whose  high  waves  o^enweep  the  border 

Of  huge  moles,  but  keep  their  orda'> 

Breaking  only  rank  by  rank. 

Harken  to  the  armbur'^s  clank ! 

Look  down  oVr  each  frowning  warrior. 

How  he  glares  upon  the  barrier : 

Look  on  each  step  of  each  ladder. 

As  the  stripes  that  streak  an  adder. 

3. 

F 

Look  upon  the  bristling  wall, 
Manned  without  an  interval ! 
Round  and  round,  and  tier  on  tier, 
Cannon^s  black  mouth,  shining  spear. 
Lit  match,  bell-mouthed  musquetoon, 
GajHng  to  be  murderous  soon. 
All  the  warlike  gear  of  old, 
Mixed  with  what  we  now  behold. 
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In  thk  strife  ^twixt  old  and 
Gather  like  a  locnsts*  oew. 
Shade  of  Bemus!    nisata 
Awful  as  tfay  Imtlier's  cnae ! 
Chriatiaiis  war  agannBt  Cbns€3  slifioe  >— 
Must  iu  lot  be  Hke  to  tUne? 

Near— and  near— nearer  still. 

As  the  earthquake  saps  the  fani. 

First  with  trembfing,  hoDow  modoOy 

Like  a  seme-awakened  ocean. 

Then  with  strunger  diock  and  louder, 

TiD  the  rod^s  are  crushed  to  powder,^^ 

Onward  sweeps  the  roDing  hodt ! 

Heroes  of  the  immortal  boast ! 

Mig^tj  Chiefs !  Eternal  Shadnwv ! 

Fn^  flowers  of  the  bioodj  meadr/w% 

WMdi  enoompaM  Bome,  the  m Alter 

Of  a  people  without  brother ! 

Win  you  sleep  when  nation*^  quaml* 

Pknig^  the  root  up  of  jour  launrU  ? 

Ye  who  weep  o'er  Carthage  liumin^ 

Weep  not-^^irikel  Ux  Bonu;  x%  tt^jaruinfct* 

«  Scipio,  the  mctmd  AitUumMt,  m  wM  u,  lmf(t  9»y^s^t^  «  t«*»«^  m4 
giamed  it  a  cspitatalMB. 
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6. 

9 

Onward  sweep  the  varied  natiois  i 
Famine  long  bath  dealt  their  rflUkms. 
Ti)  the  wall,  with  Hate  and  Huo|^, 
Numerous  aa  wolyi^  and  stiovger, 
On  they  sweep.    Oh  !  glorious  dty, 
Must  thou  be  a  theme  for  pity  ! 
Fight,  like  jour  first  sire,  each  Roman ! 
Alaric  was  a  gentle  £Deman, 
Matdied  with  Bourbon^s  black  banditti ! 
Rouse  thee,  thou  eternal  City  > 
Roulte  thee !     Rather  give  the  torch 
With  thy  own  hand  to  thy  porch. 
Than  behold  such  hosts  pollute 
Your  worst  dwelling  with  thdr  foot. 

6. 

Ah  !  behold  yon  bleeding  Spectre  ! 

« 

Ilion^s  children  find  no  Hector ; 

Priam^s  offspring  loved  their  brother ; 

Rome^s  sire  forgot  his  mother. 

When  he  slew  his  gallant  twin. 

With  inexpiable  sin. 

See  the  giant  Shadow  stride 

G*er  the  ramparts  high  and  wide ! 
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When  the  first  o^erleapt  thy  wall. 
Its  foundation  mourned  thy  fall. 
Now,  though  towering  like  a  Babel, 
Who  to  stop  his  steps  are  able? 
Stalking  oV  thy  hijg^iest  dome, 
R^nus  claims  his  ▼engeanoe,  Borne! 

7.  . 

Now  they  reach  thee  in  thdr  anger.: 
Fire  and  smoke,  and  hdhsh  dangor 
Are  around  thee,  thou  World'^s  Wond^! 
Death  is  in  thy  walls  and  imder. 
Now  the  meeting  steel  first  clashes, 

4 

Downward  then  the  ladder  crashes, 
With  its  iron  load  all  gleaming^ 
Lying  at  its  foot  blaspheming ! 
Up  again!  for  every  warrior 
Slain,  another  climbs  the  barrier* 
Thicker  grows  the  strife :  thy  ditches 
Europe'*8  mingling  gore  enriches* 
Borne!  Although  thy  wall  may  perish. 
Such  manure  thy  fields  will  dierish. 
Making  gay  the  harvest-home ; 
But  thy  hearths,  alas!  oh,  Rome! — 
Yet  be  Rome  amidst  thine  anguish, 
Fight  as  thou  wast  wont  to  vanquisli ! 


sss 


vm 
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Yet  once  moie,  ye  old  Penates! 

Let  not  your  quenched  hearths  be  Ate*s ! 

Yet  again,  ye  shadowy  heroes, 

Yield  not  to  these  stranger  Neros! 

Though  the  Son  who  slew  his  mother 

Shed  Rome^s  blood,  he  was  your  brother : 

^Twas  the  Boman  curbed  the  Roman ; — 

Brennus  was  a  baffled  foeman. 

Yet  again,  ye  Saints  and  Martyrs, 

Rise!  for  yours  are  holier  charters 

Mighty  Grods  of  tanples  falling, 

Yet  in  ruin  still  appalling  I 

Mightier  founders  of  those  altars. 

True  and  Christian, — strike  the  assaulters ! 

Tiber!  Tiber!  let  thy  torrent 

Show  even  Nature'^s  self  abhorrent. 

Let  each  breathii^  heart  dilated 

Turn,  as  doth  the  lion  baited  ! 

Rome  be  crushed  to  one  wide  tomb. 

But  be  still  the  Ronuui^s  Rome  f 
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BouBBoVy  Arkold,  C^sab,  and  others,  arrive  at  the 
foot  of  the  toall.    Aenold  is  about  to  plant  hif  ladder. 

BOURBON. 

Hold,  Arnold  i    I  am  first 

ARNOLD. 

Not  soy  my  Lord. 

BOURBON. 

Hold,*  sir,  I  charge  you  I     Follow!     I  am  proud 
Of  such  a  follower,  but  will  brook  no  leader. 

[Bourbon  plants  his  ladder,  and  begins  to  mount* 
Now,  boys!     On!  on! 

[A  shot  strikes  him,  and  Bourbon  falls. 

CiESAR. 

And  off! 

ARNOLD. 

Eternal  Powers! 
The  host  will  be  appalled,— But  vengeance!  vengeance! 

bourbon. 
Tis  nothing — lend  me  your  hand. 

[Bourbon  takes  Arnold  by  the  hand  and  rises  ; 
but  as  he  puts  his  foot  on  the  step,  falls  again. 

BOURBON. 

Arnold  I    I  am  sped. 
;onceal  my  fall-all  will  go  well^conceal  it! 
^ling  my  cloak  o'er  what  will  be  dust  anon ; 
-et  not  the  soldiers  see  it. 

s 


^■1    LP.^ 
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ARNOLD. 

You  mu8t  be 
Removed;  the  aid  of— 

BOURBOK. 

No,  my  gallant  boy; 
Death  is  upon  me.    But  what  is  one  life? 
The  Bourbon'^s  spirit  shall  command  them  stilL 
Keep  them  yet  ignorant  that  I  am  but  day, 
Till  they  are  conquerors— then  do  as  you  may. 

CiBSAR. 

Would  not  your  Highness  choose  to  kiss  the  cross  ? 
We  have  no  priest  here,  but  the  hOt  of  sword 
May  serve  instead : — ^it  did  the  same  for  Bayard. 

BOURBON. 

Thou  bitter  slave !  to  name  him  at  this  time  ! 
But  I  deserve  it 

ARNOLD  (to  CiESAB). 

Villain,  hold  yoiu*  peace  ! 

C^SAR. 

What,  when  a  Christian  dies  ?     Bhall  I  not  offer 
A  Christian  **  Vade  in  pace  ?^ 

ABNOLD. 

Silence !     Oh  1 
Those  eyes  are  glazing,  which  oVrlooked  the  wcmtU 
And  saw  no  equal. 
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BOUBBON. 

« 

Arnold,  sboulcTst  thou  see 
Franco        But  hark !  bark  I  the  assault  grows  wanner — 

Oh! 
For  but  an  hour,  a  minute  mofe  of  life 
To  die  within  the  wall !    Hence,  Arnold,  hencfs ! 
You  lose  time— they  will  conquer  Rome  without  thee. 

ABNOLD. 

And  without  thee  I 

BOURBON. 

Not  so;  ril  lead  them  still 
In  spirit.     Cover  up  my  dust,  and  breatlie  not 
That  I  have  ceased  to  breathe.    Away  !  and  be 
Victorious  I 

ABNOLD. 

But  I  must  not  leave  thee  thus. 

BOURBON. 

You  must — farewell — Up  I  up!  the  world  is  winning. 

[Bourbon  dies. 

CiESAR  (to  ARNOLD.) 

Come,  Count,  to  business. 

ARNOLD. 

True,     ni  weep  h^'eafter. 
[Arnold  covers  Bourbon^s  body  with  a  mantle^  and 

mounts  the  ladder f  crying 
The  Bourbon !     Bourbon  f     On  boys  I     Rome  is  ours ! 

8  % 
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CjESAE. 

Good  night,  Lord  Constable !  thou  wert  a  man. 
[CxsAEL  follows  Arnold  ;  they  reach  the  battlement; 
Abkold  and  C^sar  are  stnick  down. 

C.CSAR. 

A  precious  somerset  i    Is  your  Countship  injured  ? 

ARNOLD. 

No.  [Remounts  the  ladder 

CESAR. 

A  rare  blood-hound,  when  his  own  is  heated  ! 
And  ^tis  no  boy'^s  play.     Now  he  strikes  them  down  ! 
His  hand  is  on  the  battlement—- he  grasps  it 
As  though  it  were  an  altar ;  now  his  foot 
Is  on  it,  and        What  have  we  here,  a  Roman  ? 

[A  man  falls. 
The  first  bird  of  the  covey !  he  has  fallen 
On  the  outside  of  the  nest.     "Why,  how  now,  fellow  ? 

THE   WOUNDED  MAN. 

A  di'op  of  water  ! 

C.CSAR. 

Blood'^s  the  only  liquid 
Nearer  than  Tiber. 

WOUNDED    MAN. 

I  have  died  for  Rome.  [Z>iW, 

C.CSAR. 

And  so  did  Bourbon,  in  another  sense. 
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Oh  these  immortal  men !  and  their  great  motives ! 
But  I  must  after  my  young  charge.    He  is 
By  this  time  T  the  forum.    Charge !  charge  ! 

[CifiSAE  mounts  the  ladder ;  the  scene  closes. 


SCENE  H. 

The  City. — Combats  between  the  Besiegers  and  Besieged 
in  the  streets.  Inhabitants  flying  in  confusion. 

Enter  C^esau. 

I  cannot  find  my  hero ;  he  is  mixed 
"With  the  heroic  crowd  that  now  pursue 
The  fugitives,  or  battle  with  the  desperate. 
liVhat  have  we  here  ?    A  Cardinal  or  two 
Xhat  do  not  seem  in  love  with  martyrdom^ 
How  the  dd  red-shanks  scamper !    Could  they  dofT 
Xheir  hose  as  they  have  doflTed  their  hats,  Hwould  be 
A  blessing,  as  a  mark  the  less  for  launder. 
Sut  let  them  fly,  die  crimson  kemiels  nmr 
%ViIl  not  mnch  sttto  thdr  stockingi,  since  the  iBriir<^ 
Is  of  the  8el£«nie  purple  hue; 
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Enter  a  Party  Jtghtittg^AasohD  ca  (A*  A«rftf/lAe 
Sesiegere. 

He  cornea, 
Hand  in  haml  with  the  mild  twina — Gore  and  Ghrj. 
Holla!  hold,  Count! 

ARKOLB. 

Away .'  they  must  not  rally. 

CM8AR. 

t  tell  thee,  be  not  rash ;  a  golden  bridge 

Is  fOT  a  fiying  enemy.     I  gave  thee 

A  form  of  beauty,  and  an 

Exemption  &om  some  maladies  of  body, 

But  not  of  mind,  which  is  not  mine  to  give. 

But  though  I  gave  the  form  of  Thetis*  aon> 

I  dipt  thee  not  in  Styx ;  and  "gainst  a  foe 

I  would  not  warrant  thy  chivalric  heart 

Mnre  than  Pelides'  heel  t  why  then,  be  cautious, 

.\nd  know  thyself  a  mortal  stiU. 

ABKOLD. 

And  who 
With  aught  of  soul  would  combat  if  hie  were 
Invulnerable?     That  Were  pretty  sport. 
'I'hink'st  thou  I  beat  for  hives  when  lions  roar? 

[Akholb  nukes  tmo  the  oettth: 
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CiKSAX. 

A  predoiis  sample  ol  humanity ! 

Well,  his  blood's  up,  and  if  a  Uttk's  thed, 

^Twill  sarve  to  curb  his  fever* 

[  Abkold  engages  with  a  Romany  who  retiret 
towtrds  a  portico. 

AENOLO. 

Yield  thee,  ibTe! 
I  jnomise  quarter. 

lOMAV. 

ThaTs  80011  sakL 

ABMOLD. 

AnldoBfr- 

My  word  is  known. , 

BOSCAjr. 

So  shall  be  my  deeds. 
[  Tkejf  re-engage.    Cmmam,  corner  foru/sri. 


Why,  Arnold!     Hold  thine  own;  thou  h»A  tn  haad 

A  famous  aitizan,  a  cunmng  Sculptor; 

Alfio  a  dealer  in  the  swoid  and  dagger. 

Not  so,  my  musquetoer ;  Hwas  fae  who  bkfw 

rrhe  Bourlxm  from  the  walL 

AmvotD* 

Ay,  did  he  fau  ? 
nrhen  he  hath  carved  his  mnminwifft 
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HOMAK. 

'  I  yet 

May  live  to  carve  your  betters, 

CiESAE. 

Well  said  my  man  of  marble !    Benvenuto, 
Thou  hast  some  practice  in  both  ways ;  and  he 
Who  slays  Cellini,  will  have  worked  as  hard 
As  e^er  thou  didst  upon  Carrara^s  blocks. 
[Abnold  disarms  and  wounds  Celliiii,  but  dighUy; 
the  latter  draws  a  pistol  and  fires  ;  then  reiireSi 
and  disappears  through  the  portico. 

How  farest  thou  ?    Thou  hast  a  ta^te,  methinks 
Of  red  Bellona^s  banquet. 

■ 

ARNOLD  (staggers.) 
^Tis  a  scratch. 
Lend  me  thy  scarf.    He  shall  not  ''ecafe  me  thus 

CiESAB. 

Where  is  it? 

ABNOLD. 

In  the  shoulder,  not  the  sword  arm — 
And  thafs  enough*  I  am  thirsty :  would  I  had 
A  helm  of  water! 

CiESAB. 

That^s  a  liquid  now 
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In  requisition,  but  by  no  means  easiest 
To  come  at 

ABNOLD. 

And  my  thirst  increases ; — but 
1^11  find  a  way  to  quench  it. 

CjESAB. 

Or  be  quenched 
Thyself? 

ABNOLO. 

The  chance  b  even ;  wc  will  throw 
The  dice  thereon.    But.  I  lose  time  in  prating; 
Prithee  be  quick.  [C^csab  binds  on  the  scarf. 

And  what  do^st  thou  so  idly  ? 
Why  dost  not  strike  ? 

CJKSAB. 

Your  old  philosophers 
Beheld  mankind^  as  mere  spectators  of 
The  Olympic  games.    When  I  behold  a  prize 
Worth  wrestling  for,  I  may  be  found  a  Milo. 

ARNOLD. 

Ay,  Against  an  oak. 

CiESAB. 

A  forest,  when  it  suits  me. 
combat  with  a  mass,  or  not  at  alL 
Meantime,  pursue  thy  sport  as  I  do  mine : 
Which  is  just  now  to  gaze,  since  all  these  labourers 
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Will  reap  my  harvest  gratis. 

ARNOLD. 

Tbou  art  still 
A  Fiend! 

CMSAM. 

And  thou^A  man. 

ARNOLD. 

Why,  such  I  fain  would  show  me. 

CASAR. 

Tnie«— as  men  are. 

ARNOLB. 

And  what  is  that  ? 

CJIBSAR. 

Thou  feelest  and  thou  see^st. 
[Exit  Arnold,  Joining  in  the  combat  which  stili  can^ 
tinues  between  detached  parties.    The  scene  doses. 
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SCENE  III. 

Si.  Peter's.  The  Inieriar  of  the  Ckurch.  The  Pope  at 
the  Altar.  ,  Priests,  ifc.  crofeding  in  confusion,  and 
Citizens  flying  for  refuge,  pursued  by  Soldiery.— 
Enter  Cm^am. 


A  SPANISH  80LDIES. 

Down  with  them,  comrades ;  seuse  upcMi  those  lamps ! 
Cleave  yon  bald-pated  shaveling  lo  the  chine  \ 
His  rosary^s  of  gold ! 

LUTHERAN  SOLDISS. 

Revenge!  Revenge! 
Plunder  hereafter,  but  for  vengeance  now — 
Yonder  stands  Anti-Christ ! 

c^sAii  {interposing,) 

How  now.  Schismatic ! 
What  would^st  thou  ? 

LUTHEBAN  SOLDIER. 

In  the  holy  name  of  Christ, 
Destroy  proud  Anti-Christ.    I  am  4  Christian. 

CJSSAE* 

Yea,  a  disciple  that  would  make  the  Founder 
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Of  your  belief  renounce  it,  could  he  see 

Such  proselytes.    Best  stmt  thyself  to  plunder. 

LUTHEBAK   SQi:.J>IEB. 

I  say  he  is  the  Devil/ 

CiESAB. 

Hush !  keep  that  secret. 
Lest  he  should  recognize  you  for  his  own. 

LUTHERAN  SOLDIEB. 

Why  would  you  save  him  ?    I  repeat  he  is 
The  Devil,  or  the  Devil^^s  Vicar  upon  Earth. 

CJSSAB. 

And  tbaf  s  the  reason ;  would  you  make  a  quarrel 
With  your  best  friends  ?    You  had  far  best  be  quiet ; 
His  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

LUTHERAN   SOLDIER. 

That  shall  be  seen ! 
\^The  Luthrran  Soldier  rushes  forward ;  a  shot  strikes 
him  from  one  of  the  Pope's  Guards,  and  he  falls 
at  the  foot  of  the  Altar. 

CiESAB  {to  the  LUTHERAN.) 

I  told  you  so. 

LUTHERAN   SOLDIER. 

And  will  you  not  avenge  mc  ? 

CJtSAB. 

Not  I !    You  know  that  *<  Vengeance  is  the  Loid's  :^ 
You  see  he  loves  no  interlopers. 


%  >• 
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LUTHEKAK  (dying.) 

OhI 
Had  I  but  dain  liim»  I  had  gone  on  high. 
Crowned  with  eternal  glory !     Heaven,  forgive 
My  feebleness  of  arm  that  reached  him  not. 
And  take  thy  servant  to  thy  mercy.    ^Tis 
A  ^orious  triumph  still ;  proud  Babylon^s 
No  more ;  the  Harlot  of  the  Seven  Hills 
Hath  changed  her  scarlet  raiment  for  sackcloth 
And  ashes !  [  TTie  Lutheran  dies. 

C.£SAB. 

Yes,  thine  own  amidst  the  rest. 
Well  done,  old  Babel  I 

[  The  Guards  defend  themselves  desperately ,  tohile  the 
Pontiff  escapes^  by  a  private  passage^  to  the 
Vatican  and  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Ha  \  right  nobly  battled ! 
Now,  Priest !  now,  Soldier !  the  two  great  professions, 
Together  by  the  ears  and  hearts !     I  have  not 
Seen  a  more  comic  pantomime  since  Titus 
Took  Jewry.     But  the  Romans  had  the  best  then ; 
Now  they  must  take  their  turn. 

SOLDIERS. 

He  hath  escaped ! 
Follow ! 
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AVOTHSR   SOLDIER. 

They  have  barred  the  narrow  passage  up. 
And  it  is  clogged  with  dead  even  to  the  door. 

CiESAB. 

I  am  glad  he  hath  escaped :  he  may  thank  me  for'^t 

In  part.     I  would  not  have  his  Bulls  abolished — 

'Twere  worth  one  half  our  empire :  his  Indulgences 

Demand  some  in  return ;— no,  no,  he  must  not 

Fall ; — and  besides,  Iiis  now  escape  may  furnish 

A  future  miracle,  in  future  proof 

Of  his  infallibility.  [  To  the  Spanish  Soldiery, 

Well,  Cut-throats! 
What  do  you  pause  for  ?     If  you  make  not  haste. 
There  wiU  not  be  a  link  of  pious  gold  left 
And  you  too.  Catholics  !     Would  ye  return 
From  such  a  pilgrimage  witliout  a  relic  ? 

■ 

The  very  Lutherans  have  more  true  devotion  : 
See  how  they  strip  the  shrines ! 

SOLDIERS. 

By  holy  Peter ! 
He  speaks  the  truth  ;  the  heretics  will  bear 
The  best  away. 

CiESAR. 

And  that  were  shame !     Go  to  ! 

Assist  in  their  conversion. 

[  The  Soldiers  disperse;  many  quit  the  Churchy  othen 
enter. 
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CJBSAK. 

They  are  gone, 
And  others  come:  so  flows  the  wave  cm  wave 
Of  what  these  creatures  call  etamity, 
Deeming  tbemselyea  the  breakers  of  the  ocean, 
While  they  are  but  its  bubbles,  ignorant 
That  foam  is  their  foundation.    So,  another  f 

Enter  Oltmpia,  flying  from  the  pursuit — She  parings 

upon  the  Mar. 

SOLDIER. 

She'^smine! 

ANOTSEE  SOLDIEE  (opposing  the  former.) 

You  lie,  I  tracked  her  first ;  and,  were  the 
The  Pope^s  niece,  HI  not  yield  her«  [  They  fight. 

THiBD  SOLDIEE  {odoancing  towards  olimpia.) 

You  may  settle 
Your  claims;  FH  make  mine  good. 

OLIVPIA. 

Infernal  slave ! 
You  toudi  me  not  alive. 

THIED   SOLDIEE. 

Alive  or  dead! 
oLiBipiA  (end^acing  a  mamve  crucifix^ 
Respect  your  God ! 
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ft 

THIRD   SOLDIES. 

Yes,  when  he  shines  in  gold. 
Girl,  you  but  grasp  your  dowry* 

[As  he  advances^  Olikfia,  with  a  strong  cmd 
sudden  effort^  casts  down  the  ctuciJUp  ;  ii 
strikes  the  Soldier ^  who  falls, 

THIRD   SOLDIER. 

Oh,  great  God! 

OLIMPIA. 

Ah !  now  you  recognize  him. 

THIRD   SOLDIER. 

My  brain**s  crushed ! 
Comrades,  help  ho !    AlPs  darkness !  [He  dies. 

OTHER   SOLDIERS  (comiflg  Up.) 

Slay  her,  althougli  she  had  a  thousand  lives : 
She  hatli  killed  our  comrade 

OLIMFIA* 

Welcome  such  a  death  ? 
You  have  no  Efe  to  give,  whidi  the  worst  dave 
Would  take.     Great  God!  through  thy  redeeming  Soo, 
And  thy  Son^s  Mother,  now  receive  me  as 
I  would  approach  thee,  worthy  her,  and  him,  and  thee  ! 

Enter  Arnold. 

ARNOLD. 

What  do  I  see?    Accursed  Jackalls ! 
Forbear ! 
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CJBSAB  (asidCf  and  laughing.) 
Ha!  ha  I  here^s  equity  I     The  dogs 
Have  as  much  right  as  he!    But  to  the  issue ! 

SOLDIEBS. 

Coiint^  she  hath  slain  our  comrade. 

ABKOLD* 

With  what  weapon? 

J  SOLDIEB. 

The  cross,  beneath  which  he  is  crushed ;  behold  him 
Lie  there,  more  like  a  worm  than  man;  she  cast  it 
Upcm  his  head. 

ABKOLS. 

Even  so;  there  is  a  woman 
Worthy  a  brave  man^s  liking.    Were  ye  such, 
Ye  would  have  honoured  her.    But  get  ye  hence. 
And  thank  your  meanness,  other  Grod  you  have  none, 
For  your  existence.    Had  you  touched  a  hair 
Of  those  dishevelled  locks,  I  would  have  thinned 
Your  ranks  more  than  the  enemy.    Away ! 
Ye  Jackalls !  gnaw  the  bones  the  lion  leaves, 
But  not  even  these  till  he  permits. 

A  SOLDIEB  (murmuring.) 

TheUaa 
Might  conquar  for  himself  then. 

ABKOLB  (cuts  htm  doum.) 

Mutineer! 
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Rebel  in  Hell-— you  ihall  obey  on  earth  1 

[  Tk9  SoUieri  auauU  Akxold. 
amvoljL 

« 

Come  on !  Fm  glad  ori't!   I  will  riiow  you,  sbiTes, 
How  you  should  be  conunflnded,  and  who  led  j€m 
First  o'er  the  waU  you  were  aa  Ay  to  scale, 
Until  I  waTed  my  banners  from  it's  height. 
As  you  are  bold  within  it. 

[Amvold  mows  doum  the  faremoti  i  the  rmt 
throw  dawn  their  arww. 

SOLDIEKS. 

Mercy !  mercy  f 

ARNOLD. 

Then  learn  to  grant  it     Have  I  taught  you  who 
Led  you  o'&t  Rome^s  etcnud  batdemoita? 

SOLDIBRS. 

Wc  saw  it,  and  we  know  it ;  yet  forgive 
A  momenta  error  in  the  heat  of  oonquest— 
The  conquest  which  you  led  to. 

AEXOLD. 

(}et  you  hence  f 

Hence  to  your  quarten  I  you  will  ind  them  fixed 

In  the  Colonna  palace.     " 

OLIMPXA  (aside.) 

In  my  Fatber'^s 
House  I  • 
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AEKOto  (to  the  Soldien.) 
linye  your  anus;  ye  have  no  further  need 
Of  sQjdi :  the  City^s  lendered.    And  maik  well 
You  keep  your  hands  clean^  or  Fll  find  out  a  stream, 
As  red  as  ISber  nov  runs,  for  your  baptism. 

soLDiEKs  (deposing  their  arms  and  departing.) 
We  obey! 

AEKOLD  {to  OLnrntA.) 

Lady !  you  are  safe 

OLIKPIA. 

I  should  be  so, 
Had  I  a  knife  even;  but  it  matten  not-* 
Death  hadi  a  thousand  gates;  and  on  the  marble, 
Even  at  the  altar  foot,  whence  I  look  down 
Upon  destruction^  shall  my  head  be  dashed. 
Ere  thou  ascend  it    God  forgive  thee,  man! 

ASHOLD. 

I  wish  to  merit  his  forgiveness,  and 

Thine  own,  although  I  have  not  injured  thee. 

OLIMriA. 

No!    Thou  haBt  only  sacked  my  native  land,— - 
No  injury !— and  made  my  father^s  house 
A  den  of  thieves !     No  injury !— this  temple- 
Slippery  with  Roman  and  holy  gore. 
No  injury !    And  now  thou  would  preserve  me. 
To  be~but  that  shall  never  be ! 

T   « 
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[She  raises  her  eyes  to  Heaven^  folds  her  robe  round  her^ 
kndprepares  to  dash  herself  down  on  the  side  of 
the  Altar  opposite  to  that  were  Arnold  stmds. 

AKKOLD. 

Hold!  hold! 
I  swear. 

OLIHPIA. 

Spare  thine  already  forfeit  soul 

A  perjury  for  which  even  Hell  would  loathe  thee. 

I  know  thee. 

ARNOLD. 

N09'  thou  know'^st  me  not ;  I  am  not 
Of  these  men,  though-^ 

'OLIMFIA. 

I  judge  theefby  thy  mates; 
It  is  for  God  to  judge  thee  as  thou  art.' 
I  see  thee  puiple  with  the  blood  of  Rome ; 

Take  mine,  ^tis  all  thou  e^er  shalt  have  of  me ! 

■ 

And  here,  upon  the  marble  of  this  temple. 
Where  the  baptismal  font  baptised  me  God^s^ 
I  offer  him  a  blood  less  holy 
But  not  less  pure  (pure  as  it  left  me  then, 
A  redeemed  infant)  than  the  holy  water 
The  Saints  have  sanctified ! 
[Olimpia  waves  her  hand  to  Abkold  wih  disdain^ 
and  dashes  herself  on  the  pavement  from  he  Altar. 
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AS^'OLD. 

Eternal  God! 
I  feel  tbee  now !  Help  t  help !    She's  gmw. 

I  sm  here. 

AKNOLD. 

Thou  !  but  oh,  save  her  ! 

c^sAi  (assutitig  him  to  raise  oliupia.) 
She  bath  done  it  well .' 
The  leap  was  serious. 

AKNOLD. 

Oh  !  die  is  lifeless '. 

If 

She  be  Eo,  I  have  nought  to  do  with  that : 
The  resurrectiiKi  is  beyond  me. 

AX MOLD. 

Slave! 
CXSAX. 
Ay,  slave  or  master,  *tis  all  one ;  methinks 
Good  words,  however,  are  as  well  at  times.  ' 

AKNOLD. 

Winds!— Canst  thou  aid  her? 

CXSAK. 

I  will  try.    A  eprinkling 
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Of  that  same  holy  water  may  l)e  useful. 

» 

IHe  brings  some  in  his  hebnetfrom  the  font. 

ABKOliIK 

^Tis  mixed  with  blood. 

There  la  no  cleaner  now 
In  Rome. 

AEHOLD. 

How  pale!  how  beautiful!  how  lifeless! 
Alive  or  dead,  thou  essence  of  all  beau^, 
I  Igve  but  thee! 

CJBSAK* 

Even  so  Achilles  loved 
Penthesilea;  with  his  form  it  seems 
You  have  his  heart,  and  yet  it  was  no  soft  one. 

ABKOLD. 

She  breathes!    But  no,  ''twas  nothing,  or  the  last 
Faint  flutter  life  disputes  with  death. 

CiBSAE. 

Shelxeathes. 

AKNOLD. 

Thou  say'st  it  ?    Then  ^is  truth. 

CJBSAB. 

You  do  me  right — 
The  Devil  speaks  truth  much  oftener  thanhe^s  deemed: 
He  hath  an  ignorant  audience. 


i 
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jiRsoLj}'{mth<mi aUending  to  him-) 

m 

Tesf  her  heart  beats. 
Alas!  that  the  first  beat  of  the  only  heart 
I  ever  wished  to  beat  with  mine,  should  vibrate 
To  an  assassm^s  pulse. 

CJBSAB. 

A  sage  reflection^ 
But  scMnewliat  late  r  the  day.   Where  shall  we  bear  ha*? 
I  say  she  lives. 

A«N0LP. 

And  will  she  live  ? 

CiESAJU 

As  much 
As  dust  can« 

^OINOLD. 

Then  she  is  dead ! 

Bah!  bah!    Youareso, 
And  do  not  know  it.    She  wH  oome  to  life««- 
Such  as  you  tMnk  so,  such  as  you  now  are; 
But  we  must  work  by  human  means. 

AENOLD. 

We  will 
Convey  her  unto  the  Cokmna  palace. 
Where  I  have  pitched  my  banner. 
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CA8AS. 

Come  then!  xaiBeherup! 
Softly! 

CiBSAB. 

As  softly  as  they  bear  the  dead, 
Feriiaps  because  th^  cannot  fed  the  jolting. 

ARNOLD. 

But  doth  she  live  indeed.^ 

CiBSAB. 

Nay,  never  fear! 
But,  if  you  rue  it  after,  blame  not  me. 

ARNOLD. 

Let  her  but  live ! 

The  spirit  of  her  life 
Is  yet  within  her  breast,  and  may  revive. 
Count!  Count!  I  am  your  servant  in  all  things. 
And  this  is  a  new  o£Bce  :*-^tis  not  oft 
I  am  employed  in  such ;  but  you  perceive 
How  staunch  a  firiend  is  what  you  call  a  fiend. 
On  earth  you  have  often  only  fiends  for  friends; 
Now  /  desert  not  mine.     Soft !  bear  her  hence, 
The  beautiful  half-«lay,  and  nearly  spirit! 
I  am  almost  enamoured  of  her,  as 
Of  old  the  Angels  of  her  earliest  sex. 
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ABKOLD. 

Thou! 

CiBSAB. 

I!  But  fear  not    Fll  not  be  your  rival. 

ARNOLD. 

val ! 

CJE8AB. 

I  could  be  one  right  fonnidable ; 
But  since  I  slew  the  seven  husbands  of 
Tobias^  future  bride  (and  after  all 
^Twas  sucked  out  by  some  inoense),  I  have  kdd 
Aside  intrigue :  ''tis  rarely  worth  the  trouble 
Of  gaining,  or — ^what  is  more  difficult — 
Gretting  rid  of  your  prize  again;  for  there^s 
The  rub!  at  least  to  mortals. 

ARNOLD. 

Prithee,  peace! 
Softly !  methinks  her  lips  move,  her  eyes  open ! 

CiESAB. 

Like  stars,  no  doubt ;  for  that^'s  a  metaphor 
For  Lucifer  and  Venus. 

ARNOLD. 

To  the  palace 
Colonna,  as  I  told  you! 

cjesAB. 
Oh!  I  know 
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My  way  through  Rome^ 

ARNOLD. 

Nowonwaid,  onwaid!  Crently! 
[Bseum,  bearing  Olimpia.-— 7%^  Scens  closes. 


END  07  PART  SECOND* 
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PART  III.    SCENE  I, 

A  CasUe  in  the  Apennines^  surrounded  by  a  wild  but 
smiling  country.  Chorus  of  Peasants  singing  before 
the  Gates. 

CHOEUS. 

1. 

The  wars  are  over. 

The  spring  is  come; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home : 
They  are  happy,  we  rejoice; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  in  every  voice ! 

The  spring  is  come;  the  violet*8  gone, 
The  first-bom  child  of  the  early  sun; 
With  us  she  is  but  a*winter^s  flower. 
The  snow  on  the  hills  cannot  blast  her  bower. 
And  she  lifts  up  her  dewy  eye  of  blue 
To  the  youngest  sky  of  the  self-^same  hue. 
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S. 

And  when  the  spring  oomeg  with  her  host 
Of  flowers,  that  flower  bebred  the  most 
Shrinks  from  the  crowd  that  may  confuse 
Her  heavenly  odour  and  yirgin  hues. 

4. 

Pluck  the  others,  but  still  remember 
Their  Herald  out  of  dim  December — 
The  morning  star  of  all  the  flowers, 
The  pledge  of  day-light'^s  lengthened  hours ; 
Nor,  midst  the  roses,  e^er  forget 
The  virgin,  virgin  Violet. 

Enter  Cxsar. 

CiESAB  (singing.)  , 
The  wars  are  all  over. 

Our  swords  are  all  idle. 

The  steed  bites  the  bridle. 
The  casque^s  on  the  wall. 
There's  rest  for  the  Rover"; 

But  his  armour  is  rusty. 

And  the  veteran  grows  crusty, 
As  he  yanns  in  the  hall. 
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He  drinks— but  whaf  s  drinking  ? 
A  mere  pause  from  thinking! 
No  bugle  awakes  him  widi  life-and-death-call. 

CHoa 

But  the  hound  baycth  budly, 

The  Boar's  in  the  wood. 
And  the  Falcon  longs  proudly 

To  spring  from  her  hood : 
On  the  wrist  of  the  NoUe 

She  sits  ]ike  a  crest. 
And  the  air  is  in  trouble 

With  birds  from  their  nest. 

CiESAK. 

Ohf  Shadow  of  glory  ! 

Dim  image  of  war ! 
But  the  chace  hath  no  story, 

Her  hero  no  star. 
Since  Nimrod,  the  Founder 

Of  empire  and  chace, 
Who  made  the  woods  wonder 

And  quake  for  their  race. 
When  the  Lion  was  young, 

« 

In  the  pride  of  his  might. 

Then  Hwas  sport  for  the  stnmg 
To  embrace  him  in  fight ; 
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Togofcrtb,  with  spine 

For  a  Bpear,  ^gamst  the  Mammotli, 
Or  strike  tfarougii  tlie  mviiie 

At  the  foaming  Behemoth ; 
While  man  was  in  stature 

As  towersin  our  time, 
The  first  bom  of  nature. 

And,  like  her,  sublime ! 

CHOBUS. 

But  the  wars  ore  orer, 
The  spring  is  come ; 
The  bride  and  her  lover 
Have  sought  their  home ; 
They  are  happy,  and  we  rejoice ; 
Let  their  hearts  have  an  echo  from  every  voice ! 

[Ea^euntthe  Peasantry ^  singing. 


THE   END. 
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